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Where the earth’s foundation stands stripped to 
the stratified record of age upon age in the faces 
of clifis rising sheer 4,000 feet. Where myriad 
wildflowers carpet corridors whose walls leap into 
the sky. Plan your tour, the Rock Island way, to 
begin in Colorado. 





Also—with its spouting geysers, its boiling 
springs and its paint pots, where the birds and 
animals greet you as a friend, confidingly and 
unafraid. Stamp on your very soul the pictures 
of peaks and gorges of a sublimity so awesome 
that the primitive Indians held them holy. 


Special Travel Concessions 
Certain conditions will prevail this summer by taking 
advantage of which you can enjoy a vacation in the 
wonderful West for only a trifle more than it will cost 
you to live at home. Ask us how this can be done. 


eo 
ASS or Rock Island Travel Bureaus in all principal 








May be included too; the land of titanic trees that were 

saplings when Moses ruled. In the crumbling old missions 

trace the history of the helmeted adventurers of romantic 

Old Spain. Spend a few never-to-be-forgotten days among 

a _— and orange groves. Bathe in the salt surf of the 
acific, 


Low Summer Fares — Three Vacations in One Tour! 


Cities at your service. “s Mail the coupon. 





Mr. L. M. Allen, V. P. & P. T. M. 


Half the fun of a vacation is in telling about it afterward. Rock Island Lines | 

The more you see the more lees to talk about. The 737 La Salle Station, Chicago 

Rock Island will arrange a vacation for you in each of Please mail me without charge, your. publication on 
America’s most widely discussed playgrounds. ( California (0 Colorado CD Yellowstone 
Route of the Rocky Mountain Limited to Colorado and (Check the book or books you desire) 


the Golden State Limited to California. Other fast trains 
on convenient schedules. Choice of routes. Go one way— 
return another. Stop over anywhere. 
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The Crusades 


carried light into darkness, brought to Europe the knowledge of the music of 
the older civilization, solo or accompanying instruments, inspired the orders 
of the Troubadours, Trouveres, Minstrels, and Minnesingers, which led to the 


birth of Modern Music. 


RHYTHM 
Fundamental Rhythms, Number 1, Number 2 - 19396 
Fundamental Rhythms, Numbers 3 and 4 - 19379 





Knight of the Hobby Horse, etc. - - - - 18853 
Run, Run, Run; Jumping, etc. - - 18840 
Motive for Skipping - - - - - - 18253 
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3 2° Medicine Song - - - - - 17611 =) = ® 
a4 Whoopee Ti Yi Yo - - - - - 19059 a) 
Sweet is True Love- - - - - - - 18146 
From an Indian Lodge - - - - - - - 19460 
Good News; Live a-Humble - - - - - - 17663 
Listen to the Mocking Bird - - - ----- - 19250 


I] Dream of Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair - 45324 


AMERICAN MUSIC 


Our mission of carrying the MUSIC of all the world to the 24,000,000 children of the schools 
of America, is scarcely less holy or far reaching in its results. We have unlocked the treasure 
house of all the world’s great and beautiful music, and organized it into delightful studies of the 
elements of which Music is made, building them up again into the perfected composition. 


Are your pupils really studying music or only about it through one little phase of its technique? 
Or are you giving them the real music itself? Think it over. 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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- Editors’ Forecast 


6¢(\LD IRONSIDES!” What a 

wealth of association resides in 
that affectionate nickname for the 
most famous of American battleships! 
No visit to Boston is complete that 
fails to include a pilgrimage to the 
Charlestown Na Yard to see the 
frigate Constitution. Within recent 
years there has been constant danger 
of its sinking, but now a Congres- 
sional appropriation gives hope of its 
being thoroughly reconditioned. Never 
again are we likely to see the valiant 
old warrior, with all sails spread, 
plowing the Atlantic, but how thrill- 
ing the sight would be is conveyed in 
a painting by Marshall Johnson, Jr. 
This, reproduced on our May cover, 
will be a splendid complement to 
Holmes’s famous poem “Old Ironsides.” 
Its teaching value will be enhanced by 
Mr. Lemos’ text and the usual small 
pictures for class use. 

We are pleased to announce a series 
of most practically helpful “Letters 
to a Country Teacher’—a very new 
country teacher—by one whose long 
experience and sympathetic familiarity 
with rural needs and possibilities parti- 
cularly fit her to write such a series— 
Mrs. Mamie Thomson Johnson. For 
the most part, these letters will ap- 
pear in the department “Rural School 
and Community.” The first three, re- 
lating to summer school and prepara- 
tions for the next school year, will be 
published in May and June. 

Next month Mrs. McFarland will 
present another of her industrial 
geography problem-project articles, 
this time on Steel. A personal study 
made by her of this great basic indus- 
try, at Gary, Ind., and at Pueblo, Colo., 
has given the author a _ background 
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for an informative and carefully 
worked out analysis. 

Spring being the accepted season for 
outdoor track athletics and associated 
activities, readers will appreciate an 
account of “County Field Meets in 
Maryland” by William G. Ewald, As- 
sistant to the Director of the Play- 
ground Athletic League, Inc., Balti- 
more. 

Our chief travel article for this 
present month takes us to a region full 
of interest and beauty—southwestern 
Utah, with its Zion National Park, its 
Bryce Canyon, Red Canyon, Cedar 
Breaks, Kaibab National Forest, and 
other wonders. Another, shorter, ar- 
ticle, “Unforgetable Yellowstone,” 
will be found on page 81. Next month, 
in “Under the Southwestern Sun,” 
Emma Tolman East will sketch the 
varied and amazing features of “the 
Great Pass,” the Apache Trail in Ari- 
zona (Roosevelt Dam and Lake, Fish 
Creek Canyon, prehistoric cliff dwell- 
ings), Carriso Gorge, and the Imper- 
ial Valley. In these travel articles we 
can hardly more than hint at the at- 
tractions of our National Parks and 
other scenic regions, but readers will 
find in railroad and steamship an- 
nouncements in this issue further sug- 


. gestions for travel such as would make, 


the next summer vacation a memora- 
ble one in their experience. 

A quotation from Olive Thorne Mil- 
ler entitled “The Bird is Our Brother” 
will be used as the basis for Mr. 
Lemos’ May civic poster. Both in the 
pages of construction work and in the 
entertainment department, seasonable 
material will be provided. A Memorial 
Day pageant and a series of tableaus 
for Mother’s Day, together with songs 
and recitations, will furnish numbers 
for May programs of various sorts. 
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The following magazines and books for teachers, described elsewhere in this magazine, 
may be ordered in combination at special money-saving prices. The list below gives the 
prices when ordered separately. The list at right gives the prices in combination. 
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The GOLDEN BOOK of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


New Revised and Enlarged Edition 











202 2 mT We 15c 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs isa 
complete song book for schools of all kinds 
and for assembly and community singing. 
It contains a choice collection of folk songs, 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspirational 
songs, songs for special occasions, an ex- 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a com- 
plete list of national and patriotic songs 
and an unusually large and desirable col- 
lection of songs for Christmas. There are 
also a number of rounds and several tunes 
suitable for marches and drills, so that 
altogether it will meet every need. 


Partial List of the Songs Included 


Abide With Me 

Alouette 

America 

America the Beautiful 
Annie Laurie 

Anvil _Chorus 

Auld Lang eo} 

Baa! Black Sheep 


Largo 

Last Rose of Summer 
a Provoker, A 
uead, Kindly Light 
Lightly Row 

uittle Bo-Peep 

ittle Man, A 


Baa! Loch Lomond 
Battle Hymn of the Re- Long Trail, The 
public soreley, The 
Blue Bells of Scotland .ove’s Old Sweet Song 
Broom, The (Round) uuther’s Cradle Hymn 
Bull Dog, The facDonald’s Farm 
Carry Me Back to Old March of Men of Harlech 
Virginny Marseillaise Hymn 


Comin’ Thro’ the Rye ferrily, Merrily. (Round) 





Cradle Song—Brahms Michigan, My Michigan 
Darling Nelly Gray Mummy Song, The 

Deck the Hall My Bonnie Thee 
Dixie [Thine Eyes My Faith Looks Up to 
Drink to Me Only With My Old Kentucky Home 
Farmer, e Nearer, My God, to Thee 
Farmyard, The O Little Town of Beth- 
First Noel, The ehem 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton O Me! O My! (A Toast) 
Gaily the Troubadour Old Black Joe 


Go Down, Moses , 
God_ Be With You Till 
We Meet Again / 
God Bless Our Native 


Land 
Good Night (Round) 
Good Night, Ladies 
Graduation Song 
Gymnastic Relief, A 


Old Oaken Bucket, The 

Onward, Christian Sol- 
iers 

Perfect Day 

Reuben and Rachel 

Robin Adair 

Robin _ Redbreast. 

Rocked _in the Cradle of 


Hail to the Chief the Deep : 
Hark! The Herald Angele Scotland’s Burning 
Si [Tara’s Halls (Round) 


Sin, 
Harp * That Once Thro’ Silent Night 

Holy, Holy, Holy Smiles ¥ 

Home, Sweet Home ion Levi 

How Can I_Leave Thee ish Cavalier,The [The 
How D’Ye Do Spangled anner, 
Illinois Sweet and Low [iot 
Indian Lullaby Swing Low, Sweet Char- 
In the Gloaming There’s Music in the Air 
It Came Upon the Mid- Three Fishermen, The 
night Clear Vacant Chair, The 

Jesus, Lover of My Soul We Three Kings of 
Jingle Bells 























Jolly Old St. Nicholas 

Joy to the World Homeward Fly 

suena M Wige Ton and I Were 
Cathleen avourneen oung, Maggie 

Keep the Home Fires While Shepherds Watched 
Burnin Their Flocks F 

Keller's ‘American Hymn Work, for the Night is 

Killarney Coming 


And 102 other songs just as good. 

The new “Golden Book” contains 128 pages, 
6 x 9 inches, is printed from newly engraved 
plates on a good quality of paper, and attrac- 
tively bound in covers made from “rope stock 
which is very tough and durable. 

Quantity price, 15 cents a copy, $1.80 a dozen, 
or $15.00 a hundred, transportation prepaid. 
When one hundred or more copies are ordered 
at one time, to be shipped to one address, a 
special price is made of $12.50 a hundred, trans- 
portation payable by purchaser. 

Single copies, 20 cents, postpaid. 

Send today for as many copies of the Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs as you need for your 
school. You ‘will find it the biggest value ever 
offered in a song book. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. Y¥. — Des Moines, Iowa 
Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 


(Order from Office Nearest to You. ) 
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LATTA’S HELPS for TEACHERS 


Cincinnati Convention 


A Notable Success 


ONLY in the perspective of years 
can the importance of a _ great 
convention be truly measured. To at- 
tempt to bring into focus such a gath- 
ering as that of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association, with its multiplic- 
ity of ideas and interests and per- 
sonalities, is perhaps futile. It would 
be impossible, if it were not for a cer- 
tain unity of purpose which is_be- 
coming more clearly evident from 
year to year. Thirteen thousand 
strong, the Department at its meeting 
in Cincinnati during February 22-26 
did some very definite things, and 
it set in motion a tremendous force of 
influence for future accomplishment. 

The convention approved, in the 
Resolutions adopted: a separate fed- 
eral Department of Education (minus 
“Relief” or “Welfare” or any such 
thing) ; federal aid for education; rat- 
ification of the federal child labor 
amendment; the codification of inter- 
national law and the creation of an 
effective international court of jus- 
tice; character teaching in all schools; 
a campaign for clean drama, motion 
pictures, books and newspapers. The 
Department elected Frank W. Ballou, 
superintendent of schools in Washing- 
ton, D. C., to be its president for the 
next year, E. E. Lewis, superintendent 
of schools, Flint, Mich., second vice- 
president, and Norman R. Crozier, 
assistant superintendent of schools, 
Dallas, Tex., member of the executive 
committee. William McAndrew, su- 
perintendent in Chicago and retiring 
president, becomes first vice-president. 


Aspects of the Convention 


Before the Department of Superin- 
tendence, meeting in a body or in sec- 
tions, and the other departments and 
organizations associated with it, sev- 
eral hundred addresses were given, 
concerned with every imaginable 
phase of school administration, class- 
room procedure, and curriculum con- 
tent. Persons interested especially 
in vocational education had an excel- 
lent opportunity to see in operation 
the part-time co-operative plan origi- 
nated in Cincinnati. The exhibits 
were unusually worth while. Among 
them was a remarkable collection of 
school art aiming at civic improve- 
ment. Exhibitors in general were 
greatly pleased with the very satis- 
factory arrangements made for them 
in Music Hall. Long famous as an 
educational, musical, artistic, and so- 
cial center, the city demonstrated its 
ability as an entertainer. The private 
art gallery of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
P. Taft, one of the finest in the coun- 
try, was opened to visitors. On one 
afternoon an elaborate processional 
pageant with music was presented by 
some 2000 school children, a spectacle 
that greatly impressed those who saw 
it. Other entertainment features were 
of similarly high quality. 


Exemplifying American Ideals 


To return to the Department’s pro- 
gram. It had been built in a masterly 
way by President McAndrew and his 
associates around the idea that if 
American schools are to continue to 
be distinctly American and to accom- 
plish their full mission, they must 
thoroughly support and exemplify the 
characteristic American ideals. That 
the great fundamental truths upon 
which our government rests, express- 
ed in such words and phrases as 
equality, life, liberty, happiness, jus- 
tice, tranquillity, the common de- 
fense, the general welfare, a more 
perfect union—that these are bound 
up vitally with the task of the educa- 
tor was never made more’ uncom- 
promisingly clear. 

So many very quotable things were 
said that we are embarrassed by our 
inability to do more than give occa- 
sional paragraphs. One of the most 
notable addresses was that on “The 
Faith of the Founders,’? made by Dr. 
Randall J. Condon, superintendent of 
schools in Cincinnati, who has recent- 











OUR BEST OFFER 


Order $1 worth of Latta’s 
supplies with one of the 
following and subtract 36c 


URNS! = from total. Try it 


MATa, | 52tta’s Bk. for Teacher $1.00 


Primary Education... .$2.00 
Normal Instructor-P.P. $2.00 
Everyday Plans, 3 vol. $1.50 
The Real Mother Goose $1.99 
How to Teach the Pri- 
mary Grades ....... $1.25 
Seeley’s | Book $1.50 
Marion George Plan Books, 
10 vols. Primary, set, $3.50 








READ THIS 
TATIAS ROK FOE Pere 
=ACHERS—The new edi- 7 
tion is 9x14 inches, contains LATTAS BOOK 
288 pages and weighs two 74 
pounds. It represents the ‘TEACHER 


efforts of several prominent 
educators who know the 
needs of primary and rural 
teachers. Postpaid for $1.00 

Note. --Buy $5.00 worth of 
miscellaneous supplies and 
pay only 49 for Latta’s - 
Book for Teachers—or it is free with a purchase 
of supplies amounting to not less than $10.00. 














Compare Our Postpaid Prices with Others Postpaid 


Printed Weaving Mats 


Size 6'%4x6%, assorted colors, half-inch 
rinted on thick paper, to 
e cut out; 15 mats.....14c 


Mats, Cut-Out 


Size 8x8, Construction 
aper, assorted colors, half- 
inch slits, all cut out and 
ready to weave, 20 mats, 
with weavers .....06.,--29¢ 
500 Extra Weavers, same as 
with Cut-out Mats......17¢ 


Cloth Bound Story Books 


For the Children’s Hour. .$1.74 
Mother Stories $1. 


slits, 





Hero Stories ......c0c0 
In the Child’s World. . 
The Real Mother Goose.. 
Child’s Garden of Verse. .§ 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales......$ 


Blackboard Stencils 


each 5c, Babies; 


More Mother Stories......$1.49 
Firelight Stories ......... $1.49 
For the Story Teller......$1.74 
Friendly Tales .........-$ 51.74 
Tell Me Another Story....$1.74 
Bimal StOHeS. vecccccss .99¢ 

? 





Sunbonnet Overall 


Borders, : 
Boys; Brownies; Fruit; Cat Tails; Flag; Tulip; 
Pussy Willow; Goslings; Birds; Eskimo; Chicks. 


New Cuitp Lire Cacenpar Stencits, 22x34. Set 
nine school months, 74c; each, Ilc; 3 for 29c. 
OtHer SteENciILS, 22x 


Reed—Raffia—Pine Needles 


No. I, per lb., 98c; No. 2, 93c; No. 3, 90c; 
No. 4, 87c; No. 5, 83c; No. 6, 77c; 4” Flat, 96c 


Raffia, natural color, best grade, per pound...25c 
Raflfia Frames, round or oval, per doz........ Ite 
Colored Raflia, name colors, pes pound...... 83c 
Long Brown Pine Needles, per pound........ 43c 
Sex Hygiene Books —, 
Teaching Sex Hygiene...... im) HERSELF 


Herself, $1.34; Himself 


The Man and the W oman... $1.09 


Primary Supplies 
Latta’s penmanship copies, 
700 words of good script. .19¢ 
8 Assorted Borders to Color,. 19¢ 


TALKS WITH WOMEN 
CONCERNING THEMSELVES 


£8. LowRy 





25 Prize Cards, 4x6 inches. .14c 
Carbon Paper, 20x 30, one 

abeet, Fic: 9 100 scence cscde 
12 Sheets Transparent Tracing Paper, 17x22..19¢ 
2,000 Colored Papers, 1x6, to make chains. . .33c 
Transparent Rice Tracing Paper, 25x40, 6 shts, 24c 
© Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools..... l4c 


Gummed Devices 


Chicks; Cupids; Black Cats; Santa 
Turkey; Holly; Flowers; Pilgrims; 
Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; Ilearts; 
Stars; Dots; Owls. Per box.....% 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, I-in., asstd...19¢ 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed....34c¢ 


Paper, Paste, Crayons 


Manila Drawing Paper, 














. ee. ye al lb., 13c; ream 9x12, 
a oys Marcning, e We are prepared to supply wt. 5 Ibs 2: #e 

Bo Peep and Sheep, | IMPORTANT: We sro vrevered to eurnly | wi. 5 ibs., Gle; ream 
Butterfly and Morn- | A, Owen Publishing Company. ‘When ordering | Construction Papet 
ing Glory, Hen and | pooks and supplies from us you may include any 18 4 oo tr 
Chicks, Uncle Sam, | items needed from the Owen list and thus save Sxe4, asst. a 
Evangeline, Sunbon- | the time and bother of making out two orders. 15 sheets, 2  Ibs., 
net Babies, Roll of 42c; same paper 
Honor, Program. 9x12, 50 sheets. .25c¢ 


PuysioLocy SKELETON, each IIc, Heart, Stomach, 

Brain, Human Body, Ear, Eye, Circulation, 
Seat Work Stencits, 10 of each, Flowers, An- 
imals, Children, Birds, Brownies, Fruit, 10 for llc 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Cotorep Cuark, Box M, doz. asstd...24c 
8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil..........19¢ 


Entertainment Books (Rat 
Special Days in Primary Grades. 29c]fiiNeg.-Samm 
Catchy Comic Dialogues 34cH TTS 
olly Dialogues , | GRADES 
fonologues for Young Folks... 34 
Pieces—Plays for Closing Days, 
Closing Day Entertainments..... 
Tableau Lights, red, green, blue, 


Silent Reading Seat Work Cards 


Sets Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, six stories each, per set. .29¢ 
Bass Wood Rulers, per dozen.......+.+.+e-- l4c 
Hardwood Rulers, beveled brass edge, doz....74c 


Popular Pictures 


SEPIA, 16x20—Helping Hand, 
Washington, Lincoln, Can't You 
Talk, Feeding Her Birds, Song 
of the Lark, Stratford on Avon, 
Avenues of Trees, Angelus, In- 
fa\nocence, Gleaners, Dance of the 
Nymphs, Windmill. Each 44c 
Hand Colored as above...99c 
Latta’s Brown Prints of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, size 16x 
20, each 19c; both for 34c 
50 Popular Pictures, 214x3, 19c 
10 Indian Post Cards, asstd, 7c 
Book of 48 Indians, 7x9, in native dress..... 24c 
Common Birds in Colors, 7x9 inches, 13 for 24c 


Latta’s Construction Patterns 


Latta’s 33 Construction Patterns, ready to cut 
out, with 100 brass paper fasteners, postpaid, B4¢ 
























Brass Paper Fasteners, 4 in., 100....12¢ 
% in., 6c: 34 in., 20c; 1 in.........24e * 
Pin Head Paper Fasteners, 200 for....17c 


16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9..14c 

16 Birds in Colors, with description, 
and 16 Birds to Color as above, 6x9, 24c 

Crepe Paper Posters: Birds, Easter, But- 
terflies, Mother Goose, Japanese, ea., 24c 


Sewing Cards 


Familiar Birds sewing cards..............4. l5c 
Latta’s Sewing Cards, 30 good patterns...... 19c 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, per set....... .24¢ 


Common White Drawing Paper, lb., 18c; ream, 
9x12, wt. 6% Ibs., $1.12; rm. 6x9, 3% Ibs., 58c 
Light weight Tinted Poster Paper, 36 sheets, 
18x24, assorted colors, weight 2 pounds....43c 
_. Same paper, 50 sheets, 18 colors, 9x12..... loc 
Tough White Cardboard for sewing cards or 
construction, 50 sheets 9x12 or 100 sheets 
6x9, 2 Ib. 42c; same 24x36, 12 sheets, 4 Ib. 90c 
Writing Paper, ruled both sides, ream, 84x11, 
4 lbs. 98c; or 8x10%4 for 93c. Good type- 
writer paper, 844x11, 500 sheets, 4 Ibs., $1.05 
Examination Paper, printed heads, 100 sheets, 24¢ 


Ideal Paste Flour, | Ib. makes 1 gal., per Ib. .25¢ 
Latta’s Economy Paste, % pint, 1 ib a3¢; 
Pmt 2 We, 216, GUNG S Ub sccccocesaves 65¢ 
Flash Cards 
Flash Number Cards for Teachers, illustrated, 19c 
Primary Flash Number Cards for Teachers.. .2 


- te 
Primary Arithmetic Cards for Seatwork......27¢ 
Seatwork Arithmetic Cards for All Grades... .22c 


Drawings to Color 


8 Large Physiology Drawings in outline...... 9% 
50 Special Drawings to color, assorted, 6x9, .24¢ 
21 Large Colored Posters to cut and mount. .24¢ 
Latta’s Paper Cutting Designs, 42 in set, 5x8, 17¢ 
Primary Language Cards, 96 drawings, set...24 
Word Cards to build sentences, 720 words...27c 
Latta’s New Phonic Flash Cards, 35 cards... .44c 
Printed Outline Maps 

50 Outline Maps, 8YAxI1, name subjects.....39c 
U. S. Map, 24x36 in., on chart paper, 3 for 24c 
Easy Sentences to Trace, printed dimly...... 15c 
1900 Alphabets and Figures on Cards........2% 
Latta’s Seat Work Book, 96 pages, 6x9......29¢ 
1000 Colored Sticks, asstd, | to 5 inches, box, 43c 

COPING SAW with 12 
6 inch blades..........29¢ 

16 Coping Saw Patterns to 
__ trace actual size........1% 
Ticket Punch, Round Hole.24« 
Tube Mending Glue...... 4c 

16 Manual Training Exer- 
cises for Boys..... 

Thirteen Doll Furniture 

Patterns to trace for 

cardboard construction, 

t 









with instructions 
When Mother Lets | 

Box Fkurniture .. 
Bird Houses Boys Can Build..... 64c 
Six Loom Patterns to trace....... 19¢ 
3usy Hands in Construction Work, 79c 


Constructive Work, by Worst... .99c 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener........ 99¢ 
Booklets for Closing Days, per doz.......... 89c 


——REMEMBER—WE PAY ALL POSTAGE IN THE U. S. A.—— 


SEND MONEY ORDER 
OR DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 


ORDER FROM NEAREST PLACE 


7th Ave., Huntington, W. Va. — 


J.S. LATTA, Inc., 


: 1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


18th Street, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Ask for Catalog Listing Everything for the Teacher 











Largest 
Teacher 


Placement 
in the U. S. 


Under One Management 
E. E. OLP, 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blud., Chicago 
For many years a leader. Recently 
acquired adjoining suite of offices to 
meet growing needs. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
Southern Bldg., Washington 
General teacher placement work in 
all sections of the country. Operates 
on a cost basis. Free registration, 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU 
Chicago Temple, Chicago 
Exclusively for college (including 
teachers college) and university work. 
Operates on a cost basis. 


EDUCATION SERVICE 
1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
An educational clearing house for 
teachers and schools. Service cover- 
ing all problems and interests of 
teachers. Public school work, includ- 
ing teaching and administrative 
positions, a specialty. Operates on 
a cost basis. Free registration. 


GRADE TEACHERS 


The Fisk Teachers Agency, National 
Teachers Agency, and Education 
Service are all enlarging their facilities 
for grade work. Through their vari- 
ous connections, they cover the entire 
country. If available for a position 
now or next September, write for an 
application blank. 





A Good 
Photograph 


with your application is necessary 
in securing a better position. It 
represents you when you yourself 
cannot be present. Officials seldom 
consider credentials without a photo. 


A large photo is expensive, imprac- 
tical and very easily lost. If youdo 
not have small photos, send a large 
one, securely wrapped, together 
with $1.50 and we will have 25 re- 
productions made about 2%x3% 
inches, returning the original to you 
intact. 


| Mane. CO. I 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
@ size, printing surface, 4'¢x7, $1. 
Note size 6'4x10, $2. Lettersize 
10x12's, $3.50. Full directions 
ink and sponge complete. Also sent 
c.0.D. Fareer sizes. Send for Cir- 





cular, Sample of Work, and Special 
Offer to Teachers. Satisfaction or 

Money Back, and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 

W, FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
rs, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, Musical Readings, Comic Songs, Motion & Pantomime 
Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertai for 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ly been on leave as a special editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly. At the vesper 
service on February 22, he said: 
“The schools are in a position to 
make the most of the fundamental 
teachings of the Constitution. The 
schools are in the service of the State 
and they have a twofold mission— 
to educate the individual citizen for 
himself and for the part that he must 
play in the social organization that 
we call the State, whether it be in the 
neighborhood, the city, the state or 
the nation, or all combined. It is also 
said, with a clear understanding, that 
only a small part of the education of 
a child or man is given through the 


. school, but with a firm belief that the 


school must co-operate and combine 
with all the other forces and institu- 
tions of the community, and must 
come itself into a larger place of in- 
fluence and responsibility, co-ordinat- 
ing and directing these forces to a 
common end. 

“The public schools are reaching 
out to every field where children live 
and work and play; and are trying to 
shape the influences that touch child- 
hood for the welfare of the children 
and the state. They are not limiting 
their mission to the children alone, 
but stand with wide-open doors ready 
to render any service which the com- 
munity may need. 

“They are trying to educate to the 
largest possible extent all the people 
in the belief that only so shall de- 
mocracy rise upon a secure founda- 
tion, for democracy is not safe when 
we have educated a part of the peo- 
ple, or have developed a few great 
leaders—though this is also neces- 
sary—but when we have raised the 
average intelligence of all the people 
and have made each man a master of 
himself and his vocation; when we 
have kindled within his heart the feel- 
ing of brotherhood and have inspired 
within him a lasting devotion to the 
State and to the ideals for which Am- 
erica: stands. 

“We must not subordinate the in- 
dividual to the State, but must so 
teach him that he will of his own free 
choice subordinate himself to the 
common good. Fine character, lofty 
motives, social ideals, civic service, a 
patriotism that makes the citizen 
ready to live or die for his country, 
these are the things the schools must 
strive after and these they must ac- 
complish in their teaching if they are 
to render the largest service to the 
State and to its citizens.” 

Turning to a large American flag 
to which the audience shortly before 
had rendered its salute, Dr. Condon 
aid his own tribute: ‘My flag, born 
in the days of the revolution, baptized 
in the days of civil strife, rededicated 
to the cause of human freedom in the 
great world conflict; in peace and in 
war it has ever floated as the symbol 
of liberty and justice. May its stars 
never grow dim and its stripes never 
fade. And may the children in the 
schools over which it shall float be so 
taught to love justice, to hate evil 
and to do good, that they may forever 
protect the flag and the ideals for 
which it stands.” 


Qualities to Develop 


Practical, present-day life demands 
as a basis for selection of studies were 
emphasized by Charles H. Judd, di- 
rector of the School of Education, 
University of Chicago, in reporting 
for the commission on curriculum. He 
said: “An active principle which is 
now coming to be recognized in the 
selection of content is that of utility 
in a broad sense. Will the inclusion 
of a particular topic or subject in- 
crease the effectiveness of the indivi- 
dual? Will it influence life for good? 
Will it build character? Although 
teachers may rightly expect that char- 








. Shadow 
all ficlidays, Minstrel Shows, 
Hand books-Make-Up-Goccs; | New Minstrel Shows, 
oye aoe 
- Ss. D vues, 8 le for high school 
623 So. wenaey Dept. $8 | and collego presentation. 


Plays For Children 


A descriptive list of over 150 plays recommended by au- 
thorities on dramatics for children will be sent free to 


teachers on request. _ Ask for List K. 
OLD TOWER PRESS, 59 E. Adams St., Chicago 























Spend it HIKING in 

© the ROCKY MOUN. 

9 TAINS. Portable Camp 

for Women and Girls—New Wonderful Scenery 
Every Day. High Altitudes, snow, cool nights, sun- 
shiny days, wild flowers, trout fishing, all the ro- 
mance of the old gold mining era, open range, real 
cowboys. Spend six weeks with us in the open air. 
A vacation that is Different. Write for circular. 


THOMAS CAMP & OUTING CO., 
Pearl Bermes, Sec’y. Creede, Colo. 




















To Grade Teachers, Supervisors, Critics 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago; 
Symes Building, Denver; | 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York; | 
Peyton Building, Spokane. | 





geo past eight years we have placed over three 
thousand GRADE TEACHERS, SUPERVI- 
SORS, and CRITIC TEACHERS. Salaries for Grade 
Teachers the last five years have averaged over $1400. 
Many received $1600 or better and a goodly number 
were placed at $1800 to $2200. These teachers were 
placed in high class Private Schools, in Public Schools 
in large cities, in choice suburban schools, and in pro- 
gressive new towns with good school buildings and 
equipment. | 

The suburbs of Chicago, New York, Pittsburgh, | 
Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Milwaukee, | 
Denver, and of many other cities secure from us hun- 
dreds of Grade Teachers every year. City schools call 
on us for Grade Teachers, Grade Supervisors, Super- 
visors of Music, Drawing and Home Economics. The 
supply of Critic Teachers in Normal Schools is never 
equal to the demand. 


‘Send for our booklet “Teaching as a Business.” 
We have the patronage and can help you. 











April 1925 



































WILLARD W. ANDREWS, PRrEs. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY J EACHERS AGENCY, INC. 


CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
We have GOOD POSITIONS for GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALARIES. Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 





ao New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
mapy calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WARREN NEVIN DRUM, [igr. 


46th year. Oldest Teachers’ Agency in the United States under 
one continuous t. Ui lied personal service. 
Free Registration. Well prepared teachers in great demand. 
205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. “It pays to Register with this Agency.”” Write todaye 
V. P. REEVES, Manager. 











H. C. REEVES, Pres. and Treas. 


ROCHESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


27 CLINTON AVENUE SOUTH, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Registration form sent on request. No fee till position is secured. 


9 THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
SaERE Shwwane AGENCY, INC. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-THREE YEARS 
niversity Block, 


a are constantlyin touch with the BEST and HIGHEST SALARIED 
S Y R A Cc U S E s N x Y. SCHOOLS in the EAST and often ADVANCE SALARIES THIRTY to 
L. C. MacMillan, President. 


We work 
earnestly, 
persistently 
and successfully 
for our members. 





FTY percent. Send for FREE Registration Blank. 
MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 





Progressive, Wide Awake Teachers 


Wanted tne co.oPERATIVE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
302 Hurst Bl BU 


idg., FFALO, N.Y. L. E. Porter, Manager 
REGISTRATION FREE—You have the ability. Why not list your services with us ? 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
H. R. SOPER, Proprietor, 507 Fifth Avenue, (42nd Street), New York 
Full Information on Request. “Established 1919” Write Department N. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestown, N. Y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, stitute” 2.3 














THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU 4 ViTE TENNESSEE.” 


FREE ENROLLMENT FOR NORMAL AND COLLEGE GRADUATES, No Branch Offices. 


ESTABLISHED OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
Has wide personal acquaintance with School Off- 
cials in Northwest, Midwest and Western States. 
Fills positions, Public and Private schools, Nor- 
mals, Colleges. Send for Free Registration Blank. 
MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS AGENCY, 
809-10-11 Besse Bldg., 602 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 6. 





MINNEAPOLIS 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
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No. 2 
SOUVENIR 


Write for samples. 


copies—8 cents each. 
dozen, any quantity. 


Another new idea In gifts to your pupils—The Assort- 
ed Series Closing Day Souvenirs shown at the right 
are made of heavy art 
tones enhanced by the use of exquisite Sepia repro- 
ductions from the works of great Masters of Art, and 
giving an effect of rich beauty ordinarily found only 
in the most expensive printed matter. dD. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


OUVENIRS 


For Closing Days of School 


The kind your pupils like to keep. 


individually to your order 


paper, with excellent color 


The Souvenirs shown here are the latest development in a 
printing method which brings you beautiful designs and careful workmanshi t c 
low cost. They are distinctly your gift to your class. ee ne 


ee to your name, — ae. the name of your school, etc., these little remem- 
Nces carry an appropriate message from you to your pupils. They are a real joy t i 
the kind your pupils will always cherish. slctiiaataaianes 


HARTER’S NO. 1, 2, AND 3 SOUVENIRS 


The No. 1, 2, and 3 Souvenirs are beautiful little six page booklets designed to be made up 

; Cleverly arranged in three different cover designs to give 
the attractive book effect illustrated at the left. A four page insert allows ample 
space for special imprinting to your order. 

The appropriate sentiment on page one of the insert together with special PRINTING 

of the name of School, District, County, State, your name, and your pupils’ names 

make this gift distinctly your “bon voyage’’ to each of your pupils. 

Covers of these Souvenirs are made from SPECIAL IMITATION LEATHER PAPER 
STEEL DIE EMBOSSED AND BOUND WITH GENUINE SHEEPSKIN THONGS. Send 

coupon below for samples of the Nos. 1, 2, and 3 Souvenirs. 

PRICES No. 1, 2, 3—with printing of names which you send us, 12 for $2.00, additional 
With sentiment only, no special printing of names, etc.,—$1.00 per 

Envelopes in which to enclose No. 2 Souvenirs, 10 cents per dozen. 


HARTER’S ASSORTED SERIES SOUVENIRS 


Each Souvenir made with open panel cutout in 
cover, showing miniature mounted on page three, se- 
lected from World's greatest paintings. 

Cover pages 
tiful art type, 
Space on page 3 for teachers’ name, name of 
ce and date, 


carry appropriate sentiments in beau- 
with border designs and decorations. 
yupil, 


Price, each, $0.08; per doz., $0.75 





selections eusy for you 


purse. 





plete instructions for ordering by mail. 


NO CHARGE FOR SAMPLES—These samples are sent to 
selections at the time and in the manner most convenient 


GRADUATION ANNOUNCEMENTS—INVITATIONS—DIPLOMAS 


The dignity and charm of your Graduation and closin y 
i ci g days of school are 
you know that the supplies you select are pleasing in po ene ma and in perfect taste. 


materially increased when 
Ve make such 


by providing Certificates of P i i ’ onceme itati 

and Announcements worthy the dignity of the ai ten ce ain at cen ek ee 
express the spirit and taste of your class let us send you our 1925 samples at once. 
NEW STYLES AND PRICES FOR 1925—Prices 
high quality offered, yet our wide assortment of styles and designs permits selections to exactly fit your 


To assure selection of numbers which truly 
Use coupon below, 


we quote are exceptionally modest considering the 


) you without charge, and will help you make 
for you. Ve send you order blanks and com- 


Please check samples you wish to examine on the coupon below. 





once. 





PREMIUM NO. 
(see Premium No, 12). 
PREMIUM NO. 2—Pencil Sharpener. 


4—American Flag. 
50 pencils. 
— NO. 3—School Thermometer. 
pencils, 
PREMIUM NO. 4—15 Blackboard Stencils. 
pencils. 
—original Script. 50 pencils. 
N —7 lbs. 
100 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 7—Ten Pupils’ 
100 pencils. 


Send coupon at right for Harter’s New Free Catalog which 


Teachers’ 
Premiums 


Send us your name, name of school, and address. 
We send correct number of good pencils for your 
pupils to sell at 5c each. Then send us the pro- 
ceeds. of the sale and we ship the premium at 


3x5 ft. 


50 pencils. 
50 


50 
PREMIUM NO. 5—Deciaration of Independence, 
Permoplast Modeling 
Pantographs. 


and Pupils’ 





PREMIUM NO. 
60 pencils, 
PREMIUM NO. 9—20 copies “Golden Book of 
Favorite Songs.” 100 pencils, 
PREMIUM NO. 10—25 copies 
Classics.”” 100 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 12—American Fag, 
100 pencils, 

PREMIUM NO. 14—School Room pictures, your 
choice of any of the attractive pictures listed in 
our new Teacher’s Catalog. 50 pencils. 
fully describes premiums, 


8—One Teacher’s Pantograph. 


“Supplementary 


5x8 ft. 





and 


Special Offer of free personal visiting cards for Teachers. 


2048 East 71 Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


THE 


HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 





4 HARTER’S 
“ASSORTED SERIES” 





SPECIAL CLUB OFFER—(Get one or more of your 
associate teachers to order Souvenirs with you, and we 
gladly allow 10 per cent discount on entire lot. 
applies to Nos. 1, 2, 
nirs shown above. 


This 
and 3, and Assorted Series Souve- 





CLASS AND SCHOOL JEWELRY—FELT NOVELTIES 


Use the coupon below or send postcard for our new Catalog of Class and School Rings and 


Pins. 
and Emblems. 


NEW ELEMENTARY CLASS PINS 





Just the thing that pupils and 
teachers have been waiting for. 
Heavy pressed metal, nickel bor- 
ders and lettering. Background in 
beautiful crimson, maroon, orange, 
amethyst, blue, yellow, ete., a dif- 
ferent shade for each class, Sam- 
ples sent Principals on approval. 
Price only $1.50 per dozen; per 


hundred, $12.00. 


Limited space prevents a full list- 
ing of the 
Line 
Bands, 
Books and other Felt Goods. 
coupon 
which 
in detail. 


Contains descriptions, illustrations and prices on all public and private school Jewelry 


NOVELTIES 


\E/ 
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Ss 
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BANNERS, PENNANTS, 


complete Harter 
Banners, Arm 
Memory 
Send 
Catalog 
items 


very 
of Pennants, 
Caps, Pillows, 


below for Special 
describes all of these 





p-- —-CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE TEACHING HELPS-— 
TO THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2048 E. 71 St., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





| Please send the following checked catalogs, samples, etc., to me without charge. 
(}—New Seatwork and Silent Reading catalog—-cirewlar, (Free) 
| (}—Harter’s new Teachers’ Catalog, which describes and illustrates hundreds of good things that 
I every teacher needs, (Free) 
{ “}—Free WONDER WORKING MAP CONTEST circular—See our announcement on page 23 of 
this magazine, 
I (New list of ‘Helpful Hints for Teachers’’ titles. (Free) 
I (}—Catalog of School and Class Jewelry, Pennants, etc. (Free) 
[}—Free samples of brand new Closing Day Souvenirs—the kind my pupils will like. 
| (Free copy of ‘THE GRADUATE'S GUIDE,” the finest selection of Commencement Plays, Enter- 
{ tainments and Speeches to be had. 
—Samples of Graduation Announcements and Invitations. (Free) 
ae : 
{}—Samples of Certificates of Promotion and Diplomas for 1925, — (Free) 
I [}Catalog of new School Plays and Entertainments for Graduation and Closing Day. 
I 
I aa a napus ebabein nn euelicameiantabieniacnnbieiehinassanieinninmneasnbniniaenmamntpadiaimenanins 
Wi 6a sa canazicsasenpnedsssesacdvascasemsodensubdarensasie ea Sis cukcsasieases tues scewiccisaalaahutehaneaicniga 


2048 East 71 Street, || 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





acter development will be an import- 
ant by-product of all good instruc- 
tion, they have definitely in mind the 
moral qualities which they wish to 
develop in their pupils, such as: 
Honesty, industry, self-control, cour- 
tesy, unselfishness, service, apprecia- 
tion of beauty, open-mindedness, co- 
operation, responsibility, sympathy, 
desire for improvement, adaptability, 
courage, initiative, thoroughness, self- 
judgment, thrift, faith in mankind 
and reverence.” : 


Equality of Opportunity 


The gradual elevation of educa- 
tional. opportunities for children of 
the rural districts to a par with those 
of the more favored city children was 
urged by John J. Tigert, United 
States Commissioner of Education, in 
an address on “Equality of Educa- 
tional Opportunity.” Regarding the 
course to be followed in improving 
conditions, Dr. Tigert said: 

“In the ultimate analysis most of 
the disparity of educational oppor- 
tunity arises from difficulties in fi- 
nancial support. Some communities, 
which possess valuable minerals or 
fertile agricultural land, bear the bur- 
den of supporting schools with little 
difficulty. Other communities which 
do not abound in natural resources or 
advantages find it an economic im- 
possibility to provide good schools. It 
is obvious that this inequality can not 
be adjusted except by taxation and 
financial support from a unit which 
is large enough to include essentially 








within it much of that part of the re- 
gion which possesses natural advant- 
ages in wealth. 

“The state is the legal unit for edu- 
cational administration and control, 
and the natural unit for taxation, to 
accomplish measurable equality in 
school opportunities. 

“Equality of educational opportu- 
nity is dependent upon adequate ad- 
ministration as well as upon adequate 
finances. Correlative with increased 
state support in financing schools, we 
find the rapidly enlarging unit of ad- 
ministration for rural schools. A 
widespread attempt is being made to 
substitute professional administration 
for the outworn system of rural su- 
pervision by _ politicians, inspectors 
and annual visitants.” 


The Superintendent’s Duties 


Jesse H. Newlon, superintendent of 
Denver schools and this year’s presi- 
dent of the N. E. A., said: “Some of 
us would be better superintendents if 
we did not take our positions and our 
importance so much for granted.” He 
discussed the necessary division of au- 
thority, delegating to the school board 
the responsibility for legislation and 
formulation of policies, to the super- 
intendent oversight of the business 
affairs and the direction of the pro- 
fessional work of teaching, to the as- 
sistant superintendents, directors, su- 
pervisors, such executive activities as 
will relieve the superintendent and 
prevent his becoming merely a busi- 
ness manager. 





Educational leaders, he said, must 
have some understanding of the social 
sciences and must read books outside 
the realm of their immediate respon- 
sibilities. Furthermore, they must 
see that the teachers working with 
them participate in the study of edu- 
cational problems and in the develop- 
ment of methods and procedures. 


World Affairs 


Plans for the meeting of the World 
Federation of Education Associations 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, from July 20- 
28 were made in a meeting presided 
over by Dr. Augustus O. Thomas of 
Maine, president of the Federation. 
The United States delegates will sail 
on the Canopic on July 8 from New 
York and on July 9 from Boston for 
Glasgow. In an address on “The 
Function of Secondary Schools in the 
Program of International Understand- 
ing,’ Dr. Thomas laid upon education 
the responsibility for promoting better 
understanding of international affairs, 
and as a means of achieving this end, 
he advocated the utilization of news- 
papers and other current sources of 
information in teaching a _ general 
world history. 

“A live newspaper is better than 
a stale history,” he said. “The pro- 
gram of studies and the textbooks for 
high schools should indicate in definite 
manner how current happenings may 
increase a student’s interest and un- 
derstanding of history, geography, 
civics, art, music and literature. Stu- 
dents should have access to the daily 





papers and to magazines dealing with 
world occurrences. They should be 
taught how to get the impact of world 
events and to interpret them—to think 
in world terms. 

“International justice cannot be 
taught incidentally, collaterally or 
correlatedly with the effectiveness we 
desire. There should be direct and 
purposeful teaching. This may be 
done through the teaching of history, 
literature, world civics, and interna- 
tional contacts, the observance of 
World Good-Will Day, essays on the 
subject of world relations and direct 
teaching of patriotism. The rising 
generation should be taught that the 
Golden Rule is applicable among na- 
tions as among individuals.” 


Outlawry of War 


Speaking on “The Next Step: The 
Outlawry of War,” Raymond Robins 
of Chicago, publicist, said: “To end 
war we must outlaw it. We cannot 
stop it by trying to remove the causes. 
I believe the world never will cope suc- 
cessfully with this situation until the 
United States has sat in conference 
with the nations of the world and has 
legislated v.ar out of existence. Al- 
ways the successful method for the 
liberation of society from the effects 
of an outgrown legal institution has 
been to outlaw the institution and to 
make its exercise a public crime. 
Never has the attack been upon causes; 
there are just as many causes for 
duels to-day as there ever were; just 
as many persons who would like to 
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_ ~the NEW 
actical Drawing 
Art Fducation Ehhon 


SERIES of school Drawing 
Books that will greatly en- 
rich the subject and carry its in- 
fluence into the lives of the chil- 
dren, into the homes of the peo- 
ple, and into community activities. 


The mere mention of the per- 
sonnel of the Editorial Commit- 
tee is a guaranty of the educa- 
tional value of the books. The 
“Art Education” Edition was 
prepared under the supervision 
of the following: 


RoyAL B. Farnum, Principal, 
Massachusetts Normal Art 
School, Director of Art Educa- 
tion, State of Massachusetts; C. 
VALENTINE Kirpy, Director of 
Art Education, State of Pennsyl- 
vania; GEORGE SHELDON DUTCH, 
Head, Department of Fine Arts, 
George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville; Lipa Hooke, 
Supervisor of Drawing, Dallas 
Public Schools. 


Write to nearest office for de- 
scriptive circular or send $2.10 
for sample set of eight books 


Practical Drawing Company 


SCHOOL DRAWING BOOKS - SCHOOL ART MATERIAL - SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
1512-1516 S.Wabash Ave. 1911 Bryan Street 
Chicago, lil. Dallas, Tex. 














Raise Money For Your Class 


The sale of “Adpenco’”’ Hexagon Lead Pencils by your 
pupils affords you an excellent opportunity to raise 
a large fund in a very short time. It is not neces- 
sary fer you to invest a single penny as we finance 
the entire proposition. 

We will send you postpaid 144 best grade lead pen- 
cils cnameled in red, blue, green, yellow or maroon 


finish with gilt tips and red rubber erasers, printed 
in either gold or silver with any inscription that you 
may desire up to 40 letters. Inscriptions similar to 
the following are suggested—HAMILTON HIGH 
SCHOOL, ATHLETIC FUND; WARREN TROUP 
BOY SCOUTS; WALBROOK M. E, SUNDAY 
SCHOOL; GIRLS CLUB, PRAIRIE HIGH SCHOOL;: 
etc. The pencils are to be sold at five cents each. 
When sold you send us $4.25 and retain $2.95 for 
your class, i" 

“ADPENCO” pencils are good pencils and you will 
be surprised at how fast the pupils will sell them. 
Be sure and print the inscription desired plainly. 
Send for your pencils today. ERTISING PENCIL 


COMPANY, Walbrook Station, Baltimore, Maryland 


es 


Advertising Pencil Co., Walbrook Station, Baltimore, Md. 





Please send prepaid 144 Adpenco Pencils in ____eolor finish 
imprinted 

We agree to sell them and remit $4.25 to you in accordance with 
your advertisement. 

DD cecisws eRe toate sides Uabibeconnineiabeenesigeniakeelain 
REIS nccecsnceiavessocephes opubnenscdnceuethnccbeatsbesphneeoeeheoenee 
Name of School...................0d DG i cissncccnnamnnanenscion 





SCHOOL PHOTOS 


to keep the 


with cl ti 
memory of School Days 


25 for $1.00 


High Grade Teachers Application Photos 


25 for $1.50 
SIZE 2%x3% 
Made from any good photosrsph, original 
returned, Free samples, 


H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich, 


50: A COPY pPreratn 














MINN. COURSE OF STUDY and 
Manual for Teachers with Diagram 
of Contents by Theda Gildemeister. 
A work of highest merit endorsed by leading educators 


as a text book and valuable reference. We have made 
a heavy reduction in cost and are glad to pass this 
big saving on to the purchaser. Paper covers only. 


Postage prepaid. 50cents. Cash with order. 
JONES & KROEGER CO., Winona, Minnesota 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


: get human labor without paying for 
it; just as many thirsts for liquor as 
ten years ago—but there are no duels, 
no human slavery and no legal saloons 
in the United States. Institutions 
that are outlawed and their operation 
made a public crime die out of the life 
of the world. This is the answer to 
the supreme problem, the menace of 
war in our civilization to-day.” 


Colleges and Public Schools 


One of the most dramatic sessions 
of the entire convention was the one 
at which the subject discussed was 
“What the Collleges Can Do for the 
Public Schools.” It was presented by 
William Lowe Bryan, president of In- 
diana University, E. G. Doudna, edi- 
tor of the Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
cation, and Frank D. Boynton, super- 
intendent of schools, Ithaca, N. :Y. 
Said Mr. Doudna: “There is a gap be- 
tween the high school and the college. 
About 40 per cent of the freshmen 
entering our great universities do not 
return as sophomores.” He added 
that a survey of seniors in the high 
schools of Massachusetts shows 50 
per cent incapable of doing satisfac- 
tory work in college and 25 per cent 
more whose success is doubtful. 

“The college can do at least three 
things to improve the situation: 
First, it can face the question as to 
whether its objectives, standards, 
procedures, and policies are valid. 
The presumption has been that fail- 
ures in college have been due to in- 
efficient work in the lower schools. 

“Second, it can establish junior col- 
lege courses analogous to the junior 
high school and study the problems 
of adjustment from a position inter- 
mediate between the high school and 
the senior college. It needs to get 
away from the dictum that the first 
two years of college is always a period 
of probation. 

_“Third, and most important, it can 
dignify and ennoble the profession of 
teaching by giving recognition in po- 
sition and salary to teachers of su- 
perior skill, personality, and charac- 
ter. The college has overrated the 
scholar and underrated the teacher.” 

Mr. Boynton, vigorously attacking 
the basis of college entrance require- 
ments and college standards as re- 
lated to the public school curriculum, 
said: “So long as college courses 
continue to be developed over a com- 
paratively narrow field and so long 
as college authorities continue to as- 
sume arbitrarily that the only fit 
candidate for higher education is the 
one who has completed an arbitrarily 
set number of units from an arbitrar- 
ily designated group of studies, little 
relief can be expected from such con- 
ditions.” 

After explaining that the colleges, 
by reason of encouragement and finan- 
cial assistance given them by the pub- 
lic, could no longer be considered “pri- 
vate” institutions, the speaker sug- 
gested that a survey be made of all 
colleges and universities similar to 
that made of public school systems a 
few years ago. 

“It is time that the clouds which 
have hidden Olympus and _ obscured 
the action of the gods should be clear- 
ed away,” he said. “If they be really 
gods they can only be made more 
glorious by the fierce white light of 
publicity.” 

Following the discussion, a motion 
was offered by Dr. Edwin Broome, 
superintendent of schools of Phila- 
delphia, to the effect that copies of Mr. 
Boynton’s address be sent to all the 
colleges and universities in the coun- 
try. It was greeted with a storm of 
applause and was passed unanimously. 





to positions through ap- 
Teachers Ar e Elected plications placed by this 
Agency. The teacher is notified and accepts only if posi- 
tion is satisfactory. Write for free copy of “Short Stories 
about Salaries.” ACME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
702-3 Healey Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. 





in use by teachers. 100 


50,000 Ideal Duplicators 










copies from one hand- 
made original. Cost 2c 
for each set. Write 
your dealer for circular 
or THE HEYER DUPLI- 
CATOR COMPANY 

'20South Wells St., Chicago 











yg e 
The Teachers’ Mutual Service League, 
400 Republic Bank Building, DALLAS, TEXAS, 
aids worthy teachers to good positions in the 
SOUTHWEST. Small cost, efficient service, high- 
est endorsement, long experience. 


AGENTS:—Greatest Seller Out. Sazic "suitticg 








all metals. No liquid, paste or powde: . 
300 per cent profit. It’ . ite quick 3 
SAMPLE. Bestever ProductsCo. 1 Sa etted toe eae 
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A Better Teaching Position 


GI3Y Western Reterence Teachers Wanted, 


may be yours in the 
In your Land,ind ny Land, And halt aworld aaay” “ 


next County, the 

next State or a thou- 

sand miles away by 
enrolling in the same 

Bureau the employers 

used who asked us ofh- 

cially in one season for 

the number of teachers (Chisa) 
in each state as indi- 

cated on map. Write 32) 











Today for free copy of 

“Stepping Upward.” vce? 

Free enrollment. is 
Parant, 


Strictly professional. Rar 


Western Reference & Bond Association 
418 Gates Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
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ROCKY ITT TEACHERS 


We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 


Branch Agencies: 
Portland, Ore. - N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. - Lumber Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo. - - Rialto Bldg. 


740 67 ak OD A 
410 U.GNAaAT. BANK BLDG DENVER. COLO 














The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency es seunss sc 


High School, Streator, Illinois.’’ 
Other Office : 911-12 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 
Write, PAUL YATES, 620 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Leave It To MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 


We have helped others. We will help you. Nation wide service. All kinds of positions. 
Registration free. Write us your wants. We dothe rest. Offices: —3525 Benton Blvd., 
Kansas City,Mo. 315TaborOperaHouse, Denver,Colo. 402, 20 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


of high order is rendered by THE OHIO TEACHER’S 
Professional Service {eG in inane for trained and experienced teachers 
or those just out of college or normal school the kind of positions desired. Our calls come direct from 
school officials and we recommend direct. Write for booklet at once. We operate in every State, 


The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau, 71 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency, Moines 


SITUATED IN THE HEART OF THE LAND OF OPPORTUNITY FOR TEACHERS 
Why not register with us for a position? H. A. MITCHELL, Proprietor, 405 Youngerman Bldg. 


ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


V. L. WEBB, Manager, Operated on the principle of a square deal to all 
604 Boyle Buildin , Little Rock, Arkansas concerned ; a personal interest in members; a wide 


acquaintance with school authorities, 
9 High class nationally known 
Adams-Thurston Teachers’ Agency icin teen Testes 
224 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Colleges, Normal, Public 
and Private Schools, Established 33 years. Write for booklet, “How to Apply”. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. “322.2 


GRADE TEACHERS WANTED. Unlimited field. Free enrollment to those with 
at least two years college work. 


The WEST and ALASKA 


FINE VACANCIES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. ENROLL NOW. 
Free Registration. Latest Certification Booklet Furnished Members. 
E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, -  -  - | MISSOULA, MONTANA 


THE J. M. HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Has strong demand for well-trained, successful elementary Teachers and Executives. Territory—Westernmost 


twelve States, Alaska, the Orient and Spanish America. 
SM. HAHN and Blanche Tucker, Mers. 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 












































Photographs for Application—25 Copies for $1.50 
CHICAGO PICTURE COMPANY, 1553 Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 














IF YOU WANT A GOOD TEACHING POSITION! 


Teachers Come West Rural, Grade, or High School in any State West of the 


Mississippi river, write us at once. Not an agency. 


a a a EE a ET 
NEITHER ENROLLMENT FEE Toachers Information Bureau, "2:2" Denver, Colorado 


PEN PeacaenS®Ccese® ADDITIONAL TEAGHERS NEEDED DAILY 


ENVER - COLORADO 
FLORIDA TEACHER SERVICE BUREAU, 72Z Sovper Building, 


D 
FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ers, Coaches, Supervisors. Vacancies reported daily. Register now for early appointment. M. R. Stroud, Mgr. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY ine-"scna’ for Yearbook. "F.H. Huntworth. 


d for Year - Book. Huntworth, 
la 








ma. Sen . ° . 
723 Leary Building, Seattle, Washington. 


TO ASPIRING TEACHERS ] 


The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections. Teachers from 
all states receive a cordial welcome in this field, and those who work are promoted rapidly. 
THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field during 
the past thirty-two years. It works earnestly, persistently and successfully for its members. 
For full information address : 

CLAUDE J. BELL, MANAGER, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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As oe P a) esi we forget 
FOR THE LAST DAY OF SCHOOL | . ity ccssci 
ok gitliseciations. | 
A - e . BRS scat lis Sowenir | 
Inexpensive Gifts Your Pupils Will Long Remember so a secured 
WAP? in a variety of styles, with pretty two color inserts, ornamented by sketches and ap- Ree with the 
propriate verses. Most appropriate remembrances from ‘teacher to pupil at close of term, 3 
Prepared especially to accommodate your personal copy at no extra cost. Send us the best wishes 
name of your school, board of education or trustees, your own name, date and names of pu- iE eu 
pils. When printed with these names, the booklets become individual to your school. Our ; aes 
booklets are made with the idea of impressing and interesting the pupils who will receive , Teac cher, 
them. We present the largest choice and the best value of any souvenir maker. We guar- 
antee satisfaction with our workmanship, service and prices. It pays to deal with an estab- o— Sai 
lished concern of known reputation. Sg ise se MMe 
We shall serve you promptly and courteously and quickly adjust any difficulties should 
they arise. Order early. ; 
° ° °° ° bia 
GOOD LUCK Order Direct From This Advertisement for Prompt and Efficient Service SCHOOL DAYS 
hoe Me ee ORDERS—Send your order direct from this advertisement with the assurance that it will receive our prompt 
_ ee : wiptice “| attention. Write copy for printing very plainly, underscoring u and e and Capitals S.and G. Always include 
, the proper remittance to cover the cost. Any incorrect payments will be promptly adjusted. All orders filled 
within 24 hours of receipt except with photo which require two days extra. 
If you order less souvenirs than you have pupils’ names, add one cent for each name appearing above the 
number of souvenirs. Thus if you order 24 souvenirs but have the names of 39 pupils printed, add l5c to 
your remittance. 
est we CLUB ORDERS—Special discount of 10 per cent allowed when two or more orders are sent together. Get 
» faeget our your teacher friends to combine their order ‘with yours, thus saving you and them money, 
chanl NNVELOPES—To fit any souvenirs you order, included free. ’ ; 
; : SAMPLES—Of any one souvenir free upon request. Additional samples five cents each. Credit will be 
j eras: P given for all samples returned which have been charged for. 
this 
‘ mi e e ° o 
oe D f Wilcox S 
is presented escriptions Oo licox WOoUuVvenIrs 
} ty ° ° 
with tig ; All booklets contain eight pages printed in colors 
, « P 
; h tifull: The des aks fi 
best wishes Goodluck Souvenir je ae gh School D ays Booklet itself pepnesentina = This parting thought 
q -of your colors on heavy fine qualit; bristol cut out the shape of a it does in a unique manner the typical country school c &?7 J 
Teacher large horseshoe. The card is finished with a blue ribbon house, the back bone of American institutions. Beauti- lam leaving today 
fully pee in four colors on the finest quality bristol, s) , 
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NEW GEM 














hanger while in a tint under the names appear the numer- 
als, “‘1925.” The card is approximately 6% x 7 % inches. 
Has space for the usual copy, or if printing of names is not 
desired, in this space an appropriate verse will, appear. 
With yore in place of names the price is less, (See price 


list below 
Four beautiful floral designs of 
F loral Booklet spring flowers, very appropriate 
for the closing days of chest. The iris, jonguil, lily and 
violet are all represented in the strikingly life- like printing 
made possible by the modern offset process. The covers are 
of highest quality kid finish stock, Tied with cord and 
silk tassel, With or without special printing.* 
The cover is of exceedingly 
National Souvenir attractive design bearing 
the American Flag in colors, The whole is printed in three 
colors and gold and contains an_excerpt from the national 
salute to the flag. These booklets are tied with red and 
blue ribbons, With or without special printing.* 
This souvenir will please 
New Gem Souvenir a large number of teach- 
ers. The size is about 4 x 8 inches and the front card con- 
sists of several realistic floral designs embossed in colors. 
The second card contains gems of thought reprinted from 
famous authors, These are tied with a silk ribbon. No 
special printing on this souvenir. (See price list below.) * 
+ Lower in price only because it 
Pansy Souvenir is a single card instead of a 
booklet, this souvenir fills a long felt want in the souvenir 
field, providing a quality gift at a pave within the reach 
of all. The size is about 5x 7 inches. There are twelve 
designs which will be sent assorted, four showing landscapes, 
four with birds and landscapes in combination, four with 
flowers. Each card is surrounded with a beautiful pansy 
border, On the back of each card is the space for printing 
the usual data used on other souvenirs, names of school, 
teacher, board of education and pupils. A et your pupils 
will cherish, With or without special printing.* 
This souvenir is used only in 
Photo Souvenir connection with teacher’s pho- 
tograph which is mounted as indicated in —, There 
are three designs in beautiful colors, size 3% x 5. inches, 
all just as attractive as illustration. There are eight ar- 
tistic insert pages on which in addition to appropriate 
verses and sentiments will be printed your regular matter, 
name of school, date, name of teacher, names of pupils and 
trustees. The booklet is bound with the cord with silk tas- 
sel used only on Wilcox souvenirs. An exceptionally at- 
tractive booklet which pupils will prize particularly on ac- 
count of the paaweares of their teacher which appears on 
the cover instead of on an inside page as is necessary in 
the other types of souvenirs, With or without special 


printing. * 

‘. These consist of two cards 
Last Day Souvenir tied with ribbon, printed 
in beautiful colors, size about 4.x 6 inches. The second 
card has an appropriate poem and a blank line where the 
name of the teacher can be written. This is particularly 
good value and is proving immensely popular, 


John Wilcox Publishing Co., Inc. 


Dept. 4, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


LARGEST PUBLISHERS 
OF SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 
IN AMERICA 





A Customer Writes: 
Wash, 
Gentlemen: My order arrived to-day. I 
am delighted with everything. Iam sure 
I need never look for another company 
to buy souvenirs from. 








(Name on request) 

















400° Soy V, | 
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With Beal Wishes | 
* From Your Teacher | 


bound with a silk tasseled cord. It contains an eight page 
insert on the pages of which appear greetings from teacher 
to pupil = et appropriate verses. The booklet is ap- 
proximately 3 x 5% inches in size and is a beautifully 
finished ela which will delight teacher and pupils. 
With or without special printing.* 
The cover is printed in 

Springtime Souvenir a single color and rep- 
resents children dancing about a May pole in the foreground 
with a school house in the background, This souvenir is 
exceptionally artistic in every way, made of the finest qual- 
ity stock throughout. It contains an eight page insert with 
appropriate verses and space for your special copy. Tied 
with silk tasseled cord. With or without special printing.* 

Is unique and beautiful 
Blue Bird Souvenir and is considered one of 
she finest school souvenirs ever made. The cover is printed 
by the off-set process and denotes the little school house in 
the distance near which are circling the bluebirds, symbols 
of joy and happiness. A path or roadway leads away from 
the school house and the bluebirds flit out of the desigu 
towards a verse at the bottom of the page. The usual print- 
ing, names of pupils, teacher, school, date, etc., on inside 
pages. The insert is printed on beautiful white stock in 
blue ink which exactly matches the color of the birds on 
the cover. The insert and cover are fastened together with 
a harmonizing cord and silk tassel. It would be difficult 
to imagine a more desirable or suitable gift. With or 
without special printing.* 

This souvenir marks the 


* 

Keepsake Souvenir best in artistic effort that 
could possibly be produced at the price. It is neatly en- 
graved and though slightly more expensive than the others 
we believe it will appeal to the majority as being well worth 
the difference. The cover is embossed in colors and can 
be used either with or without photo as desired. It is of 
heavy rippled finished stock of extra fine quality and the 
envelopes are of material which matches. The size is ap- 
proximately 3%x6% inches. Booklet is furnished with 
artistic eight _— insert with appropriate verses and deco- 
rations. In place of the photo, should you not care to use 
one, appears a very pretty floral design: With or without 
special printing.* 














: PRICE LIST * Without 

STYLES Without Each With Each Special 
Photo Addi- . Photo Addi- Printing 

10 or less tional Oorless tional Each 

Good Luck $1.25 | $ .09 | | $ .07 
Pansy 1.00 | 07 | | OF 
Last Day | | } | ‘08 
Floral Booklet 1 09 | 1.75 2g .06 
School Days 1 OO | 1.75 one .06 
Blue Bird 3. OM | 1.75 12 .06 
Keepsake 1, 10 | 1.90 33 | 07 
oto | 1.60 | Be 09 
National 1 .08 1.60 | ons .05 
Springtime 1 08 | 1.60 } <n 1 .05 
New Gem | | 07 











A Customer Writes: 
Penn. 
Gentlemen: Received the souvenirs I 
ordered to-day and I am certainly well 
pleased with them, I think they are 
just \ 
(Name on request) 

















LAST DAY, 





With, you, my pupil ane friend, 
May the deeds that were wrought 
And the lessons bere faacht 
Your life to new energies bene. 








SPRINGTIME 


























































KEEP SAKE 









































































For every school day 


roM kindergarten through college, there 
yen Dennison goods of daily usefulness. 
There are those necessary staples such as 
tags and labels for keeping supplies in order; 
gummed mending tape for repairing torn 
pages; fasteners and hangers for making 
calendars and booklets. There is glue to 
mend torn bindings, broken articles, or to 
mount children’s work. Gummed reinforce- 
ments make loose leaves do double duty. 
Index tabs make record books easy to keep. 
The convenience of these little things helps 
to lighten the teacher’s day. 


There are also those materials which add 
interest to the children’s work: gummed 
seals (nature, floral, holiday, stars) for re- 
ports or for marking papers; crepe paper 
for posters, caps, costumes, flowers, and 
decorations. Also, the Dennison materials 
for handcraft work. 


Every teacher should have the Dennison 


SCHOOL CATALOGUE 


This twelve-page free booklet offers many helpful sug- 
gestions, in addition to its information about a wide variety 
of items for classroom use. Dennison materials are sold by 
stationers, department stores, and many druggists. Or, send 
for this free catalogue, now, direct to Dennison’s, Educa- 
tional Department, 7-D, Framingham, Mass. 











EVERY TEACHER 


Needs a copy of our large catalog of the best books, 

teachers’ helps, seat work, entertainments and supplies, 

Mailed free upon request. A post card will bring it. 
Better Books Which Every Teacher Should Have. 


Practical Projects, Plays andGames, Calmerton, — = $1.20 
Devices and Diversions for Vitalizing Teaching. Deming. 1.20 
Motivated Primary Activities for Rural Teachers. Metcalf, 1.20 
Primary Games to Teach Phonetics. Sample - : - -80 
Language Games for All Grades (with carda). Deming. 1.20 
Number Games for Primary Grades. Harris- Waldo. - 85 
Games and Rhymes for Language Teaching in the First 

‘our Grades. Deming. |. - - - a ae 85 
Primary Seat Work, Sense ‘raining and Games. Smith. +85 
Two Hundred Games That Teach. Smith. aay - 1.00 
Methods and Material for Composition. Deming. - + 1,20 
How to Teach Phonics. Calkins, - - - - -80 
Morning Exercises for Allthe Year. Sindelar, - - 1.00 
Practical and Artistic Basketry. ley. - - 1.00 
District-School Dialogues, Jrish. _- - ~ s -40 
Humorous Dialogues for Children. Irish. - - - 40 
Best Primary Recitations. Hoag. - e . - -30 
Patriotic Entertainments for Children. Irish. - . 40 


Closing Day Entertainments. Sindelar 7 40 


All books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 
17 East 23rd St., Dept. 1B, Chicago, Ill. 


: i R E E 

of BOOKS <i, Publishers i 

pe" We catalog and send by mail, at a big 

saving to you, over 25,000 books of all publishers, 

We supply the largest number of public, private 

and school libraries and individuals with all their 

books. Ourservice is quick and satisfying. Write 

for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 

THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Reynolds, Pres. 
231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


























STUNTS and Starts for Speeches, 
for meetings, parties, clubs, 
lodges. A real book of 100 Live Ideas for the 
entertainment committee. Every stunt, plan 
and speech tested and proved. Highly endorsed 
by leading organizations. The standard book. 
A dollar is a pretty small sum for a Whole 
Handful of Snappy Stunts. You Don’t Pay 
Unless Pleased. Send no money. Pay post- 
man on arrival of book $1.00 and few pennies 
for collection charges. Illinois State Register, 
Stunt Book Megr., Springfield Illinois. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Green Gate to the Sea. By Ethel C. 
Brown, author of ‘‘The So-and-So Family,’ etc. ; 
edited by Jean Broadhurst, Associate Professor 
of Biology in Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; with Silent Reading Directions by 
Laura Zirbes of the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College. Illustrated. Cloth. 176pp. Silver, 
Burdett & Company, Newark, N. J. 


The Green Gate to the Sea may be 
used as a supplementary reader, or 
as an elementary text for Nature 
Study. In story form it describes and 
explains many interesting things to 
be found at the seashore.+ Elinor and 
Philip are spending the summer near 
the ocean, and the reader is allowed 
to accompany them on trips to the 
shore, with their mother to explain 
to them the tides, sand, shells, sea- 
weed, and many other objects of in- 
terest. 

The Teaching of Arithmetic. By N. J. Lennes, 
Professor of Mathematics, University of Mon- 


tana. Cloth. 486pp. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 


Part One of this book is a clear and 
worth-while discussion of general 
problems in education, with specific 
reference to their bearing upon arith- 
metic. Discipline in the school, a 
comparison of learning in school and 
learning in practical life, and other 
subjects are considered. Part Two 
deals with “Special Problems in the 
Teaching of Arithmetic.” It gives a 
general discussion of objects to be 
achieved in the treatment of arithme- 
tic, then, in separate chapters, more 
specific and detailed treatment of the 
various arithmetic topics. This book 
should be of value to the teacher in 
helping her to show the pupils the 
practical applications of arithmetic 
lessons to problems which they will 
have to solve in later life. 

Short Plays from American History and 
Literature. For classroom use in grammar 
grades. By Olive M. Price. Preface by Dr. 
William M. Davidson, Superintendent Pitts- 
burgh High Schools. Cloth. 245pp, $1.75. 
Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, New York. 

The plays in this volume are based 
on American history and literature, 
and therefore are valuable for class 
study and school production. The 
idea of giving a play always appeals 
to the pupils, and may be made the 
basis of much useful study. To give 
an historical play successfully the ac- 
tors must know the conditions, cus- 
toms and events of the time repre- 
sented; and when they discover these 
facts in connection with a play, they 
will be more likely to remember them. 
The study of good plays offers abun- 
dant opportunity for study of types 
of literature, grammatical construc- 
tions, figures of speech, etc. These 
plays are especially desirable because 
they have been prepared specifically 
for school use. Some of the plays in 
the book are “Evangeline,” ‘Little 
Lady Dresden,” “White Asters,” and 
“Around the Blue Wigwam.” 


Thought Test Readers. By F. J. Prout, Su- 


perintendent of Schools, Sandusky, Ohio; 
Emeline Baumeister, Second Grade Teacher, 
Campbell School, Sandusky, Ohio; Nellie 


Mischler, First Grade Teacher, Barker School, 
Sandusky, Ohio; and Helen Renner, Principal, 


Barker School, Sandusky, Ohio. Illustrations 
by Ruth Mary Hallock, Cloth. First Grade, 
117pp. _ Second Grade, 152pp. Supplementary 


Sheets Tor Second Grade, 44pp. The Univer- 
sity Publishing Company, Lincoln, Neb. 
There are four groups of lessons in 
the first grade reader of this series. 
The first two groups consist of simple 
action words or sentences to be read 
silently and followed by the required 
action. The lessons in group three 
contain short connected sentences 
about a picture, and together form a 
short story; group four gives a longer 
story. This book is intended for the 
second half of the first grade. In the 
second grade reader, some of the les- 
sons are to be written on the board by 
the teacher and read silently by the 
pupils, who act out the directions, 
read or write the response on the 
board or on supplementary sheets that 
have been prepared for use with the 
book. The emphasis is not placed up- 
on teaching children to recognize 
words—that is not so difficult. The 
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You Will Love the West 


Its climate, health, scenery and opportunities—the most in- 
teresting country in the world. Its schools are the most pro- 
gressive, the buildings modern and beautiful; its people, elec- 
tric with energy, buoyant with hope, possessed with a vision 
of its unlimited individual and community possibilities. It is 
the scene of romance and adventure. 


Of the thousands of teachers brought West many have mar- 
ried and become part of the solid citizenry of their communi- 





ties. Come West and you will stay West. 
Alexander Teachers Agency, = 35S" 
THE WEST. 


BOISE, IDAHO. 








BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY nationacAcency 
FORTY-THREE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE TELL OUR STORY 














FREE REGISTRATION. AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
THE BYNUM SYSTEM OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, Abilene, Texas. ‘*%(;* 


Offices and correspondents all over our territory—the South, Southwest, West. Qualified teachers 
needed regularly, Make this bureau the means of your promotion. We Bay liberal per cent for vacan- 
cies you report and we fill. For full information address W.A.BYNUM, Manager, Abilene, Texas, 





m Great Lakes Teachers’ Agency 


410 PyTHian BLDG. C. H. MERLEY..MANAGER 
TEACHERS: ENROLL NOW FREE B-1O1 08 Bo =) 8 LOMB ID DOR crecurives: cer us sEnve YOU 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


“The Teachers’ Agency that Works”. Located in the heart of the land of sunshine and opportunity. 
The past year we had many calls for University, College and Normal GRADUATES and qualified Smith-Hughes teachers. 


Write to CHAS. E. McCLURE, Manager, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Sabins’ Educational Exchange 


412 Shops Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 
82nd year of Successful Service; this should interest Primary and Grade Teachers prepared to do good work. 
E. T. HOUSH, Manager. ‘ ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager. 


TEACHERS Needed For Our Calls. Ohio Valley Teach- | TEACHERS WANTED-—Nat’l Ag’cy-Phila., Pittsb’g 
ers’ Agency, 412 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, 0. | Syracuse, Northampton, Mass., Auburn, Me., Ind’ps, Ind, 


THE COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 


370 PAGES OF PLANS, 
HELPS, SUGGESTIONS 


by Edith F. A. U. Painton, the most complete book of its kind, Every angle 
of the subject is covered. The harried and perplexed teacher finds here the 
very feature or selection to assign each student for his individual Commence- 
ment effort, as well as many class features and entertainment novelties. Edu- 
cators and students will find it a mine of Commencement wealth. 


CONTENTS: Salutatories (16) ; Valedictories (12) ; Histories ( 7 entirely 
new forms); Prophecies (8 exceptionally original features) ; Class Colors ( 

combinations) ; Class Flower (9) ; s Yell; The Will; Class Grumbler; 
Presentation of Diplomas 5 forms} 3, Class Drill; Cartoon; Class Songs (4) ; 
Class Poems (10); Class Mottoes with Essays (9 English and Latin) ; Sug- 
gested Mottoes (107); Class Plays (4) ; Suggestions for Novel Programs, Class 
Trial, Drama, Biography, Journey, Commencement Times—Last Edition, Debate, Reunion, Conven- 
tion, Seance of Circle, Minstrels, eral Pow-Wow, etc., Baccalaureate Sermons (4). Beautiful 
cloth binding, gold lettering, clear attractive type, illustrated, 370 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


DENISON’S PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Monologues, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Musical Comedies, Revues, 
Minstrel Material. Our Plays and Entertainments are particularly suitable for schools. A large selec- 
tion. Something to fit any occasion. Every teacher should have one of our new Catalogues mailed free. 
Denison’s Plays and Entertainments are known everywhere, 


The Imprint “Denison” signifies quality. Established over forty-five years. 


T. S. DENISON & Co., °° Sahat" CHICAGO, ILL. 


DEPT, 101 

































Sell Our Famous Candy Bars 


AND MAKE MONEY 
For Your Schoo! 










The original milk 5 Nestle’s bars are made 
chocolate, 5c Mason’s Cocoanut Peaks, 5c with full cream milk, 5c 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE—We Allow 30 Days Credit 


We refer you to our advertisement on page 9 of March issue 
50 boxes 25 boxes 12 boxes 







































Send today for illustrated circu- | Selling price ($1.20 per box) $60.00 $30.00 $14.40 
r of our liberal offer. Cost to you, Express paid 
If you wish samples give name (80c per box) 40.00 20.00 10.00 
of your School and Principal. 
Your profit $20.00 $10.00 $ 4.40 






Bylund Brothers, Inc.,°%si¢ctioners,ts Churches. Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. City 
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Chen 
a better wax crayon 


is made it will still 
e known as 


WRITE FOR , 
DETAILED BOOKLET 
IN COLOR 


14 
Oi 
ONEX i 
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| Che ] 
| |PR Amertcan Crayon 
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N. B.—These cuts are reduced sizes, about 34 


Class Presidents, Teachers, and Superintendents, can 
save time and money by ordering direct from the 
manufacturer. We can give you prompt service on 


Pins, Rings, Charms, Medals 
For School, Classes, Frats and Sororities 
Send for Catologue and Price List. 


WINSHIP & COMPANY 
707 Capitol Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 

















No. N907 
10k. Gold $1.10/10k. Gold $2.65/10k. Gold $6.60) 
Ster. Silver 75c|1l4k. Gold $3.30/14k. Gold $7.95 
TEACHERS! CLASS PRESIDENTS! 


No. N894 hy No. NB25 


Buy Direct from the Manufacturers. 
ur method of 


i pepeausll’y 001 patient 

or Jinestc ver show- 
inglateststyles of Class Pins,Class Rings, Med- 1 ares bo 
als, Loving Cupsand Trophies. We do engrav- ‘si $1.45 
Saja LiSsory buch. "Bond or samples of Engraved Com- 
s e rs guara * sa: j~ 
mencement Invitations, Calling ara Etc. a oe 5 


CHAS. S. STi FF MANUFACTURER 


LITTLE ROCK,ARK. 











Sterling Silver $1.50 
Silver plate .15 $1.50 10Kt. Gold $4.00 
Sterling Sil .80 $3.00 14Kt. Gold $5.00 
Gold Filled .25 $2.50 

RolledGold .50 $4.50 


Solid Gold $1.50 $15.00 Catalogue Free 


No. 656 Sterling Silver 75¢, Rolled Gold 90c. Solid Gold $1.75. 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
214 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK 











Silver plate 
Ster. Silver 
Rolled Gold SOc. 4. 

Bolid Gold. .£3.50 15.00 lid Gold $1.60 16.00 


Realart Medal & Pin Co., 42 John St., New York City 


[LASS 25¢S1N5 


_ RING, 
20c. $1.75 | Sterling Silver. ..33.25 eachIsiiver plate 25c. oss 
Soe 3.00] “10 Kt Gold,.... 500 ms Percrrchiate 2sc- S28 
14 Kt Gold..... 6.00 44 [Rolled Gold SSc. AGO 





BUY DIRECT FROM THE MAKER 


CATALOG FREE 


Either pin shown made with any 3 letters and 2 












ag EAS ht ed 1 4 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 
1650) 566 Bastian Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 3214 
CLASSRINGS&PINS 


Largest Catalog Issued 
Samples loaned class offi- 
cers. Prices $.20 to $8.00 
each. No order for class, society, club 
emblems too large or too small. Special 
designs made on request. 


7743 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
SCHOOL EMBLEMS 


N 202—Sterling Silver Class or 
Signet Ring—Any 3 letters and date 
$1.25 each, $12.00 per dozen. 
Catalog of Pins, Rings and Medals FREE 
M.P. JENKINS, 341 Washington St., Quincy, Mass. 


POTTS CLASS PINS bisctterion. so catalogs 


Kx 2° FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
IRG.S. letters ;-numerais, or colors. Sterling silver or 
val Rolled Gold Plate, 40 cents each or $4.00 per doz. 
UNION EMBLEM CO. 858 Greiner Bidg., Pi Pa 



































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


real task is to help children to com- 
pander the meaning of sentences. 

hese books will aid greatly. in this 
task. 

We and Our Health, Book One, By E. 
George Payne,’ Ph.D., Professor of. Educational 
Sociology, School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity; formerly President Harris Teachers’ 
College, St. Louis; member of various Health 
and Safety Organizations. Illustrated by Ma- 
bel Latham Jones. Cloth. 86pp. The Ameri- 
can Viewpoint Society, 61 West 48th St., New 
York. 

The first of a series of four books 
on health, this should be a- welcome 
addition to the educational library. 
Its object is to give an elementary 
treatment of the body, written in so 
pleasing a manner as to make enjoy- 
able reading for the children. The 
primary needs of the growing child— 
cleanliness, good food, plenty of ex- 
ercise, fresh air and sleep—and the 
reasons for these needs are explained. 
There are several lists of health 
habits that children are urged to form. 
Several full-page illustrations and 
many smaller ones on each page of 
text picture the details of the subject 
matter. 


Stone’s Silent Reading. Book One. By 
Clarence R. Stone, Author of “Silent and Oral 
Reading”; assisted by Helen DeWerthern, Pri- 
mary Teacher, St. Louis, Mo. Illustrated by 
Ruth Julien Best. Cloth. 112pp. 60c. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 

_In the introduction to this book, full 
directions and many useful sugges- 
tions are given concerning its use for 
silent reading in the last half of the 
first grade and the first half of the 
second grade. It should not be used 
for oral reading, but should supple- 
ment the oral work. The aim of silent 
reading is that the child should under- 
stand what he is reading. Whether 
or not this is accomplished may be 
ascertained by noting the children’s 
reactions, since the sentences the 
read give directions for actions whic 
they are to perform. This book is in- 
tended not for individual reading but 
for class work which should be given 
its regular time in order that the 
teacher may observe and help. Book 
One is the first of a series of such 
books for grade use. 

What We Hear in Music. A Course of 
Study in Music History and Appreciation for 
use in the Home, Music Clubs, Conservatories, 
High Schools, Normal Schools, Colleges and 
Universities. By Alice Shaw Faulkner. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 45lpp. Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company, Camden, New Jersey. 

What We Hear in Music, attractive 
in appearance as well as rich in con- 
tent, is a course of study in four 
parts: “Learning to Listen: Nation- 
al Music,” “The History of Music,” 
“The Orchestra: The Development of 
Instrumental Music,” and “The Opera 
and Oratorio.” From a cultural view- 
point a knowledge of the literature of 
music is of value to those who have 
no particular musical talent as well 
as to those who are especially gifted. 
Appreciation rather than theory is 
emphasized in music study, but to 
learn to appreciate good music one 
must hear it. References to specific 
phonograph records are made to aid 
in this study. For individual study 
or for classes in high schools, normal 
schools, colleges, schools of music, 
homes or clubs What We Hear in Music 
is equally well suited. Besides 120 
lessons, there are analyses to guide 
in the study of records, bibliographies, 
a pronunciation table, index of chorus- 
es suggested, and numerical and al- 
phabetical lists of records. 

An Activity Curriculum for the Kindergarten 
and the Primary Grades. By Ethel I. Salis- 
bury, M.A., Associate Professor of Elementary 
Education, Assistant Supervisor of Training, 
University of California, Southern Branch, 
Director of the Los Angeles Course of Study: 
in collaboration with other members of the 
staff of the Training School. Illustrated. Cloth. 
142pp. Harr Wagner Publishing Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Real teachers want to arrange and 
conduct their work in the way that 
will be most helpful to the children. 
To do so they must understand chil- 
dren and their needs. It is the firm 
belief of those who have been prepar- 
ing this book that children are pri- 
marily living beings, and that to live 
means to progress through selecting 
and rejecting. The ordinary school 
curriculum, where the teacher gives 
a definite task for each period of time 
and a definite time for each task, 
leaves little opportunity for individual 























See How Easy It Is To 


Learn Music 


OU know how easy it is to put letters to- 
gether and form words, once you have 
learned the alphabet. Playing a musical 
instrument is not very different. Once 
you learn the notes, playing melodies on the 
mandolin, piano or violin is simply a matter of 
putting the notes together correctly. 
The first note shown above 


This New Way 


If you long for a hobby, a means of 
self-expression, let music be the new interest 
in your life. If you wish to be a social fa- 
vorite, if you wish to gain popularity—choose 
your favorite instrument and, through the won- 
derful home-study method of the U. S. School 
of Music, play it three months from today. 

You can do it. Youngsters 


career, 





is F. Whether you are singing of 10 to 12 eee nove Se it, 
pg Ps ag pong po Ring Bn LEARN TO PLAY ae “tenons Gand Pe nn 
instrument, that note in the ANY INSTRUMENT ment in — a Ray 
Dee Goi indeed wee Fo. LER Mandolin don't have to listen while oth- 
C, E, easy to remember be- | Organ Drums and ers entertain any longer. YOU 
cause. they spell the word Violin Traps can be the center of attraction, 
“face.” Certain strings on the | Banjo Harmony and] the talented person who holds 
mandolin certain keys on the Clarinet Composition the audience fascinated. 
piano, represent these same | Flute Sight Singing Is it the piano you wish to 
notes—and once you learn Harp Ukulele play, the mandolin, the violin, 
them, playing melodies on the Cornet Piccolo the saxophone? Do you want 
instrument is largely a matter "Cello Trombone to learn how to sing from 
of following the notes. or, Ph sg er notes? Are you eager to be 
awalan eel Guitar able to play ‘jazz’? on the 
playa musical inetrument at {Voice and Speech Culture! Clarinet, the banjo? 
home, without a teacher. A |Automatic Finger Control ‘ 
new simplified method of teach. [Piano Accordeon Free Book Explains All— 











ing reduces all music to _ its 

simplest possible form. You 

can now master singing, piano-playing, or any 
musical instrument you wish right at home, 
quickly, easily, without endless study and prac- 
tice. 

Practice is essential, of course—but it’s fun 
the new way. You'll begin to play melodies 
almost from the start. The “print and pic- 
ture” method of self-teaching is fascinating; 
it’s simply a matter of following one interest- 
ing step after another. You learn that the 
note in the first space is F, and that a certain 
key on the piano is F. Thereafter you will 
always be able to read F and play it whenever 
you see it. Just as you are able to recognize 
the letters that make a word, you will be able 
to recognize and play the notes that make a 
melody. It’s easy, interesting. 

You don’t have to know anything whatever 
about music te learn to play a musical instru- 
ment this new way. You don’t have to pin 
yourself down to regular hours, to regular 
classes. You practice whenever you can, learn 
as quickly as you please. All the intricate 
“mysteries” of music have been reduced to a 
method of amazing simplicity—each step is 
made as clear as ABC. Thousands have already 
learned to play their favorite musical instru- 
ments this splendid, new, quick way. 


You Can Play Your Favorite Instrument 
Three Months from Today 


If you are dissatisfied with your present work, 
let music act as the stepping-stone into a new 


Send Today 


Send for our free book called ‘“‘Music Lessons 
in Your Own Home.”’ Everyone who is inter- 
ested in music should send at once for this val- 
uable book. It not only explains the wonderful 
new simplified method of learning music, but 
tells about a special short time offer now be- 
ing made to music-lovers. With it will be sent 
an Illustrated Folder which proves, better than 
words, how delightfully quick and easy the 
famous Print and Picture Method is. 

Mail this coupon at once for your copy. But 
act now before the supply is exhausted. In- 
struments supplied when needed, cash or credit. 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 64 Brunswick 
Building, New York. Please write name and 
address plainly so that there will be no diffi- 
culty in booklet reaching you. 

















| U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
64 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


| Please send me your free book, ‘Music 

| Lessons in Your Own Home,” with introduc. 
tion by Dr. Frank Crane, illustrated folder 

| and particulars of your special offer. I am 
interested in the following course: 


Have you above instrument 


Name 


| 
| 
| Address 








M4 $25-$300 

. 
Write Photoplays: $25-#30° 
for suitableideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 
pleteoutline Free. Producers League, 334 St. Louis 


IE Sinteccacsuanascxsinaticiercncoabenncced State..... 
Catalog and directions 15c. 
Basketry Materials Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, 
chair cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, 


braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. 


LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, Inc., 32 Everett St., Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass. 





Beautiful Satin Ribbon Book 


colors as desired. Ne 
‘ 


**My Offering’’, 


Club Orders. A discount of 10 


BROWN & BROWN 


The Most Pleasing Closing Day Gifts 


name of teacher, name of school, district, county, state and 

Furnished in Lavender, Blue, Pink, Nile Green, Orange and Scarlet in single or assorte 
i w Remembrance poems include—‘*‘A New and Untried Way,’’ 
A Parting Message’’ and ‘* Wish Sincere’’, etc. 
carries a message of helpfulness and good cheer from teacher to pupil. 

Prices—Size 2°%x9 inches, 10 or less, 
marks, 1x9 inches, 10 or less, $1.45; additional ones 12¢ each. 

Sample Book Marks of both sizes,with order blank showing the ribbon colors, and full text 
of verses, sent on receipt of 4 cents. 
Marks supplied free with each order showing attractively the different colors of the Book Marks. 


FOR YOUR 
PUPILS 


Marks on which are printed an sppropriate poem, also 
late of presentation. 
Each one 


1.65; additional ones 14¢ each. Smaller size 


Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose Book 


per cent allowed when two or more teachers order together. 


If too late to send for sample, we will select for you at once and guarantee satisfaction. 


DEPT. 4 DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








‘Ihe Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great 


ONE CENT SIZE. 
TWO CENT SIZE, 


3x34. 
54%4x8. 


BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS. 
each for 15or more. Send 75c for 25 common birds and a brief description, 


PICTURES FOR FRAMING. ARTOTYPES. 
the margin. $1.00 each for two or more; 


Paintings 


For 50 or more. 
For 25 or more, 


Size 7x9. Three cents 


Size 22x28 including 


$1.25 for one. 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for Perry Pictures Catalogue now. 


Reynolds 


Miss Bowles 


e bY **I have used them a great deal 
The [Pe rry Pictures c BOX 18, MALDEN,MASS. inmy sc an have nev- 
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| e | Souvenir Prices 
Quantity No Photo With Photo 
School Souvenirs cee: 
12 .. 1.88 .. 2.17 
HERE’S WHAT WE'RE LOOKING FOR! [14 -: 206 .- 239 


Our 1925 No. 10 Souvenir is 3% x 6% inches, cover of Re Re 
Nile Green, Ripple Finish and Steel Engraved in Colors, | 22 °: 2:78 :: 3.27 
with 8 insert pages of good material, tied with Cord and 24 .. 2.96 ...3.40 





silk tassel as illustrated. ae + Bak + Sas 

pigphenngeroe S ie ae 
The small illustration to your right is of a special heavy 34 .. 3.86 .. 4.59 
Nile Green, Ripple Finish Envelope, exactly matching . +. +4 . oa 
souvenir cover and printed as illustrated. Our prices in- | 49 °° 4.40 1! 5.25 


clude these envelopes, which may be filled in with name 42 .. 4.58 .. 5.47 
of pupil and teacher, thus making the remembrance 44 .. 4.76 .. 5.69 
more personal. 48 1.5.12 :. 6.13 

PHOTO STYLE 50 .. 5.80 .. 6.35 


Yes, this is the firm that places the photos on inside page, oo ae 

opposite pupils’ names, having designs suitable for photo | Wir cheto, 100 each 
of teacher, school-house or both. When photo of both —— : 
teacher and school-house are ordered, add 2c for each 
souvenir for the additional photo. We can copy any 


Ls oF onthe es , size photo to size desired. Your photos will be returned. 
SUL BEMING 

“We can MARE : YOU SEND US 
= ives SUBLIME . . . 

Aa Sinan, vies Name of your school, district number, township, county, state, 
Ltave BEHIND us names of pupils, teacher, and if desired, the school board. 

FQOTPRINTS On) THE i If less souvenirs are ordered than pupils’ names to be printed, 
gave er add 2c for each name in excess, 


~ Heer W LOncteniow 


Remit with order. Do not order souvenirs sent C. O. D. as 
printed matter weighing under 4 Ibs. cannot be sent parcel 
post, therefore not C.O. D. Wepay the postage. Samples Free. 


COLONIAL PRINTING CO., Box H, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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pg ee =i initiative. An tape Ags sage 

e e gives concrete plans for the work o 

Want A Good Duplicator?--At Special Sale | | i: isnaerearten ana tower, grades 
a none which offer nde gg for 

self-chosen activity for the children. 
, AT LAST! A VERY PERFECT It shows the teacher just how to work 
x one UID, is) “MODERN” DUPLICATOR out an activity (project) curriculum. 
" ee sae ; ge », Prints or Duplicates Your Own English expression, reading, physical 
= Le TOE ay hla / Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, activities, music, and other subjects 
SOLE MFGRS . Drawings, Lessons, Music, Maps— suited to primary grades are ably 


DURRINREEVESS Ce 4 9 2...” treated by authorities in children’s 



















work, 
When you want ten, twenty, forty or more of the same 
kind of letters—or anything—just write one (for original) The Amateur Electrician’s Handbook. By 
in regular way. Putit on Duplicator Copying Pad, and a A. Frederick Collins, author of ‘The Radio 
strong copy (or negative) is transferred to Duplicator Pad, Amateur’s Handbook,” etc. Illustrated with 
remove it (original) and print the duplicate (fac-simile ) drawings and diagrams. Cloth. 384pp. $2.00 
copies by laying on blank sheets of paper one at a time, net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 
and you can print in one or more colors at same operation. s1: wee M 
Then, with damp gponge erase negative from Duplicator Those who are familiar with Yr. 
—_ and ¥ wal immediately aed for gg? tan Mn same Collins’ book on radio will welcome 
ing, or different originals. ‘“‘It is the Duplicator you we 
want.”” “‘Anything you want whenever you want it.” The Amateur Electrician’s Handbook. 
It contains no glue or felatine ann—tivery Business and Poetutonel Men sould oma on operate : The amateur is. shown, at first in a 
**MopERN” Dupiicator. “‘It SAvES TIME, LABOR AND MONEY.” ‘“‘SPECIAL THREE” CaP SIZE (9x14 inches 
Complete $8.00—Less Special Sale Discount of 30% or $5.60 net for orders direct from this pine’. d soeneeey srk, how to construct 
advertisement. Use It 30DAys AND IF YOU ARE NoT “‘DELIGHTED” WITH IT, we refund your money. apparatus an pe orm experiments. 
The Publishers of Normal Instructor guarantee this. Booklet of all sizes (at regular prices) free. Full details are given so clearly that 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED—ORDER NOW. the novice will be able to follow them. 
° Experiments with a _ static machine, 
J.C. DURKIN, REEVES & Co., Mfrs., Ridgway, Penna. current electricity, electric bells, ex- 








periments with a motor, and wireless 
telegraphy are some of the subjects 
treated. The boy who likes to ex- 
periment and the teacher of such a 
boy will find this book a great help. 

Writing by Types. A Manual of Composition 
for College Students. By Albert C. Baugh, 
Paul C. Kitchen, and Matthew W. Black, As- 
sistant Professors of English, University of 
Pennsylvania. Cloth. 226pp. $1.10. The Cen- 
tury Company,.New York. 

The success of a composition de- 
pends upon the pupil’s interest in the 
task before him. Writing by Types, 
a text for the first and second years 
of college, may also be of use to the 


man f 4, 
@ 9 @) elementary or high school teacher, 
not only for her own information and 
l OO S es USIC inspiration, but also to aid her in in- 
teresting her pupils in English com- 


position. The various types of writ- 














Childish voices find these songs easy to sing. The music is po Hag editorials, a 

. ; arguments, letters, satire and parody, 
catchy and lively, selected especially for youngsters. Then, Stn-—are. Wosted, each in = separate 
too, there are many pages of suggestions for teachers, and chapter in such a way as to show the 
elementary lessons in music that your pupils can understand. Sion, bo. wedh aiiaet cootben either, 


and to show definitely how to proceed 
in writing. 

Ver a on Ss Beginnings in Educational Measurement. 

(In “Lippincott’s Educational Guides.”) By 

Edward A. Lincoln, Psycho-Educational Clinic, 


is a wonderfully helpful book for teachers of ‘Prices: Cestotes Tete! at Staaten. Bocwnd Uerver- 


. 1 : ‘ pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Primary Grades. It was made especially to take — een aug ll a 
the tiresome work out of music teaching, and lots, F. O. B. pre with the = — 

er . al measurement r. Lincoln foun 
make it simple and easy. Chicago. $1.00 that there was none especially fitted 
Every teacher of Primary Grades should send 402. prepaid. to the needs of extension classes for 
f ] hee-6 i, ahees Lessthan 12, 10c teachers. Available texts were all too 
or free sample copy. vee tor yoursell what a each, prepaid long and detailed for the brief exten- 
: : sion courses. Accordingly, he has 


help it is in your daily work. 


prepared this text to meet the special 


THE CABLE COMPANY, 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago | 5f°eiucationsl ineasurement is a val. 
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Two New Inspirational 
Supplementary Readers 


WHEN THEY WERE BOYS 


By CARROLL EVERETT and 
CHARLES F. REED . 
Edited by HELEN M. and MARY E. OWEN 

THIS book contains: the« boyhood stories 

of twenty-seven celebrated -Amerijcans 
of recent times told in a simple yet fasci- 
nating manner that -is..sure to hold. the 
reader’s interest. 

The aim has been to choose representa- 
tive men in various activities. .The follow- 
ing ‘is the list of those selected: 

Alexander Graham Bell ag 5 Dean Howells 


Edward A. MacDowell 
i John J. Pershi 
Seles Leste cin, See Wiel Bt 


| 





Robert Dollar re 
George Eastman Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
Thomas A. Edison William Howard Taft 


Goethals John Wanamaker 


Warren G. H Westinghouse 
James J. Hill W w Wilson 
Herbert Hoover Wilbur and Orville Wright 


Certain outstanding characteristics in 
the boyhood of these men. were responsible 
in a great part for- their later success. 
Many of them overcame great. obstacles: 
some were very poor, some were unable to 

o to school, and some lacked physical en- 
urance. But all were able to rise above 
these conditions and reach their goal. 

These stories will inspire the boys and 
girls of to-day with a desire to emulate the 
qualities of true greatness and will lead 
them to realize that perseverance and 
earnest endeavor will overcome any. ob- 
stacle in the path to success. 


When They Were Boys contains: 192 
pages, is printed on extra good book paper 
and bound in standard cloth covers. The 
text matter is in ie! readable type and 
is illustrated with photographs and pen 
and ink drawings. 

Price 80 cents per copy, postpaid. In 
quantities, 60 cents per copy, postpaid. 


WHEN THEY WERE GIRLS 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 
Edited by HELEN M. OWEN 


i is not men only who have done the big 
things in the world. There are hosts 
of women who have won deserved promi- 
nence, and whose life stories are just as 
interesting, as are those of the men. 

We have selected twenty-four eminent 
women in whom everyone is interested:and 
of whom every school girl, in particular, 
ought to know, and have had stories. writ- 
ten of their girlhood days,—of their con- 
ditions of. life, their surroundings and 
education, their dreams, ambitions, and in 
some cases, of their hardships and. handi- 
caps, and of the characteristics which came 
to full development in later life. — 

The women selected are as. follows: 


Jane Addams Harriet Goodhue Hosmer 
Louisa M. Alcott Julia Ward Howe 
Susan B. Anthony Helen Keller 

a on Maria Mitchell 
Amy Marcy Cheney Beach Alice Freeman Palmer 
Cecilia Beaux Maud Powell 
Evangeline Booth Ellen H. Richards 


Frances Hodgson Burnett Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
Grace Headley Dodge Kate Douglas Wiegsa” 
urace roa: ie Vol 

Alice Comdapion Fletcher Frances E Willard 
Louise Homer Ella Flagg Young 

When They Were Girls furnishes sup- 
plementary reading of the highest charac- 
ter for pupils in any school. The stories 
are real human stories, written in attrac- 
tive style, and each carrying its. lessons 
to the young reader. 

When They Were Girls corresponds in 
size and style to “When They Were Boys.” 
It has good-sized readable type, with strik- 
ing pen and ink illustrations for each chap- 
ter. Printed on an extra good book paper, 
and bound in standard cloth covers. 

Price 80 cents per copy, postpaid. In 
quantities, 60 cents per copy, postpaid. 

These books have been approved by the 

Education Department of the State of New 

York and by the school authorities of a very 

large number of cities, villages and -districts 

throughout the United States. : : 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N.Y. — Des Moines, Iowa 


Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco; Calif. 
; (Order from Office Nearest to You.) 
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WEDDING 
INVITATIONS AND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
That are distinctive, yet inexpensive, 
Rell ape —ttet seni Sad rks. 
THE EDUOATIONAL SUPPLY Co., 

Painesville, O., Dept. 28 
Please send me your free samples of engraved and 


printed wedding invitations and announcements 
with prices, 


N@mMO.‘. cc cces 
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BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


Story and Seat Work.................$ .45 
Stories and Anecdotes for Story Telling.... .40 
Sensible Seat Work.............cseees 40 
Active Games for Schoolroom and Playground .40 
Arithmetic Made BHasy............. oces Se 
Nature Study Easy Lessons about Comms 
eS ee ee + 60 
The Year’s Entertainm 1.50 
Poems Teachers Ask For...........0e0+ .80 





Seeley’s Question Book—Questions and answers on 
most _ interesting subjects to teachers.... 1.80 
The Golden Book of 200 Favorite Songs. Ea. .20 
POP GO coe ctbbeccseceece cosecce 4.00 
COLORED PAPER FOR. DECORATING, 


MOUNTING AND POSTER WORK 
Construction Paper in the fol- 








NEW FLAGS FOR THE SCHOOL 








to rain and sun. 
Stitched on both with canv: 
Size 2x3, eac 

Size 3x5, each.. 
if Size 5x8, each.. 
Size 8x12, each 






soft cotton. b 


NO, 


unting, bright color: 
12 in 







in 





COLORED CRAYONS IN SMALL BOXES 


colors packed in sawdust in 
strong box. 

No. 704 contains 
colors, price per esos 
No. 704, per doz... 
No. 
est colors it is possible to ma 
including scarlet, dark green, blu 
yellow and purple. Per box . 
No. 504, per doz..... oo. & 


CRAYOLAS 





the six standard colors, 
Per $ .10 Perdoz..... oe 
PAPER STARS 


Adhesive paper stars furnished 
gold, silver, red, green and blue, 


> 





Made of specially woven bunting. Fast 

pene stripes and stars, 
sides 

headings and nickled eyelets. Moth proo { 

ms. -- -$1.15 

- 2.00 

- 3.30 

6.25 

Small Flags on staff with gilt spear, made of 
—. 

. . $1.00 per doz. 


No. 15—10x 15 seeeeeceess 1,50 per doz. 
No. 18—-12x18 in....... +++..+ 1.75 per doz. 
No, 4—4x6 in. printed Silk Flag on staff with 

GUE PRR eas tee sce 1.90 per doz. 


Twenty-four sticks of assorted 


intermediate 
-$ .80 


3.25 
504, box contains the belane- 
Ke 


e, 


50 
50 


No. 8 contains 8 sticks, black and brown and 
-$ .95 


in 


r- 


nished in five sizes. No. 2 size illustrated. 
Nos. 2-4-5-6 per box, prepaid. .§$ .15 


lowing colors: 

Tone R—Xmas Green. Tone 
F—Xmas_Red. Tone Y— 
Chestnut Brown. Tone K— 

i Tone S—Black 

20 other colors. 

Price per package of 50 sheets, 

| ES Srey ose I 30 

Price per package of 50 sheets, 
assorted, 9x12 A 

Dennison Crepe Paper, all col- 
ors, in folds, 20 inches wide 





P y 10 feet long, per fold_.26 
Price per doz. folds assorted colors..... -20 
Black Silhouette Paper, 50 sheets, 9x12.. .75 
Gold or Silver Paper, 25 sheets, 9x12.... .85 





PUNCHED SEWING CARDS 
These cards are for coarse 
sewing by beginners and have 
holes punch way through, 
Printed in outline on cards 
4x5% inches, 16 designs and 
100 cards in a box. 
Set P, per box (1 lb.) .$1.00 
ricked sewing cards which make sou- 
i Christmas, St. 


Cx. | 
Set H, 12 
venirs for Halloween, Thanksgiving, 
Valentine’s Day, Washington's Birthday, 
size 54%x5%; 12 different designs, 
Set H, per set 


$ .35 
Silkateen. for use with sewing cards, 6 standard 
colors. 100 yds. to spool, per doz.. .00 


ESCO HANDY ERASER 


WATER COLOR POST-CARDS 
Ready for children to color. Reverse side of card 
for addressing and mailing. * 
No, 533 per set of 12 Easter Cards....... $ .30 














Easter ; 


sees 


Prevents dusty clothes. 


Quickly removes chalk 
dust. Price, each $ .20 
EP GE vncsctveueccneoeee 2.00 





TEACHER'S 
LIBRARY CARD RECORD 
No. 583 — Dustproof Cabinet — 

for filing cards, Size 5x3. ( 


‘a- 
pacity, 700 cards. Light Golden 
Oak Finish. Price, each. . .$1.90 
A to Z Guides, No. 5253—per 
OU. cb pccene ccs ceecesne 


Index Card No. L-333, fits above 
cabinet. [as space for author's 
name, title, book name and 30 
spaces for date due and borrower's 
Price per 100 





name. Price per 100...........6.. eees, 60 
Due Slip No. L-222, has spaces for 60 entries of 
dates due. Fits Envelope No. 602 Price, per 


No. 602, Pocket’ Envelope for pasting in ‘back’ of 
books. Takes slips, 5x3. Price, per 100, .60 


KINDERGARTEN 
SCISSORS 
Made in Japanned and 


full nickel finish, sharp 
and blunt points. Pre- 


IDEAL PICTURE CARDS 


Each card has a picture of some object. Above 
the picture is the name in print and below the 
picture the name is in script. Excellent for pre- 
paring the beginners for the first reader. 

Set No. 1 24 Animals and Birds........; $ .20 
Set No. 2 24 Fruits, Flowers, and Vegetables .20 
Set No. 3 24 Common forms and objects... _.20 
Per dozen sets, asso 1.80 








MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS FOR YOUR SCHOOL 





BOSTON or CHICAGO Pencil Sharpener. . . $1.00 
No, 2 Gummed Patches for mending holes in louse 
i Mi cer eece Me cea buaeae ve @ é 15 
Gem Paper Clips, No. 2, per 100........ 10 
Lim Tacks, 7-16 in. head, No, 102, per 
Gluey Paste, 5 oz., in 6 in, tube, No. 640°: 48 
% lb. box Assorted Rubber Bands, all sizes, No. 
Drawing Master for Blackboard, Pantograph and 
Dh. 6 ow ace be ek be 65 <astue ak 40bes 1.50 
Schoolroom Thermometer, guaranteed accurate, 
No. OE OEE EET Tn . 
Dennison Crepe Paper, all colors, per fold 10 ft. 
Pe. ee UNO SUG Svs 60s s Oe akewne . 
No. 4% Desk Pad with blotting paper, 19x 24 .765 
Modeling Clay that never dries, yellow, red, gray, 
are oe 
Peg Boards for beginners, 6 x 6, No. 66, each .36 
Pegs, 1000, small round, in the standard colors, 
i ae reer y > e 
Dictionary, 300 pages, covering words specially se 
ected for Primary grades. BAGRéccagces 6 
SS eee eer 2.40 
Clock Dial, 12 inch dial with instructions for class 
ee a errr rr rr rer ° 
Toy Money representing about $200 in different 
denominations, No, 4009..........e0. .75 
Mounting Book, 40 pages for items you wish to 
DOUBPEVS sesccscccccctcscccccccoes. OO 
Drawing Made Easy. <A book that will teach you 
BOW WO Grae scecccceccogccccesesee -00 
RAINY DAY PLAY—- 
SILHOUETTE 
Sixty-three silhouette designs of 
animals and birds. 
Designs are printed 
on reverse side of 


Price, per set, $ 


Sa 





black silhouette paper. 





40 





store. 


each as listed at top of this page. 
$5.00; thereby saving 40c, 


PREMIUM NO. 2 


5 cents each 


THIS FLAG ABSOLUTELY FREE 


We send you 9 dozen pencils, a good school pencil that sells for five cents in every retail 
Have your pupils distribute them at five cents each, and remit us the amount 
We then send you absolutely free of charge this Sampson Flag, size 3.x 5, that sells for $2.00 
If you wish to pay in advance for the pencils remit only 
The flag will then be sent with the pencils parcel post, prepaid. 


AUTOMATIC ee SHARPENER FREE for 5 dozen pencils at 
($3.00) 75 


or $2.75 for remittance in advance. 


$5.40. 











THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


WHEN MONEY ACCOMPANIES ORDERS—ALL ITEMS ARE SENT POSTPAID. 











uable part of the teacher’s equipment 
is no longer a matter of doubt. The 
usefulness of tests and scales has been 
attested by thousands of teachers. 
Yor efficient service the teacher should 
study the uses and methods of appli- 
cation of standard scales. This book, 
while not an exhaustive treatment of 
the subject, touches upon all phasés of 
the measurement problem. Measure- 
ment of special abilities in the various 
school subjects, measurement of intelli- 
gence, methods of rating character, 
uses and misuses of tests, are a few 
of the topics discussed in some detail. 
In the appendix are ten lesson plans 
for study of the book, supplementary 
statistical methods, suggestions for 
further study, and a final examination 
in educational measurement. 


Picture-Story Reading Lessons. Series I. By 
Nila B. Smith, Assistant Supervisor of Re- 
search, Detroit Public Schools; under the di- 
rection of Stuart A, Courtis, Director of In- 
struction, Detroit Public Schools, and Dean of 
Detroit Teachers College. Drawings by A. 
Relene Carter. Brief and Specimen Pages; 
Teacher's Manual; Dictionary; ‘My Story 
Book” Pad; Lessons Pad; etc., in_ container. 
Examination Outfit. $1.80. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers, N. Y. . 


The Picture Story Reading Lessons 
were first printed in 1920 for use in 
the primary departments of the De- 
troit public schools. Their marked 
success warranted their revision and 
republication, and they are now offer- 
ed as a new and improved method of 
teaching reading. The principle un- 
derlying these lessons is that of the 
project method—to let the child learn 
through action, and to motivate that 
learning. The general plan of the 
lessons is to furnish activity for the 
child, that of building pictures. Di- 
rections for this work are printed, 
and in order to make his picture, the 
child must read the directions. After 
the teacher has once shown the pupils 
how to use the materials of these les- 
sons, the children will be able to teach 
themselves and to go on with the mo- 
tivated reading, each at his own speed. 
n this way the children are able to 
advance more rapidly, since they are 
not holding each other back; each one 








gets more done in a given time than 
he would otherwise have accomplished, 
and the class as a whole will complete 
more in a school year than by the old 
method. 

Games, Contests and Relays. By Seward 
Charle Staley, B.P.E., A.M., Director of the 
Men’s Gymnasium, Assistant Professor of Phy- 
sical Education, University of Illinois. Illus- 
trated with diagrams and photographs. Cloth. 
354pp. $3.00. <A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New York. 

Supervised play should have an 
important place in the school régime, 
for the well-rounded development of 
children depends upon a_ balanced 
schedule of work, play and health ac- 
tivities. Mr. Staley has collected in 
this book the more important group 
games, contests, and relays for the use 
of school teachers, physical directors, 
play leaders, and individuals in charge 
of games at parties. The activities 
include outdoor and indoor games, 
most of which can be played by both 
boys and girls. They are classified as 
games for lower grades, upper grades, 
junior high school, senior high school, 
and college, so that the director can 
easily find the group that will be 
adapted to any particular occasion. 

The Psychology of the Pre-School Child. By 
Bird T. Baldwin, Ph.D., Research Professor in 
Educational Psychology and Director of the 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station in the 
State University of Iowa; and Lorle I. Stecher, 
Ph.D., Research Assistant Professor in the 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station in the 
State University of Iowa. Illustrated. Cloth. 
205pp. D. Appleton and Company, New York. 

This book has been prepared for 
psychologists, physicians, welfare 
workers, teachers and parents. Its 
purpose is to give them an insight in- 
to the physical, mental and _ social 
growth of normal and superior chil- 
dren between the ages of two and six 
years. The book is based on conse- 
cutive daily studies made in the Pre- 
school Laboratories of the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station upon chil- 
dren who have been sent there for 
supervised play and for little tasks 
not too difficult for them. Observa- 
tions were made by experts, and con- 
clusions .based on their reports are 
given in this book which furnishes 
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NLIKE most coming events, acci- 
dents do not usually cast their 
shadows before. 


In the classroom you must KNOW 
what to do in case of a faint, fit, scald, 
burn, strain, sprain, fracture, or what-not,. 
You ought not to have to guess. 


With Johnson’s First Aid Manual 
around, you do know what to do. 
Simply written, indexed, and cross in- 
dexed so you can find what you need 
at a glance, it is practicable, usable, 








Take the Helplessness 
Out of Emergency~ 


workable, for giving or teaching first aid. 


Cloth bound—contains over illus- 
trations in its more than 


Price, 75c at your druggist. 


100 
140 pages. 


Johnson’s First Aid Chart, in ten colors, 
is a complete guide to first aid that any- 
body can use who can. understand a 
It costs $1.00 at your druggist. 


picture. 


The manual or chart will be sent post- 
paid on receipt of price if your druggist 
hasn’t them. 


New Brunswick, N. J., U.S.A. 
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Learn to Dvaw at Home 








Salary 


7 a 
100 "aWeek 


Everywhere there is a big demand for artists 
—newspapers, magazines, advertising agencies, 
department stores, everyone who advertises is 
glad to pay big money for artists who can pro- 





duce pictures and illustrations with commercial | 


value. 

Learn At Home 

. 

This New Easy Way 
Our wonderful_new method makes it possible for 

anyone to_learn Illustrating, Cartooning, or Commer- 
cial Art. Most of our students never touched a draw- 
ing pencil before they studied with us, yet hundreds 
of them are now making splendid incomes, You can 
do the same. The simplicity of this amazingly sim- 
ple way will astonish you. No matter what your 
present ability—-no matter whether you think you 
have “‘talent’’ or not—we can teach you to draw— 


and draw well. 


New Way Makes Success Easy 


Our new way simplifies everything. | You start 
drawing with straight lines, then you begin using 
curves, and before you realize it you are drawing 
pictures with shading, action and perspective. An 
you are taught all the ‘‘inside secrets’’—the “tricks 
of the trade’’ that would otherwise take you years to 
learn. Our Art Director has had years of experience 
in commercial art. He knows the kind of pictures 
that sell and he teaches you how to make them—in 


the least possible time. 


Write for FREE Book 


An_ interesting and handsomely illustrated book- 
let, ‘“‘New Easy Way to Become An Artist,’’ will be 
sent you without cost. 

Mail this cou:on for it. Learn how you can eas- 
ily become an artist in a few minutes’ daily spare 
time, Get also full particulars about our ‘Free 
Artist’s Outfit’’ offer. Send the coupon NO 


The Washington School of Art, Inc., 


Room 424C, 1115—15th St., N.W., | Washington, D. C. 


The Washington School of Art, Inc., 
Room 424C, 1115-16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
Please send me without cost or obligation on my 
part your free book, ‘‘New Easy Way to Become an 


Artist.” Print name plainly. 

ID Sechanneiccinieces ssstebiehe Latabetltasucectnaae acer cae 
(Mr. Mrs. Miss) 

POD * ucashicsiaeniiccanhcminencassiecssanaeannna 

EIT, .suiciacivnietaeletson ieainaeiAbasinbiapiseneniionaene TTR eee 








Be a Nurse 


Learnin Spare Time atHome 
Earn $30-35 a Week 


Every woman should learn. We 


rain Beginners, Practical Nurses, 
fothers and Religious Workers 
by our Fascinating Home-study 
Method, Leading Chicago Sys- 





ie Learning 


(me eg A yee 18 and under 
‘a. 38 Sample Lesson Pages ot 
letails of Boney bec Guarantee 


Recome Independent tee 







CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 264 - 421 South Ashland Boulevard e Chicago 











Pg Serta | 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Affiliated with Battle Creek Sanatarium 

Offers unusual opportunities in the field of nursing. 
Unexcelled facilities, college faculty, pleasant, inter- 
esting atmosphere. High school graduation required. 
Three-year course offered—also five-year course lead- 

ing to B. S. degree. For catalog address 

School of Nursin, 
BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE, 
Box 154, Battle Creek, Mich. 


SPEECHES -ESSAYS- DEBATES 


We have for sale prepared speeches, orations, es- 
says, discourses, and addresses on 1,950 different sub- 
jects. Also debates on both sides of 200 subjects. We 
will write on any new subject at a very reasonable 
rate. All work done by college graduates. Satisfac- 

















tion guaranteed or money refunded. Send for our 
free 48 page catalogue explaining cur business and 
containing list of 2,150 subjects. 


Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


| 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


tentative standards for measurement 
of development in preschool children. 

Manchuria, Land of Opportunities. TIllus- 
trated with photographs, diagrams and maps. 
Revised edition. Cloth. 98pp. South Man- 
—_ Railway Company, 111 Broadway, New 

ork, 

This handbook of the resources of 
Manchuria was prepared in 1922 “in 
response to requests for information 
concerning the opportunities for over- 
seas trade and the facilities for travel” 
in Manchuria. Information for the 
present revision as well as for the first 
publication was obtained from author- 
itative sources. This land of rich ma- 
terial resources has, since the Open 
Door policy was inaugurated, advanc- 
ed rapidly. Statistics concerning this 
advancement, the resources and their 
development, and the benefits to 
Manchuria of having railroad facili- 
ties are explained. . The illustrations 
are abundant and interesting. 


Other Books Received 


One Act Plays for Stage and Study. A Col. 
lection of Plays by Well-known Dramatists, 
American, English, and Irish. Preface by 
Augustus Thomas. Cloth. 490pp. $3.00. 
Samuel French, New York. ; 

Agricultural Mechanics. (In “Lippincott’s 
Farm Manuals.”) By Robert H. Smith, In- 


| structor in Farm Engineering and Mechanics, 








New York State School of Agriculture, St. 
Lawrence University. Illustrated. _Cloth. ‘ 357 
pp. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


The Jones Complete Course in Spelling. For 
Second to Eighth Years Inclusive. By W. 
Franklin Jones, Ph.D., formerly Dean_ of 
School of Education, University of Southern 
California; also Dean of Department of Edu- 
cation and Director of Graduate Courses, Uni- 
versity of South Dakota. Cloth. 227pp. 56c. 
Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago. 

Nature’s Year Book. Compilation of quota- 
tions, one for each day in the year. Compiled 
by Blanche E. Weekes. “Photograms” by 
Henry R. Neeson. Paper. In box. J. Mul- 
doon, 117 S. Hanover St., Baltimore, Md. 

The Prevention and Correction of Errors in 
Arithmetic. (In ‘Modern Education Series.’’) 
By Garry Cleveland Myers, Ph.D. Paper. 
7bpp. The Plymouth Press, Chicago. 

Burton Holmes Travel Stories. A Series of 
Informational Silent Readers. Edited by Wil- 
liam H, Wheeler, Co-author, “The Silent Read- 
ing Hour,’’ etc., and Burton Holmes, World 
Traveler and Lecturer. Illustrated from pho- 
tographs by Burton Holmes. Cloth. Egypt 
and the Suez Canal. (For Seventh and Eighth 
Grades.) By Susan Wilbur, Associate Literary 
Editor, ‘“‘The Chicago Evening Post,” and Staff 
Editor, ‘‘Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia.” 
404pp. With Teaching Suggestions by Delia E. 
Kibbe, Department of Education, University of 
Chicago. (Paper. 25pp.) $1.28. Japan, Korea 
and Formosa. (For Fifth and Sixth Grades.) 
By Eunice Tietjens, Author of ‘“‘Body and Rai- 
ment,” etc.; Staff Editor of “‘Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia.” 404pp. With Teaching 
Suggestions by Delia E. Kibbe. (Paper. 27pp.) 
$1.28. Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago. 

The Primary School. The Improvement of 
Its Organization and Instruction. By Annie 
E. Moore, M.A., Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion in Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 340pp. $2.00. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 

An Introduction to Teaching. By Ned Har- 
land Dearborn, A.M., formerly Director of the 
Training School of the Oswego State Normal 
and Training School, Oswego, N. Cloth. 
337pp. D. Appleton and Company, New York. 

Fancy’s Hour. By Norman C. Schlichter, 
Author of ‘Children’s Voices” and “Songs of 
Mother.’’ Cloth. 192pp. $1.50 net. The John 
C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. 

How Much English Grammar? An _ Investi- 
gation of the Frequency of Usage of Gramma- 
tical Constructions in Various Types of Writ- 
ing, Together ‘with a Discussion of the Teach- 
ing of Grammar in the Elementary and the 
High School. By Martin J. Stormzand, Pro- 
fessor of Education in the University of South- 
ern California, and M. V. O’Shea, Professor of 
Education in the University of W.isconsin. 
Cloth. 224pp. Warwick and York, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Introduction to Educational Psychology. A 
Manual for an Introductory Course. By How- 
ard Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology and 
Dean of the School of Arts and Science, Okla- 
homa College for Women. Cloth. 172pp. 
Warwick and York, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Devices and Diversions. For Vitalizing 
Teaching in Intermediate and Grammar Grades. 
A Handy Handbook for Teachers. By Alham- 
bra G. Deming, Principal of the Washington 
School, Winona, Minn. Illustrated. Cloth. 
216pp. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 


Our Own United States. By Walter Lefferts, 
Ph.D., Author of “American Leaders” and 
“Our Country's Leaders.” Illustrated. Cloth. 
344pp. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia. 

The Pupil’s Empire Atlas. For Use by the 
Comparative Method. By W. S. Birkett, F.R. 
G.S., and G. G. Lewis, F.G.S. Paper. 48pp. 
Evans Brothers, Ltd., Montague House, Russell 
Square, London, W.C. 1, England. ; 


National Dances of Ireland. Containing 25 
traditional Irish Dances collected by J. M. 
Lang. With full directions for performance 
and numerous illustrations and diagrams. 
Edited and Described by Elizabeth Burchenal, 
Chairman American Folk Dance Society, Au- 
thor of ‘Folk Dances and Singing Games,” etc. 
Piano Arrangements by Emma Howells Burch- 
enal. Cloth, 136pp. $3.00. A. S. Barnes and 
Company, New York. 
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The Happy Hour Readers 
Books That Teoch Reading in a New, Interesting Way 


Book I—For First Half ‘of First Year 
Book II—For Second Half of First Year © 
Book III—For First Half of Second Year —. 


Book IV—For Second Half of Second Year 
(Books for Higher Grades in Preparation) 


PREPAID PRICES: 


IN STRONG PAPER COVERS, 16 Cents per Copy, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 


IN FLEXIBLE CLOTH COVERS, 24 Cents per Copy, 
$2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 


Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary Supervisor, and J. LINWOOD 
EISENBERG, Principal, Slippery Rock (Pa.) State Normal School. 
Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


HESE delightful books are part of a series of Primers and Readers, prepared 
ce an entirely new plan. The authors, experts ‘in teaching Reading, have 

prepared them to meet the requirements of standard courses of study, employ- 
ing method and material of such compelling interest that all teachers of elemen- 
tary pupils will find them a desirable and useful addition to their equipment. 

A very advantageous feature of the series is the fact that separate volumes are 
provided for each year’s work. Thus when a pupil receives his book for the sec- 
ond term the material will be entirely new to him and his interest will be revived 
in a way not possible if the material for each year were all in one volume, 

If used as basal texts the books for each year will furnish the necessary funda- 
mentals for that year’s work. If used as supplementary readers they offer well 
graded and well adapted material to follow any system. 

These readers are based on the Sentence Method, the vocabulary and action being adapted 
from well-known rhymes and stories relating to child life and activities. The common 
idioms of a child’s conversation, also the easiest initial blends are developed, as well as 
common words that the young pupil should know, with frequent repetition. Thus the child 
is led from individual sentences through groupings of sentences to continuous reading. 


CONVENIENT IN SIZE—ECONOMICAL IN PRICE 


The books are convenient and economical in form, printed in type adapted to the age re- 
quirements and substantially bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. Nearly every 
page and lesson is finely illustrated, most of the pictures being in color. 

This plan of small books, each being intended to cover a half year of the school course, 
will commend itself to teachers, pupils and parents because it makes it possible to furnish 
fresh new ks to the pupils as needed at a minimum cost. It is very desirable either in 
free textbook schools where, many times, soiled, worn or unsanitary books are passed on for 
further use, or in schools where the pupil purchases his own books. 


The value of these books cannot be fully appreciated until they have 
been put intoactualuse. Senda trialordertoday. See prices above. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 
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Graded Language and Composition 
A Series of Inexpensive Textbooks Providing a Practical - 
and Interesting Course in Language for All Grades 
By JAMES M. HAMMOND and LINNIE M. ISLER. 


Books I and II combined in one volume—For meen 


. Teachers’ Use in First and Second Grades: 
Price, prepaid, in strong paper covers, 25 cents per copy; ||. ‘ 












in flexible cloth covers, 32 cents per copy. 


Book Ill—For Third Grade | Book VI—For Sixth Grade 
Book IV—For Fourth Grade | Book VII—For Seventh Grade 
Book V—For Fifth Grade | Book VIII—For Eighth Grade 


Price, prepaid, in strong paper covers, 16 cents per copy, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. ee 
Price, prepaid, in flexible cloth covers, 24 cents per copy, 
$2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 


HIS series of Graded Language and Composition books offers an exceedingly 

attractive and practical course in these subjects for'all the grades. All non- 

essentials are omitted but the real and vital features of Language are present- 
ed in a way easily understood and applied by the student. Just enough technical 
work is given to produce intelligent construction, and it is correctly distributed 
throughout the course. Composition work is developed by an interesting system 
that trains the pupil in habits of clear thinking and accurate expression. 

The combined vol for teachers’ use in the First and Second Grades contains games 
and plays for Language training, dramatization, stories for telling and reproduction, and 
other valuable material for Language teaching in these grades. ; ‘ 

Some of the notable features of the series are: Easy Story.Work; Dramatization; Defi- 
nite Instruction and Help in Composition; Story Method in teaching the ‘Helping Words”; ° 
Pronunciation Drills; Study of Synonyms; Standard Poems and Prose Selections with sug- 
gestions for teaching and study; Convenient Topical Arrangement; Good Manners developed 
through oral and written Composition Work; Fundamentals of English clearly and simply 
presented; Special Devices for teaching words frequently misused and misunderstood; Letter 
Writing and Oral English made interesting, practical and natural. 


SANITARY—CONVENIENT—INEXPENSIVE 


The use of the books comprising the Graded. Language and Composition series will -be 
found very advantageous either in free textbook schools or in schools where the books are 
purchased by the pupils. Each child in each grade will obtain at the beginning of the year 
a fresh new book, which does away with any dissatisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously used by other pupils. f 
_ In the free textbook districts they may be presented outright to the pupils instead of -be- 
ing loaned to them, as is the usual custom, and the cost ‘will be less than for the larger, 
more expensive books even though the latter are used successively by different pupils. 

In the schools where the books are purchased by the pupils the very low price places this 
series within easy reach of everyone. : 
Hundreds of schools have adopted these books and are using them with splendid 
results. We know that you will like them in your school. Send a trial order today. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


FORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 
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Learn by Mail to Play 
Your Favorite Instrument 


Of all the arts, music has the widest popular a) 5 
You hear orchestras, bands, singers, instrumental wer. 
everywhere you go—at dances, in theaters, hotels, amuse- 
ment parks, etc. There has never been such a t 
demand for musicians as now. Play any instrument and 
the war je open to you for earning big money. ’ 

The Universit: tension Conservatory now places at 
your the teaching experience of some of the 
— ter Musicians of both America and Europe— 
lessons that are no less t marvelous in their simplicity 
and thoroughness, leading you from the first rudiments 
of music to a enmntete mastery of your favorite instru- 
ment. Endorsed by Paderewski. “You are taught and 
coached every step of the way by the individual instruc- 
tion of a specialist. 


What Instrument Interests You? 
.Write, telling us the course you are interested in— 
iano, my, Voice, Public School Music, Violin, 

Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo or Reed Organ—and we 

will send our Free Catalog together with proof of how 

So mune, eve spade wemertul bondvas' asker oat 

instruction methods. oslingpediang 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

140 Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, Ill. 


TEACHERS! 


Amo r ils you have sev- 
D eral ‘who have talent for drawing 


BE AN ARTIST 


b a4 pay liberal commission 













‘or 
by teachers. You can’ make 
tra money. We have twenty- 
five years’ teaching experience. 
Drawing taught in own home: 
during spare time. Choice of 
One course especially prepared 
Hundreds have taken this course and 
efficiency in drawing. For your own 
@ of your pupils, you should send 
Year Book. Gives ey details 
regarding our courses in Normal Drawing. I}- 
lustrating, Cartooning, Commercial Drawing oe 
and soon. Mailed free on coquest, Also get e - 
our special proposition to teachers for recom. - 


mending promising pupils. Address 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART #71! cua, wee, 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Courses for Rural Carrier, P. M., Railway Mail 
Clerk, City Carrier, P. O. Clerk, etc., composed 
of questions used in recent Gov’t exams, and lesson 
sheets, arranged same way. 15 years’ exp. Our 
unexcelled $15 courses only $5 for short time. Our 
students have made 99.50 per cent in Gov’t exams. 
Sample lesson, illustrated catalogue free. . 
CIVIL SERVICE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOO! 
5126 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








Private Secreta ries 
Earn Big Money 


Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Court Reportin 
retarial courses taught by our improved home-study 
method makes you expert in short time. Few minutes’ 
study daily in spare time enables many to double salary. 
Enormous demand for graduates, Free employment serv- 
: ranty. ’t start an: 8 course until you 

get our free scholarsh’p plan. Send for book todas. 4 
Business Institute, Dept.122, 3902 Sheridan 


—SCHOOL OF NURSING— 


3 year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. 
Theoretical and practical classwork throughout 
all departments, _ High school diploma or its 
equivalent required for admission, 

New, modern, well-equipped nurses’ home. Main- 
tenance provided as well as monthly allowance. 
Write for free Book of Facts. 

Superintendent, School of Nursing, 
WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL, 

Dept. N. 1., 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 





Road, Chicago 























“ LUE Senne 


Write for book, *‘How to Become a Good Penman,’’ and beautiful 
specimens. Free. Your name on card if you enclose stamp. 
, FF. W. TAMBLYN, 416 Ridge Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, etc. (20th year.] 
For teachers, extension workers, tea room, lunchroom, 
institution rs, homemakers, etc. Illus. 100-page 
booklet, ‘‘The Profession of Home-Making’’, FREE. 

AM, SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E. 58th St., Chicago 

















A Roosevelt Picture 


Through the generosity of the Amer- 
ican Defense Society, 154 Nassau 
Street, New York City, every class- 
room in the country may have without 
charge a splendid rotogravure,—life- 
size picture of Theodore Roosevelt by 
Pirie MacDonald. The Society, as part 
of its activities in combating radical- 
ism, is distributing copies of this pic- 
ture containing Roosevelt’s last mes- 
sage on Americanism. Nearly 150,000 
have been so distributed. Teachers 
must give assurance that each picture 
will be suitably framed and hung in a 
prominent place where the personality 
of the great man and his message may 
be ever before the children. -There is 
also a simple ceremony to be observed 
when the picture is hung. 

Further details may be had from the 
announcement of the American De- 
fense Society on page 102 in this issue. 





The Best in Art for All 
Schools 


The American Federation of Arts, of 
which Robert W. de Forest is pres- 
ident, has initiated a movement to 
spread the influence of the best pic- 
tures and sculpture throughout the 
schools of the country. The Federa- 
tion would like to see *that “every 
school in the United States, from the 
metropolitan high school to the small- 
est schoolhouse in the backwoods, has 
upon its walls at least one plaster cast 
of a superb piece of sculpture and one 
fine color print of a masterpiece of 
painting.” Many persons would know 
just what to select to further this 
worthy effort, but for the benefit of 
those who are not familiar with titles 
and costs, the Federation has published 
a list, with details such as would be 
useful. This movement is obviously in 
harmony with the effort of NoRMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR- PRIMARY PLANS to repro- 
duce in color masterpieces of art for 
the benefit of 170,000 teachers and sev- 
eral million pupils. No finer reminder 
could be left to a school by a graduat- 
ing class than such a color print or 
plaster cast as the Federation recom- 
mends. For further information than 
can be given in this brief note, address 
Leila Mechlin, Secretary, The Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts, 1741 New 
York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Two Notable Novelists 


Since the publication of our March 
issue, two distinguished figures in 
American literature have died—George 
Washington Cable and James Lane 
Allen. Mr. Cable was 80 and Mr. 
Allen 75. The former of these de- 
voted himself to a special field—that 
of Creole New Orleans—in a sympa- 
thetic way that did not become senti- 
mental. He was a true artist in his 
writing; none of his work is hasty or 
casual. A number of colleges gave 
him honorary degrees, and a high hon- 
or came to him in his election to the 
American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters. Among his works are Old Creole 
Days, The Grandissimes, The Creoles 
of Louisiana, Dr. Sevier, Kincaid’s 
Battery, and The Fiower of the Chap- 
delaines. As a youth of 19 to 21, he 
served during three years of the Civil 
War in the 4th Mississippi Cavalry. 
Then for some years he was a reporter 
on the New Orleans Picayune. 

James Lane Allen, also a Southern- 
er, as closely identified with Ken- 
tucky as Cable was with Louisiana, 
was born near Lexington in that state 
in 1849. He was early a teacher, and 
afterward professor of Latin and Eng- 
lish, but since 1886 he had given his 
entire attention to literature. Flute 
and Violin was the earliest book to 
come from his pen. The Blue Grass 
Region and Other Sketches of Ken- 
tucky, The Kentucky Cardinal, A Sum- 
mer in Arcady, The Bride of the Mis- 
tletoe, The Cathedral Singer, and The 
Alabaster Box were later volumes. 
But Mr. Allen will best be remembered 
by. The Choir. Invisible, which had very 





{wide popularity and was dramatized. 
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Are You a Leader 


Who Has Never Led? 





D? you feel that within you is the spark of Chris- 
tian leadership? Do you want to be recognized 
as a Bible authority; to have your opinion sought on 


religious subjects? 


Thousands of others before you have achieved their | 
ideals through the Bible Courses of Moody Bible 

Institute Correspondence School. There is a Moody 
Institute Bible Correspondence Course for everyone 
—from the youngest beginner to the most advanced 
Christian. There is one for you—a course interesting, 


instructive, uplifting. 


In the past 34 years—since 1889—Moody Bible In- 
stitute has trained 30,000 Bible students in every 
corner of the globe. These courses are the result of 
many years of serious study by eminent Bible Schol- 
ars. They are non-sectarian and are sold below cost 


to bring them within the reach of all. 


Hundreds of Moody Bible Students have become 
great Christian leaders. Thousands more are winning 
reputationsas Bible authorities. The courses are easy 
to understand, systematic and consecutive. They offer 
exceptional opportunity to the Christian in earnest. 
Don’t overlook your chance. Prepare yourself. Send 
the coupon for free prospectus. Choose your course. 
Don’t struggle for understanding. The key is in your 


hands now—use it! 


Moody Bible Institute 
Correspondence School 


Dept. 4574,—153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
SSSR RBRRRSRRRERRERSRERRERRSSRRRR BREE eeeeeeeeeee 
MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 4574. 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Illinois 
Send me, FREE, Prospectus describing the Home Study Courses=" Practical Christian Work— 


Iam interested in those checked. 

oO Sraatin Bible Study—ex- 
plains each book of the Bible 

one year or more required. 

a o Bible Chapter Summary— 

oT Covers every chapter in the 

e Bible—completed in 18 months. 

a oO Introductory Bible Course— 

a 

a 


for beginners—3 to 6 months. 


oO Bible Doctrine—Outlinesthe 

basic teachings of Christian- 

ity~about 2 years required. 
Fundamentals of Christian 
Faith Course—requires 

about 9 months. 

o Christian Evidences—Facts 
in support of the Christian 

Faith—3 to 6 months necessary. 











Methodsof Soul-winningand 
Christian work—3 to 6 months. 
oO Evangelism — How to con- 

duct campaigns=3 to 
months, 

oO World-Wide Missions—eight 
sections, twenty lessons. 

Scofield Bible Correspond- 

ence Course—for Ministers 
and Advanced Christians—2 to 
3 years. 





Name 





a 
a 
a 
® Address 
a 
a 
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Guaranteed Position with Definite Salary 


Study at Home or at our College one of our practical 
us until we place you, 


y 
GREENFIELD BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


Business Courses. You need not pa: 
Get Free booklet. 
Dept. 11, Greenfield, Ohio. 
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SEND US YOUR 
M ail us 20¢ with any size film for development 
rints. or send ur eis negatives, any size, am 

20¢ for six prints. i d- 





242 Gel’ Ave. 


FILMS 


rial 6x7 enlargement io 


lolder, 25c. Overnig' 


ht Service. 
ROANOKE PHOTO FINISHING CO. 
Roanol 


ke, Va. 


























Price, $32.50 


The Little Giant is a modern 
hygienic device that should 
be in every school. Put this 
accepted aristocrat of black- 
board eraser cleaners to work 
in your school under our guar- 
antee of satisfaction. 


Silent * 





Swift * 


Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 


HE Little Giant has been tested by continuous 
use in thousands of schools throughout the 
country. It has proved to be efficient in all respects, 
noiseless, dustless, simple and swift in its operation. 
It is guaranteed to clean blackboard erasers to your 
entire satisfaction —or your money will be refunded. 


The Little Giant is operated by a Universal motor, 
adapted to all electric currents; it is provided with 
nine feet of Underwriters’ lamp cord with Universal 
plug ready to attach to any convenient lamp socket. 
Strongly made of malleable iron and aluminum, its 
weight is but eight pounds and can he shipped by 
parcel post: Address Dept. N. 


JAMES LYNN CO., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
Simple + 


Dustless ° 


Inexpensive 
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STUDY While Teaching 


become moreefficient through 
courses in your particular 
subject whether it be English, 
Mathematics, History or the 
Sciences or through profes- 
sional courses in education like “‘Genetic 
Lgychology,* “StoryT ellingin Primary Grades,” 
2 lementary School Administration and Super- 
vision,” “‘Methods of Teaching in Elementary 
Schools,” “The Junior High School Movement,” 
“Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
command credit towards a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. 


| oe Aniversity of Chicaro 





85 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 














PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Two-year Normal Course giving complete train- 
ing in all phases of physical education. Co- 
educational, Exceptional opportunities open to 
graduates in high salaried positions. Free grad- 
uate placing acca, Magnificent equipment. 
Swimming pool, gymnasium, dancing auditorium, 
tennis, Dormitory for women. 


Summer Session June 22—August 1. 
Fall term opens September 14th, 1925. 


AMERICAN ff@is} PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE of \Y%/ EDUCATION 


Accredited Co-educational 


Dept. N.-4, 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, IIl. 


Learn Stenography 
at Home Earn $25 to $40 a week— 


ig eee As 
’ ypewriting, ookkeep- 
Ing, Court Reporting, Secretarial courses taught by our 
mproved home-study method, makes you expert in short 
time, Few minutes’ study daily in spare time enables 
amy a sear mig ewe demand for graduates, 
ee employment service, n’t start b 
@et our Freo Scholarship Plan. ‘Bend for pL awahe ged ay. 


National Business Institute, Dept 125 3902 Sheridan Rd. Chicago 


You can vead music like this quickly 
\@N YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
It tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, ete. Beginners or advanced gece. Your 
only expense about 2c per day for music and postage used, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGG 





























Government Positions 


Those who wish to secure life positions in the 
United States Civil Service at from $1,400 to 
$2,500 a year, should write for the catalogue of 
the oldest Civil Service School in America, the 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


High Schoo! Course 
in 2 Yea rs this simplified igh 


inside two years. Meets all requirements for en- 
trance nce col ege and the leading professions. wns 
Gan ae ee 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
[Depts H-467_Drexel Av. & 58th St, © A.8.1923 _OHICAGO 


LEARN TO DRAW 


AT HOME..-IN YOUR SPARE TIME 
From the school that has trained hun- 
dreds of successful cartoonists and illus- 
trators—now earning from $50 to $200 
and more a week. The Landon Picture 
Chart Method of teaching makesoriginal 
drawing easy to learn. Send 6c in stamps for 
full indormation and chart to test your a- 
























You can_complet 



















bility Also state your age and what kind 


of drawing you like to do. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 2f33.A3No's: L} 


Stop Forgetting 
Make Your Mind an fedex 
° Feel lect facts, 
ures, names, faces. - 
velop concentration, self- 
control; overcome bashfu 
ness, fe etfulness. Wi 
today for memory ani 
concentration test and illus- 
ited AX oklet, “How to 














PROF. HENRY DICKSON 


Dept. 791 Evanston, til. 








Wonderful, new device, guides your hand; corrects 

writing in few days. Big improvement_in three 
urs. No failures. Complete outline FREE. 
Write C. J. Ozment, Dept.4_ St. Louis, Mo. 


TAMMER more 


Kill the fear of eamamering, Re-education 
the key. The widely famed Hatfield Method 
fully outlined in an accurate, dependable, 
worthwhile book--‘*HOW TO STOP STAMMERING.’ 












has inspired thousands. 


It Free copy today. 
THE HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 109N. Dearborn, Chicago, Ill, 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Visualizing American History 


The Educational Department of the 
Keystone View Company, Inc., Mead- 
ville, Pa., have had numerous requests 
for sets of sterongrapts and lantern 
slides, prepared with Teachers’ Guides, 
to aid in presenting various school 
subjects, especially American history. 
The popularity of the Keystone “600 
Set” and “Primary Set” is well estab- 
lished, and similar sets are sure of a 
welcome. In selecting the views and 
preparing the Guide for their “His- 
tory Set” the publishers chose five 
teachers known for scholarship and ex- 
perience to serve as a Board of Edi- 
tors and fifty additional teachers as an 
Advisory Board. Among those who 
have contributed chapters to the Guide 
are W. C. Bagley, F. M. McMurry, and 
A. B. Hart. The varied aspects of 
our history, from the viewpoint of 
modern educational thinking and prac- 
tice, have been presented in a way to 
make teachers and pupils realize how 
inseparable is a study of history from 
the consideration of geographical, in- 
dustrial and human factors. The Key- 
stone “History Set’ of slides and stere- 
ographs, used in connection with so 
practical and carefully prepared a 
Guide as that now available, places at 
the teacher’s disposal a valuable aid 
to the visualization of the facts and 
interrelations of history. 


Teacher’s Examination for 
Philippine Service 


The United State Civil Service Com- 
mission announces the following open 
competitive examination to fill vacan- 
cies in the Philippine Service, en- 
trance salaries being given at the nor- 
mal value of the peso (50 cents): 
high school teachers, $1500 to $1600 a 
year; primary specialists, $1500 to 
$2000 a year; model primary teachers, 
$1500 to $1600 a year. 

Applications for these positions 
will be rated as received until furth- 
er notice. The Philippine school year 
begins in the early part of June and 
ends with the month of March. The 
Philippine Bureau of Education em- 
ploys approximately 350 Americans: 
Their work is of two kinds. The first 
is that of teacher in one of the sec- 
ondary or special schools, usually lo- 
cated in the provincial capitals. The 
second is that of supervising elemen- 
tary, academic, or industrial instruc- 
tion, which requires a thorough knowl- 
edge of the regulations of the Bureau 
of Education and of local conditions 
in the district to which assigned. 

Competitors will be rated on their 
physical fitness and on _ education, 
training, and experience. Full in- 
formation and application blanks may 
be obtained from the United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton, D.. C., or the secretary of the 
board of U. S. civil-service examiners 
at the post office or customhouse in 
any city. 


North Carolina is credited with be- 
ing the most progressive educationally 
of any of the Southern states. Under 
a measure which has beén under con- 
sideration by the legislature of that 
state, flirting with college girls or 
teachers would be outlawed. The bill 
would class such act as a misdemeanor, 
punishable by fine or imprisonment. 
Sponsors of the bill explained that it 
was aimed against “objectionable” 
flirting or “annoyance” of girls and 
teachers. The question might easily 
arise, whether such an enactment is 
really “progressive” or not. 


It is not surprising that educational 
leaders since Horace Mann’s day have 
found inspiration in his ideals and new 
courage from a study of his struggles. 
He was a pioneer in a pioneer coun- 
try, demanding democracy in education 
when democracy had not yet been 
achieved even in government. If 
America is to have a better teaching 
profession, it must pay for it. In the 
long run, one gets what he pays for, 
whether he is buying shoes or teach- 
ing services.—Research Bulletin, Na- 
tional Education Association. 
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Teachers Everywhere Are Delighted with This New: Book 


Four Hundred Games 


FOR SCHOOL, HOME AND PLAYGROUND 


A new game book prepared primarily for teachers. 
Full instructions are given for playing more than 
four hundred games, together with such information 
of a general nature as will make the book of the 


greatest practical value and usefulness. 


The aim has been to provide games suitable for every 
There are indoor and outdoor 
games; games calling for either physical or mental effort; 
games in which children of varying ages may participate, 
as is necessarily the case in ungraded schools; games suit- 
able for use at social or community gatherings; games for 
special purposes in classroom work; in fact every kind of 
game that teachers may need for use at any time. 
amination of the list of contents below will show the wide 


age, purpose and occasion. 


scope and variety of the material supplied. 


An especially helpful feature of the book is the introduc- 
This is designed as a guide 
to the use of the games which follow anc gives informa- 
tion in regard to such matters as formation, value of the 
type of game, age to which this type appeals, points to be 


tion preceding ‘each 


chapter, 


kept in mind in playing, etc. 


Diagrams and illustrations aid in making clear the plan 
of many of the games, arrangement of the players, etc. 


The index also deserves special mention. 
listed alphabetically and classified (1) according to kind 
of game; and (2) according to the age to which it is best 
This classification makes it possible to easily and 


adapted. 


quickly find any kind of game desired. 


Classification of Contents 


Value of Play 


Discussion of Age Groups 
Counting Out and Choos- 


ing Sides 
Circle Games 
Dramatic Games 
Singing Games 
Mimetic Games 
Tag Games 


Hide and Chase Games 


Schoolroom Games 





Each game is 


An ex- 
































$1.50 


PER COPY 
POSTPAID 


Special Purpose Games | Bean Bag Games 
Arithmetic Ball Games 
Drawing Athletic Games 
Geography Contests—Individuals 
History Contests—Teams 
Language Jumping 
Music Races 
Nature Swatstick 
Reading Miscellaneous 
Spelling Quiet Games 
Miscellaneous: Forfeits and Stunts 


320 pages, printed in clear, readable type on good paper and attractively bound 
in full cloth. PRICE $1.50 per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. Other offers on page 2. 


; F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. ¥.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 


(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 














Poems Teachers Ask For--Book I 








poems, 








Many copyrighted poems have 


In Standard 
Cloth Covers 


eral 








Contains 235 Poems Most Frequently 
Requested by the Teachers of America 


Price 80 Cents 


Te: is a unique collection of poems. For sev- 


Per Copy 
Postpaid 


ears there has been published in Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans a department 
of “Poems Our Readers Have Asked For”, 
This has been wonderfully popular. 
teachers have requested the publication of desired 


Thousands of 


This book contains two hundred and 


thirty-five of those most frequently asked for. 
In reality, therefore, it is a compilation by teach- 
ers of the poems which they have found most de- 
sirable for use in their school work. é 

Poems Teachers Ask For includes a large num- 
ber of the required poems in state courses of 
study, together with others well adapted for read- 
ing, reciting, memory work, character study, etc. 
been used by special arrangement. 


These could 


otherwise be procured only by purchasing numerous books from different publishers. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF THE POEMS INCLUDED 


Abou Ben Adhem 
American Flag, The 
Asleep at the Switch 
Barbara Frietchie 
Barefoot Boy, The 
Breathes There the Man 
Building of the Ship 
Chambered Nautilus, The 
Charge of the Light 
rigade 
Children’s Hour 
Christ in Flanders 
Christmas Everywhere 
College Oil Cans 
Crossing the Bar 
Curfew Must Not Ring 
(°) 





n 
Driving Home the Cows 
Each in. His’ Own 
Tongue 





First Settler’s Story, 


e 
First Snow-fall, The 
Flag Goes By, The 
Give Us Men 
Gradatim 
House by_the Side of 
the d 


ad, e 
How He Saved St. 
Michael's 


If— 
Incident of the French 


amp 
In Flanders Fields 
n School-Days 


une 
Kentucky Belle 

Lady Moon 

Landing of the Pilgrims 
Lasca 

Leak in the Dike, The 
Legend of Bregenz, A 





L’Envoi 
Little Boy Blue 
Lost Chord, The 


Mandalay 

Moo Cow Moo, The 
Nobility 

O Captain! My Captain 


October’s Bright Blue 
eather 

Old Clock on the 
Stairs, The 

Opportunity 

Order for _a_ Picture 

Over the Hill to the 
Poorhouse 

Owl and the Pussy Cat 

Paul Revere’s Ride 

Perfect Day, A 

Planting of the Apple- 
Tree 

Poorhouse Nan 





Psalm of Life, A 





Raggedy Man, The 
Recessional, The 
Ride of Jennie McNeal 
Robert. of Lincoln 
Rock Me to Sleep 
Seein’ Things 
Seven Times One 
Sister and I 
Song of the Shirt 
Sweet and Low 
Teacher's Dream, The 
Thanatopsis 

liage Blacksmith, 

The 


We Are Seven 
When the Cows Come 


ome 
Where the West Begins 
Wonderful World, The 
Wedges: Spare That 
ree 


Your Mission 


And More Than 160 Other Poems Equally as Good as the Above. 
208 double-column pages, a on good paper and bound in full cloth. PRICE, 


80 cents per copy, postpai 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, 


$2.65. With The Pathfinder, one year, $1.65. Other combination offers on page 2. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (*xizsrz.%s* 
DANSVILLE, N. Y¥.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
3@> Book Il of Poems Teachers Ask For is now ready. See page 92. 
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For more than fifty years 
Spencerian Steel Pens have been 
the standard among better 
schools. They outwear any two 
ordinary pens. Children quickly 
learn the art of good penman- 
ship when they are given these 
smooth-writing,- long-wearing 
pens for their work. 


12 school pens — three of 
each number — for a dime. 


Spencerien Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 


: ~, A petteve, fine point; double 

No, 2—Counting House, excellent 
for bookkeeping. 

oo” ee fine point; semi- 


elastic. 
No. 47—Intermediate, medium 
point; stiff action. 


Spencerian 
_. School Pens 





WITH FASHIGNABL 


¥ j 
(a 





| things, 








P-359 


19 W. Jackson Bivd. 
euicaco. : 












NAME AND ADDRESS 


Franklin Personal Printed Stationery is the biggest value yet offered 
—correct, dignified; usedin the best homes everywhere. Size of 
sheets, 6x7; envelopes match. ise white Franklin bond; 
% ooth. Handsomely printed in rich, dark 
pecezers opperplate Gothic—dainty, clear, tasteful. 
it postpaid. Send name and address ( Fs written) with $1.00. 
Satisfactory, prompt printing service since 1911. 
s Press Money back if not well pleased. 

1185 Arcade St., St. Paul, Minn. 


SEXOLOGY 
by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 

imparts in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
er a Father Should Have. 
M 





lnowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 








edical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knewledge a Yoane Wite Shed 
é r e a Young Wife ShouldHave. 
“79 Wustrated. | nowledge a MotherShouldHlave, 
All in one volume, Knowledge a Mother Shouldimpartto Her Daughter, 
$2.25 postp’d. Medical Kaowledge a Wife Should Have. 





Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 
Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 























Literary Assistance 


Speeches, Orations, Addresses, Essays, ete., pre- 
pared to order on any subject, $3 per thousand 
words. Manuscripts typewritten correctly for 
publication (with one carbon copy) $1 per thousand 
words. Markets for Literary wares suggested. 


F.H. CROSS, STUDIO, 4553 Emerson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 











HOME STUDY FOR WRITERS 
30 TEXT-BOOKS. MANUSCRIPTS 


criticized, revised, marketed. Book catalogue and explana- 
tory cireulars. Correspondence invited. *JAMES KNAPP 
REEVE, Dept. I, Franklin, 0. *(Former editor The Editor) 


ey 


Northwest Institute of Medical 


For Women. An intensive 6 mos. 
Technology course fitting women for hospital or 


clinical laboratory work. Anideal profession with excel- 
lent remuneration. Many positions open. ddress 
Dept. L for catalogue, St. Paul. Minnesota. 


TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An epooeiapity for you to have this very successful 
schoo} savings: system in your own schoolroom. A 
package containing directions and supplies for a 
room sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now on sale. 
Order to-day or Write for free booklet. 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 








HOME STUDY COURSES 
TWO-YEAR: Junior High and Junior College. 
FOUR YEAR: Senior High and Senior College. 


FESSIONAL: Accounting, Pedagogy, Law. 
INVESTIGATE, Free without obligation. 
TPCo., 1858 Ingleside Ter., Washington, D.C. 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Vacation Stories That Took 
Prizes 

“Log and Scrapbook” is the inviting 
title of a booklet put out by the Cun- 
ard Line. It contains, among other 
three prize-winning stories 
which tell of the writers’ experiences 
on Cunard Vacation Specials. This 
steamship company offers attractive 
rates to persons of moderate means 
who wish to travel to Europe in com- 
pany other than that of the usual 
“third class.” “Go East, Young Man” 
is the title of a very salt-breezy ac- 
count by G. S. Lobrano, a 1924 Cor- 
nell‘ graduate, winner of the Cunard 
first prize of $300.00. Gertrude Rich- 
ards of Wellesley, Mass., won the 
$200.00 prize with her “By the Pilot 
Boat” and the $100.00 award was giv- 
en to George Bowden of New York, 
who tells of revisiting the scenes of 
his Cambridge University student life. 
These people, and many others who are 
quoted in the booklet, are enthusiastic 
over the excellent service and the all- 
round good time enjoyed on one of the 
Cunard Vacation Specials. If you will 
write to Cunard and Anchor Lines, 25 
Broadway, New York, the booklet will 
be sent to you. 


“Tiny Town” 


Tiny Town is a unique device orig- 
inated in Springfield, Mo., to instruct 
children in practical: civics. First ex- 
hibited at Springfield in 1919, it will 
be repeated this year on a_ spacious 
tract at Grant Beach Park May 25 to 
June 6. When originally given on a 
scale of % in. to the foot and compris- 
ing 1,000 models built entirely by 
school: pupils, the miniature city at- 
tracted nation-wide attention. Now, 
on a scale of 1 in. to the foot, it will be 
allowed to cover whatever space needed 
to reproduce every feature of a mod- 
ern model city— parks, boulevards, 
segregated factory and business dis- 
tricts, restricted residence sections, 
proper electric lighting and landscap- 
ing. All structures will be painted or 
waterproofed. 

Tiny Town will be managed by offi- 
cials elected from the student body of 
Springfield’s public schools who will 
formulate ordinances and departments 
for policing, protecting and sanitating 
a model city. Accompanying the prep- 
aration of Tiny Town and continuing 
through its construction will be vari- 
ous contests and hundreds of valuable 
prizes will be awarded. These con- 
tests will involve every student from 
the lowest to the highest grades, so 
that all may in some manner partici- 
pate. Construction will be confined to 
grades above the sixth. Students who 
do not engage in manual training will 
do interior decorating, furniture and 
wall paper designing, landscaping, 
poster making, advertising, modeling 
and kindred work. 

The exhibition of Tiny Town will be 
the occasion for a Spring Show of such 
materials, wares and merchandise as 
would enter into city construction, em- 
bellish the community, or adorn its 
citizens. This commercial exhibition is 
designed to cover the cost of the entire 
project. The Tiny Town idea is still 
in the formative stage and its pro- 
moters solicit suggestions and coopera- 
tion. 


Marion Leroy Burton, since July 
1920 president of the University of 
Michigan, and previously president of 
Smith College and of the University 
of Minnesota, died in February after 
an extended illness. He was recog- 
nized in college circles as a very able 
administrator, but the country at 
large will remember him chiefly for 
the masterly speech in which he nom- 
inated Calvin Coolidge for the presi- 
dency at the Cleveland convention in 
1924. He and the President had been 
friends since the days when they were 
neighbors in Northampton, Mass., 
which is the seat of Smith College. 
In early life Dr. Burton was a Con- 
gregational minister, and he had 
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Travel— See 


Railway Postal Clerks 


Income Tax Auditors 


Railway Postal Clerks 


Many Positions: 


Clerk at 
Washington, D.C. City Postal Clerks 


$1140 to $3000 a Year 





your Country 


City Mail Carriers 











BIG CHANCE FOR TEACHERS 





ee eS A 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 








Short Hours Pleasant Work 


RAPID ADVANCEMENT 
PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT 
LONG VACATION WITH PAY 


Mail Coupon Now. Act At Once. 
DO IT TODAY. 


Tomorrow May Be 
Too Late! 


7 


NRE Clerk 











ernment Positions and How to Get Them"; 
list of U. S. Government Jobs now open to teachers. 


por Railway Postal Clerk... 
Post Office 


sting City Mail Carrier.......... 
prem Income Tax Auditor 
at Washington, D. C. 


4 Dept. B246, Rochester, N. Y. 
4 Kindly send me without any obligation 
@ whatever on my part, and entirely free of 
charge: (1) A full description of the posi- 
tion checked below; (2) Specimen examina- 
tion questions and free sample coaching les- 


sons; (3) Free copy of illustrated book ‘“Gov- 
(4) A 


-..--($1600-$2300) 
---ee-($1400-$1800) 
-..eee-($1400-$1800) 
... ($2040-$3000) 
.. ($1140-$1860) 


Se : 
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Do Your Pupi 
What Th 


The THOUGHT TEST 


Don’t you often have trouble in get- 
ting pupils to understand what 
they read? Little Mary and John- 
nie read the lesson readily but 
they merely repeat words and do 
not actually comprehend what 
they read. 


The Thought Test Readers, our 
new series of silent reading texts, 
are a remarkable new help in 
training the child to understand 
what he reads. Simple exercises at 
first, then stories which gradually 
increase in length are used in the 
Thought Test Readers. The child 
reads these silently and shows by 
action, dramatization, writing on 
the blackboard or some other way 
whether or not: he comprehends 


MAI 
University 





written on religious as well as other 





subjects. He was 50 years old. 
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NOTICE! To any rural, first or second grade teacher’ 
or any primary supervisor we will send postpaid either 
a Complete Examination Set or the First or the Second 
Grade Reader or the Supplementary Sheets at a dis- 
count of 25% from the above prices. 
send you FREE a three color folder describing these 
distinctive books and showi 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
| Gentlemen: Please send me postpaid as follows— 


Publishing Co. | (0 Free three color folder showing specimen pages 
of Thought Test Readers 
- | [] Complete examination set at special price of $1.17 
Lincoln Dallas (] First Grade Reader, 45 cents [J Second 
1126 Q Street. 2013 Jackson St. | Grade Reader, 51 cents [] Supplementary 
| sheets, 21 cents. I enclose payment. 
Chicago New York | 
2126 Prairie Ave. 325 East 23rd St. | NAMO  -.-.-eeseeseesesseseeseeeenteneenenerieaeenseneeentenenetnanneenens 


Is Understand 
ey Read? 
READERS Will Tell You 


what he has read. You, as his 
teacher, know definitely whether or 
not he is getting the thought. 


Supplementary Sheets are used 
with the Second Reader. By using 
these you can accurately measure 
each pupil’s comprehension. A 
distinctive feature of the Thought 
Test Readers, is the oral check- 
up which correlates the silent and 
oral reading. 


Supt. J. R. Overturr, Lodi, Cali- 

fornia, says, “The Thought Test 

Readers to my mind are the last 

word in silent reading.” 

Price, First Grade Reader $ .60. 
Second Grade Reader $ .68. 
Supplementary Sheets $ .28. 


We shall gladly 
ng specimen pages. 


L THIS COUPON TO OUR NEAREST OFFICE 
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Are your graduates prepared to 
live or to merely make a living? 


Without an Appreciation of Art, 
Literature and Music, leisure 
hours are seldom turned to 
profit. 

The shortest route to an appre- 
ciation of music is to hear it 
well-played. 


Ge 
DUO-ART 


Reproducing Piano. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, 


Educational Department 
Aeolian Hall, New York City 
The Duo-Art Serves the School 





EasyWay toEARN MONEY atHome 


Easy, fascinating, spare-time work coloring and sell- 
ing our greeting cards and folders, 1925 Valentine, 
Easter and Mothers’ Day line ready. Exclusive de- 
signs, Write NOW for illustrated book, “Pleasant 
Pages.”’ Gives fullinstructions how to color, how to 
sell, Orsend $1.00 for Trial Box containing assort- 
ment sample cards, instruction book, brush, colors, and 
sample colored card, Sells for $3 to $4 when colored. 
LITTLE ART SHOP, 415 La. Ave., Washington, D.C. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Now or Vacation 


A free booklet that may change your profession will 
be mailed to you if you are between 25 and 40 and 
is of educational na- 
















in position to travel, Work 
ture, Representatives earning from $200 to $400 
per month, Deiinite salary assured. Give full de- 
tails in arat lette 

ARSHALL HUGHES Company, 
Goodrich Bidg., nsas ‘City, Mo. 





Make Extra Money During Spare Time 


selling *‘Vigor Chocolate’, the Miracle Food of Europe. 
Recommended by thousands of physicians ; each sale means 
a permanent income for you. Send NOW for booklet to 
VIGOR CHOCOLATE CO., Dept.A, 41 Union Square, NewYork. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


“Refreshing Good Sense” 


Editorially, the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Democrat and Chronicle takes occasion 
to commend an address made at the 
Old South Forum in Boston to educa- 
tors and representatives of parent- 
teacher associations. The speaker was 
Dr. Abraham Myerson, professor of 
neuropathology in Tufts College. The 
newspaper comment is as follows: 

“Dr. Myerson began by saying that 
there is no use in trying to reform 
public education so that the school may 
take the place of a home; he said a 
child must be individually ‘educated in 
a home; in school he will be mass-edu- 
cated no matter how much money is 
spent and fuss is made over new meth- 
ods. Then he turned his attention to 
the home; he said that there is no log- 
ical reason for the real home, except 
as it is made a place for the upbring- 
ing and individual training of children. 

“Having shaken things up thus in 
his prelude, Dr. Myerson started at 
the theory of ‘never make a child 
know fear and never check his natural 
impulses.’ He said that this sort of 
thing is nonsense; that the human race 
had been tremendously educated by 
fear and that it would never have gt 
to where it is, if it had not been. e 
said that in life the major effort of 
successful livers was to check natural 
impulses and to conform to conditions; 
when natural impulses are not checked 
by the individual the police are called in. 

“Dr. Myerson says there is reason in 
all things, even in the newer education. 
A child’s curiosity, his naive interest, 
his absorption in what is made inter- 
esting are tremendous assets, always 
to be cultivated and respected. He 
would let a child ask questions as long 
as he wishes; he would be careful to 
hold confidence, never permitting the 
child to be cowed by ridicule. But he 
would make the child respect authority 
and know why it is necessary; he would 
teach children to fear what is to be 
feared. He would try to teach a child 
to live under the conditions under 
which he will live. 

“This stimulating talk may be good 
neuropathology. It certainly is re- 
freshing good sense.” 


Films from U.S. Department 
of Agriculture 


A catalogue of the 182 motion pic- 
ture films made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture on a wide 
range of agricultural subjects has just 
been issued as Miscellaneous Circular 
27. The films are lent for exhibition to 
responsible persons, the only charge 
being for transportation both ways. 

The films are designed to aid in the 
work of the extension and field work- 
ers of the department and co-operating 
state institutions. Their primary use 
is by or under the supervision of such 
workers. The number of copies of the 
films which the department is able to 
supply is at present inadequate to meet 
all requests from other sources. How- 
ever, farmers’ organizations, schools, 
colleges, churches, theatres, and other 
agencies or persons desiring to borrow 
films may make application for them 
through county demonstration agents, 
other department field workers, direc- 
tors of extension work of state agri- 
cultural colleges, or other officially op- 
erating agencies, and the films will be 
supplied if not in use. Application 
should be made to the Office of Motion 
Pictures, Extension Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Copies of the cata- 
logue, Miscellaneous Circular 27, may 
be had by writing to the department at 
Washington, D. C. 


_“Ideas are the only conquerors whose 
victories last.” 


GOVERNMENT JOBS 
$1140 to $3000 YEAR 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government examina- 
tions frequently held throughout the entire country. 
Many permanent, life positions paying $1140 to $3000 
ayear are constantly being filled; these have short 
hours and pleasant work, Write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. B 251, Rochester, N. Y., for list of 
positions obtainable; and free sample examination coach- 
ing lessons, 
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The Excelsior Literature Series of 


i: 
EXCELSIOR LITERATURE SERIES 
ins 








For Use in Upper Grades and High Schools 


a series is made up principally of standard classics in gener- 

They are carefully edited by exper- 
ienced teachers of English and helpfully annotated. The notes 
are ample for necessary aid in interpretation but not so copious 
as to discourage original inquiry. 
questions and outlines for study are included, as indicated. The 
list also includes a number of other books specially prepared for 
Well printed on good paper—bound 
in either heavy paper or flexible cloth covers—moderate in price. 
When ordering mention Excelsior Literature Series and state 


al use in the schools. 


school reading and study. 


binding desired. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF TITLES 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected 
Biographical sketch, notes and out- 
ines, e selections include The Pied 
er, Herve Riel, How They Brougiit 

od News from Ghent to Aix, Inci- 
Gent. of the French Cam minke Lost Lead- 
eidiopite ae, _ ot ers, Paper 12c, 

Fiexibie 


Christmas rately - No. 19. Dickens. 
Introduction and notes, Paper 180, 
Flexible Cloth 24c, 


Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 
3. Longfellow. 
Introduction and notes. Paper 18c, 
Flexible Cloth 24c. 
No. 21. 


Cricket on the Hearth, The. 
Dickens. 

.- Notes and biographical sketch. Pa- 

per 18c, Flexible Cloth 24c. 


Democracy and the War. No. 67. 
Seventeen of the notable addresses of 
President Wilson are included, together 
with Lloyd George’s address on “The 
eaning of America’s Entrance into the 
and Franklin K. me * “Why 
We. ‘Are Fighting Sremany, roduc 
tion and notes. 240, Flexible 
Cloth 30c. 


Enoch Arden. No. 7. Tennyson. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes, au — Paper 120, Flexible 


Eva: ce No. 1. Longfellow. 
jiographical introduction, oral and 
written exercises, notes, etc. Paper 180, 
Flexible Cloth 24c. 
Inez N. 


woaies 2 Legends. No. 23. 


Old tales retold for young people. 
Paper 18c, Flexible Cloth 24c. 


Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Haw- 
thorne, 

ona ae sketch, introduction, 

Paper 


anelvsis, questions. 
ize, "Flexible Cloth 18c. 


Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. 
Introduction, notes and _ vocabulary. 
Paper 30c, Flexible ‘Cloth 36c. 


Idylls of the King. Ne. 31. Tennyson. 
e Coming of Arthur, Gareth and 
Lyn ete, Lancelot an Elaine, The Pass- 
ing of Arthur.) E dited b - 
on Hooper. homas C, Blaisdell, Su- 
pervising Editor. Biographical sketch, 
mecca. notes, questions, critical 
and pronouncing ng abulary. 

Paper “Bao, “Fle ble Cloth 3 


Lady of the Lake, The. No. 4 Scott. 
Contains map, biographical sketch the 
reign and character of James from 
“Tales of a Grandfather,” ~~ aM... 
pocgbulary an -. comprehensive notes. by 
Paper 30c. Flex. 

ible Cloth 360 


Lincoln-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. 
This volume i fy entire 
the principal ad from ese fa- 
mous debates. Edited, with introduc- 
tion and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, 
President Pennsylvania State 
Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 
Literature of the Bible. No. 37. Mat- 
thias R. Heilig. 
A scholarly treatment of the Bible 


from the literary viewpoint. Paper 18c¢ 
Flexible Cloth 240. P 


SHAKESPEARE 


As You Like It. No. 47. 

Introdyctign. notes and questions by 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Slippery Rock, Pa. 
eel becceatl nohoal, oo 

oyes, Assistant Supt. of Schools, 
Allegheny County, Pa. Paper 24¢, 
Flexible Cloth 30c, 


Hamlet. ‘No. 49. 

Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C. Biais dell, and Alice Louise 
Marsh, Eastern High Scho ool, Detroit, 
Mich. Paper 24¢, Wiexible Cloth 30c. 


Ermest C. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San aunt Calif. 
(Order from Office Nearest to You) 


Annotated = = 
Classics and ||, 

{| Supplementary 
Readers 
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Biographical sketches and 


Longfellow for Boys and Girls. No. 
| Te Lillie Faris, Ohio Teachers’ 
te) 

A ne “ot Longfellow’s poetry for chil- 
dren of the primary grades, with expla- 
nations, language exercises, outlines, 
written_and oral work and selected _po- 
ems. Paper 12c, Flexible Cloth 18c. 


Man West a Country, The. No. 65. 


Biographical sketch, historical intro- 
duction and explanatory notes by Horace 
G. Brown, State Normal School, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Paper 12c, Flex. Cloth 180. 


Message to Garcia, A, and Other In- 
spirational Stories. No, 61. 

Introduction and notes by Edward A. 

Parker. Paper 120, Flex. Cloth 180. 


Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. 

(i Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Ly- 
cidas.) Edited by Rat Lauron Hooper. 
Thomas C. Blaisd Supervising Editor. 
Biographical — * introduction, notes, 
questions for study, comments and vo- 
cabulary. Paper 18c, Flex. Cloth 240. 


Poe’s Tales. No. 59. Selected. 
Introduction and notes by Edward A 
Parker. Contents Ligeia, The Gold 
Bug, The Masque of the Red Death, The 
Letter, nese. The Fall of 
he House of Assignation, 
and A Descent in’ to “the Maelstrom, Pa- 
per 24c, Flexible Cloth 300. 


Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. 

Biographical sketch, notes, questions 
for study on each chapter, critical com- 
ments and woos The most com- 
pe edition publis for class study. 
by Hiram R. Wilson, State Nor- 
mal Potlees Athens, Ohio. Thomas C. 
Blaisdell, “Bupervisin Editor. Paper 

80c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. 
Introduction and notes by Edward A. 
Parker. Contains most of the essays 
used in school work, including Rip Van 
Winkle and The Legend of dings | Hol- 

low. Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 360. 


Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes, outlines. Also contains The For- 
saken Merman, Rugby Cha Self-De- 
pendence and others. Pape 4 ef Flex- 
ible Cloth 18c. 


Some Water Birds. No. 25. Inez N. 
McFee. 
Description and stories. Paper 12c, 
Flexible Cloth 18c..- 
Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. 


Prepared especially for school pe. 
Biographical "+ explanato 
notes, questions for y, sugges 
composition subjects. iiystrated. Pa- 
per 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c0. 


Vaten, of 5 Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. 


Biogra) ical sketch, notes, questions. 
Paper 12c, Flexible Cloth 180. 


saa ~ ta Poems. No. 13. Se- 


Biographical sketch and notes, Pa- 
per 1 Flexible Cloth 18c. 


Julius Cesar. No. 
sptrodection. . oe apa questions by 
Thomas C, sdell, aper 24c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 30s. 


Macbeth. No. 43. 
at: notes and questions by 
Thomas C. Blaisde Paper 240, Flex- 

ible Cloth 30c. 
No. 45. 


Merchant of Venice, The. 
introduction. . notes and Questions. ay 
Thomas C, isdell, Paper 24c, F 
ible Cloth don 
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The Neglected Eyesight 
of School Children 


By Guy A. Henry 


General Director of the Eye Sight Conservation 
° Council 


The schools of our country, taken as 
a whole, are neglecting a plain duty 
with regard to the eyesight of school 
children. Over and over again we 
hear of astonishing disclosures gath- 
ered from the reports of belated tests 
indicating that large numbers of chil- 
dren are struggling along with their 
school work in a vain endeavor to 
overcome, unaided, various degrees of 
defective vision, the very existence of 
which had heretofore been unknown. 
Is it fair to expect a child with one 
half of standard vision and no glasses 
to keep up with his classmates who are 
free to meet their school problems 
without the very material drawback of 
inability to see?—this, without taking 
into consideration the added inconven- 
ience of the often attendant headaches, 
nerve-exhaustion or general ill health. 

The United States Public Health 
Service recently published a report of 
their findings of defective vision among 
a large group of children examined for 
physical defects in general. The ex- 
aminations, carried on in certain east- 
ern localities, included 9,245 native 
white children between the ages of six 
and sixteen in Spartanburg, S. C.,and 
near-by villages; Frederick County, 
Maryland; Delaware and Nassau 
Counties, New York, together with 
2,535 white children in Cecil County, 
Maryland. The results of the tests 
were merely for visual acuity made 
with standard test type, so that only 
the manifest deficiencies were record- 
ed. Even with these simple tests, how- 
ever, but 63 per cent were found to be 
normal in both eyes. Moderate de- 
fects were present in 27 per cent of 
the children, while as high as 10 per 
cent had vision as low as %o of stand- 
ard vision, or lower, in one or both 
eyes. 

That school life is in all probability 
a contributing cause of poor vision is 
brought out by the fact that the num- 
ber of children with marked defects of 
vision at sixteen years of age was 
four times as great as the number at 
six years of age. It is interesting to 
note that approximately the same pro- 
portion of boys as girls were found to 
be defective, though more of the girls 
had inoderate defects. Generally speak- 
ing, also, there were as many defective 
right eyes as left, though, here again, 
it was found that at times one eye 
would be perfect along with one se- 
riously imperfect. 

,This brings us to the most striking 
purtion of the whole report, — that 
which tells the story of neglect. Even 
among the older children, those be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen years of 
age, but 23 per cent of those needing 
glasses were wearing them. Of the 
children having 9 vision—one-half of 
standard vision—or less, and _ there 
were 925 in this group, only 10.9 per 
cent had been fitted with any kind of 
correction. Even more deplorable is 
the fact that only 22 per cent of those 
with vision as low as %o or lower in 
both eyes were wearing glasses, and 
of those with %o vision or less in one 
eye accompanied by normal vision in 
the other, as few as 10 per cent were 
wearing glasses. 

Is it remarkable that these children 
appear dull and slow in learning their 
lessons? The school authorities and 
parents must have been unaware of 
the condition in many of these cases, 
or surely they would not have expected 
the children to overcome so great a 
handicap in their school life. Yet the 
situation is representative of that to 
be found throughout the entire coun- 
try. It rests with the schools to en- 
deavor to eliminate this state of af- 
fairs. Regular periodic eye examina- 
tions at least once each year would de- 
tect the manifest defects. The efforts 
of school authorities should then be 
directed toward impressing the par- 
ents with the seriousness of neglected 
visual defects, so that all children re- 
quiring glasses would be fitted wit 
corrective lenses. ; 
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SOUVENIR NO. 25 


name of teacher, scholars and school board. 
you wish them, 
3% x6% inches, contains 12 pages. 
You will like this souvenir. 
in making it a most popular one, 


SAMPLES FREE. 


enclosed in large folder, 
PRICES 





Additional Copies: 


souvenir. ‘ 
of our goods are sent postpaid. 








SOUVENIR NUMBER 25 


Orders replaced if lost in mails. 


Different in design and entirely new in style. 
graved souvenir illustrated at left, is the very latest. 
pebbled stock and is engraved (not printed) in beautiful colors. 


Souvenir is bound with a silk cord as shown in engraving. 


BEAR IN MIND. Our souvenirs are not of the cheap “printed kind, 
made up similar to the highest grade Christmas cards. 


4.4 
Plain, 8c ea. With Photo, 10c ea. 
3 The above price includes an_ envelope for enclosing each 
This envelope is made of transparent paper. 
Assured Delivery 10c. 


girls long remember, one that parents interpret as a vital interest in their children, 
expression of your personality bringing to a happy end the school year. 

LEADERS FOR 25 YEARS—Attractive and in good taste Seibert Souvenirs are always the standard 
They carry a welcome thoughtfulness. 
Twenty-five years ago were the first Seibert Souvenirs printed and today they are more popular than 
Careful designing and appropriate copy, typical of the messages they express, have made them 


It is easier to replace it than to mail the large folder. 
WHEN YOU ORDER send name of 








are impossible. 
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Seibert School Souvenirs 


q Today a Happy Custom 
Grown from a novelty years ago to a happy custom today, the little remembrance at the close of school 
is always cherished by pupils. It is the last personal touch from the teacher—one that boys and 


It is the last 


This double-folded, steel en- 
: The cover is of heavy 
The first page contains a very ap- 


propriate greeting from teacher to scholars. On three of the pages appears a splendid poem entitled 
“Close of School,’ appropriately illustrated, written especially for this souvenir. On the third page 
we print for you the following: name of school, district number, township, county and state, Also 


We also print the grades and county superintendent if 
Size of souvenir is 


Its simplicity, its expressiveness, its downright beauty—all combine 
You cannot go wrong in specifying it. 
We have two different covers for this souvenir and your order will be made up of the two styles 
unless you desire just the one style shown here. 
WRITE A POST CARD FOR SAMPLES OF OTHER STYLES 

They are steel engraved and are 


} PHOTO SOUVENIRS. If photos are wanted on souvenirs be sure to send us a photo of yourself or 
j schoolhouse, securely wrapped and with your name on the back. We will make a small photo for each 
souvenir, Your photograph will be returned uninjured. We can copy a small or large photo, but if 
you want the best results, send a good clear photo. Remove and send picture only if your photo is 


Quan. Plain Photo Quan. Plain Photo Quan. Plain Photo school, district number, township or 
10 $1.75 $1.95 25 $3.10 $3.60 40 $4.45 $5.25 | city, county, state, teacher, scholars, 
12 1.9% 2.17 37 3.28 38.83 42 68 school board, county superintendent. 
15 2.20 2.50 3 55 4.15 45 Grades or year will also be printed 
17 2.38 2.72 32 3.73 4.37 47 if desired. 

+ 3-38 et 3 ret beh a0 REMITTANCE must acompany all 


orders, Send P, O. or Express Money 
Order or registered letter if possible. 
Stamps and personal check accepted 
only ,when other forms of remittance 


SEIBERT PRINTING COMPANY, Dept. 25, DOVER, OHIO 





It must also be remembered that 
glasses alone will not bring about the 
desired results. As many contributing 
causes to eyestrain as possible should 
be weeded out, thereby permitting the 
minimum amount of faulty vision to 
exist. Care should be taken to pro- 
vide the best possible schoolroom light- 
ing, both natural and artificial. Light 
from the windows should be controlled 
by shades, and the finish on the desk 
tops should be dull to avoid unneces- 
sary glare. Blackboards should be 
placed so that they receive a good light 
—never between or under windows. 
All schoolbooks should have large, 
clear type on dull paper. 

f these measures are taken to elim- 
inate eyestrain, together with regular 
periodic eye examinations, a big step 
will have been taken toward the con- 
servation of the eyesight of our fu- 
ture citizens. 


Instruction in Child Care 


A nursery school is operated in con- 
nection with the public school system 
of Highland Park, Mich. It accommo- 
dates 15 children from 2% to4% years 
old. A full-time housekeeper is em- 
ployed, a school nurse makes daily vis- 
its, and the work is under the super- 
vision of a trained household arts in- 
structor. Upper-grade high-school girls 
in relays assist in the care of the chil- 
dren, and 120 each week will receive 
the benefits of the nursery as a labora- 
tory. Food for the children is pre- 
pared in the school kitchen. Copies of 
the menus, with special food sugges- 
tions, are sent to the mothers. A nor- 
mal life is led in the nursery, the chil- 
dren being allowed to work, play, or 
sleep as they desire, and in a surpris- 
ingly short time they become self-reli- 
ant and thoughtful of others. While 
the nursery is of real value to the chil- 
dren and the mothers, its main pur- 
pose is to give practical training in 
child care to high-school girls of the 
upper grades. 


The public library movement in the 
United States began in 1732 when Ben- 
jamin Franklin established the Phila- 
delphia Library Society. In 1847 Jo- 
siah Quincy, mayor of Boston, pro- 
posed to the city council and the council 
passed a request to the Legislature 
that Boston should be allowed to lay a 
tax to establish a “free” library. This 
was probably the beginning of the free 
public library. 


A course in “school orchestra” is 
given by the extension department of 
Detroit Teachers’ College. This course 
is intended for teachers who wish to 
direct orchestras and to broaden their 
musical knowledge. 


Double Your Salary 


Other Teachers Have 
Socan you if you learn ‘“‘How To Teach Primary 
Grades’? and “How to Teach by Projects.’’ Cor- 
respondence Courses. Catalog. 


NELLIE COOPER, Johnson City, Tenn. 





NEW WRITERS WANTED 


_ Articles, stories, n 
just paid to unknown writer. 


Bunk) NOT A CORRESPONDENCE 

wublishers crying for 
CAN DO IT 
Send self ad- 


Moving picture industry and 
new original material. U 
manuscripts for books and magazines. 


poems, scenarios, etc. 
Entirely new fleld.. (No 


$13,500 
COURSE, 
We buy 


dressed envelope for list of 100 subjects. California 


Studios, P. 0. Box 


697, Los Angeles, California. 























\ Printed with any 4 
lame &Address. 


How Did 7 EverDo Without HZ 


That is what thousands of our customers say. Every day we receive 
enthusiastic letters telling us that the stationery far exceeded their 
tions. They appreciate the the superior quality and generous 

bring, and they recognize the convenience 
ving this personal stationery always at hand. The steady stream 

of re-orders from our customers, for themselves and for their friends, 


expecta’ 
supply that $1.00 will 
of ha 
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is the strongest testimonial we can offer for National Stationery. tive Sefetzor mortourain 
inal ol j- 
200 sheets and 100 envelopes—6 month’s supply—- Money Back Guarantee | fis'sre to’sive initials 
of high grade personal stationery for only $1.00. © guarantee satis; . Our esa | in order yea wish them 
The paper is made of exclusively for us, under  {fPendson satisfied customers. If you | velo pew must carry the 
our own watermark, at one of the largest paper Fa bereturnedatonce, withoutquestion. | Same printing, thes 
| in the country. It je a clear wake, tough today! | Just tear oat the coupon | Dame and address. 
nd paper with a smooth, even writin surface and thie generous supply of stationery 
that takes the ink easily without run or Blur. The — you by Forge pay gestly Correcsgudence Corte 
iP» “feel” of this paper will identify it to tent foF ship nts west of nver and printed with name and 
everyone as superior ke ity stationery. Size 6x7 laches, outside the U.S. ease be sure to write ad‘ress or monogram — 
with envelopes to match. ome clearly. Money returned if you $1.50. (Weat of Denver 


and outside U.S.—$1.66). 





Name and address printed on every sheet and 
envelope in rich dark blue, up to 4 lines. The 


t is Plate Gothic, a face designed especially for . 

ec cornese and taste. It cea pateenal stolen Lincoln Highway, Batavia, II! 
ery that you will be delighted to use. An ideal gift Send me the National Stationery Indicated below:— 
printed ith your friend’s name. () 200 sheets, 100 envelopes- $1.00 encloced 


National Stationery is sold only direct by mail. You can- 
not buy it at the stores or from agents. Dealing direct 
with our customers and doing an enormous volume of 
business on only one article, we are able to give you an 


DINATIONAL STATIONERY CO. 


100 cards, 100 envelopes—$1.50 enclosed 
Add 10% for shizments west of Denver and outside the U.S. 
printed as follows. Money returned if not satisfied. 


Se 





unusual value at this low price. 


Special Prompt Service 


Every possible measure is — see that your order 
reaches gee quickly, not only in our plant but in transit. 
All packa: are delive directly to the mail-cars, 
sorted and routed to avoid any delay in the mail. 








To Avoid Errors Please Write or PRINT Clearly 


If you wish monogram give Initials In exact order to be printed. 
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Good Reading for Every Grade in the School 


In the Most Convenient and Inexpensive Form 


GhAe INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS and CLASSICS 


350 Books & herve coin coven 
OO Ss or Flexible Cloth Covers 
E Instructor Literature Series provides a wealth of good reading in convenient and 
inexpensive form for all grades in the school. It contains, in addition to many stand- 
ard and accepted classics, a large number of books specially prepared by competent 
writers for use as supplementary readers. 
This is the most extended and complete series of this class of books published and is 
being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. The list includes Industries, 
Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Literature, etc. 
The books have 32 or more pages each. They are printed in clear, readable type on a 
good grade of paper and many are profusely illustrated. The covers of both the paper 
and flexible cloth editions are in attractive colors and are strong and durable, 























XY] The 350 Books 
ud of this Series 
contain 32 or 
more pages each, 
are well printed 
on high grade 
book paper in 
type properly 
adapted to the 
age require- 
ments and are 
substantially 
bound in either 
strong paper or 
flexible cloth 
covers in varied 
and attractive 
colors. Many of 
them abound 
in illustrations. 














Reynard the Fox 
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Examine carefully the 


artial list of titles below. Note the splendid character of the 


material offered. If you have never used these books, a trial will prove their great value. 


SCHEDULE OF PREPAID PRICES 


In Strong Paper Covers $4 conit,2 dozen, $7-00.2 (7 Cents a Copy) 
pes ORDER BY NUMBER Specifying Paper Binding. Smaller orders 8 cents a copy. 


In Flexible Cloth Covers $1-4% 2 dozen, $12.00 = (12 Cents a Copy) 
BeS”ORDER BY NUMBER Specifying Flexible Cloth Binding. Smaller orders 16 cents a copy. 


Here Are Some of the Titles for Each Grade 


For Complete List see Page 16 of March Number or Send for Our Year Book as Offered Below 


NOTE. 
above and below as to the ones to which assigned. 


The grading of the books is necessarily elastic and many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade 
i This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third, and fourth 


grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 


33 
34 
38 
39 
41 
43 
72 
152 
262 
308 
330 


21 
44 
49 
51 
53 
59 
67 
132 
146 
167 
292 


ao 


56 
75 
76 
77 
88 
89 
103 
111 
182 
207 
293 


FIRST GRADE 

Little Plant People—Part I—Chase 
Fairy Stories of the Moon—Maguire 
Eleven Fables from Aesop—Reiter 
Story of a Sunbeam—Miller 
Kitty Mittens and Her Friends—Chase 
Patriotic Stories—Reiter 
Mother Goose Reader—Fazxon 
Nursery Tales—Taylor 
Rhyme and Jingle Reader for Beginners 
Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and Other Stories 
Primer from Fableland—Maguire 
A Queer Little Eskimo—Mayne 

And 6 other titles for this grade. 


SECOND GRADE 


Stories from Andersen—Taylor 
Stories from Grimm—Taylor 
Adventures of a Brownie—Reiter 
Little Wood Friends—Mayne 
Story of Wool—Mayne 
Story of the Mayflower—McCabe 
Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew—Craik 
Child’s Garden of Verses—Stevenson 
Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smith 
Story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 
Ten Little Indians—Reiter 

And 20 other titles for this grade. 


THIRD GRADE 


Story of Washington—Reiter 

Story of the Pilgrims—Powers 

Famous Early Americans—Bush 

Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 

Story of Flax—Mayne 

Story of a Little Waterdrop—Mayne 

Story of the Boston Tea Party—McCabe 

Story of Robinson Crusoe—Bush 

Story of Benjamin Franklin—Faris 

Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories 

Famous Artists—I—Landseer and Bonheur 

East of the Sun and West of the Moon 
And 39 other titles for this grade. 


FOURTH GRADE 


Story of Lincoln—Reiter 

Indian Children Tales—Bush 

Story of Coal—McKane 

Story of Wheat—Halifax 

Story of Cotton—Brown 

American Naval Heroes—Bush 

Fremont and Kit Carson—Judd 

Stories from the Old Testament—McFee 

Water Babies (Abridged)—Kingsley 

Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 

Famous Artists—II—Reynolds and Murillo 

Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty Goldilocks 
And 35 other titles for this grade. 


FIFTH GRADE 

8 King of the Golden River—Ruskin 

61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor—Arabian Nights 
92 Animal Life in the Sea—Reiter 

94 Story of Sugar—Reiter 
101 Story of Robert E. Lee—McKane 
157 Story of Dickens—Smith 
179 Story of the Flag—Baker 
199 Jackanapes—Ewing 
212 Stories of Robin Hood—Bush 
263 The Sky Family—-Denton 
275 When Plymouth Colony Was Young—Bush 
809 Moni the Goat Boy—Spyri 

And 47 other titles for this grade. 


SIXTH GRADE 


11 Rip Van Winkle—Irving 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—Irving 
22 Rab and His Friends—Brown 
109 Gifts of the Forest (Rubber, etc.)—McFee 
122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin—Browning 
163 Stories of Courage—Bush 
209 Lewis and Clark Expedition—Herndon 
264 Story of Don Quixote—Bush 
285 Story of Panama and the Canal—Nida 
286 Story of Slavery—Booker T. Washington 
299 Story of Iron—J. Gordon Ogden 

And 69 other titles for this grade. 


SEVENTH GRADE 

13 The Courtship of Miles Standish—Longfellow 
14 Evangeline—Longfellow 
15 Snowbound—W hittier 
20 The Great Stone Face—Hawthorne 
149 The Man Without a Country—Hale 
192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 
193 Selections from the Sketch Book—Irving 
259 The Last of the Mohicans (Cond.)—Weekes 
260 Oliver Twist (Cond. from Dickens)—Heilig 
278 Mars and Its Mysteries—Wilson 
297 Story of David Copperfield (Cond.)—Heilig 
807 The Chariot Race—Wallace 

And 23 other titles for this grade. 


EIGHTH GRADE 

17 Enoch Arden—Tennyson 
18 The Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell 
19 The Cotter’s Saturday Night—Burns 
23 The Deserted Village—Goldsmith 
126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner—Coleridge 
127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada—Macaulay 
150 Bunker Hill Address—Webster 
153 Prisoner of Chillon—Byron 
158 Washington’s Farewell Addresses 
276 Landing of the Pilgrims—Webster 
805 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 

And 18 other titles for this grade. 
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Lloret 
A'SUMMER 
PROPOSITION 


To teachers 


Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Prof- 
itable Summer of Travel 


Unusual Advantage with 
Agreeable Associates 


OMEN teachers wanted to 

travel during the summer 
vacation. Definite Income _ to 
start, with all railroad fare paid. 
Interesting work along _ school 
lines offering splendid chance to 
travel; business training and 
good income assured. Those who 
ean start earliest and work longest 
given preference. Pleasant sum- 
mer territory open. Several 
teachers last summer averaged 
$500 for their summer vacation. 
This may lead to a successful per- 
manent business career for you. 
Give full particulars concerning 
age, education and time you can 
start work, in first letter. 


Address The S. L. Weedon Co. 
Dept.1, 7016 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 














MAKE MONEY 


AT HOME 


a dled 
EBREEEBaessesE s&s 
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Extra Money For 
Your Summer 
Vacation 


Increase your vacation fund. 
Make $35 to $40 a week teach- 
ing piano “The Melody Way” 
in your leisure time. Quickly 
learn how. Easily enroll pupils. 


“The Melody Way” is a simple 
method for parents to determine 
whether or not their child has 
musical talent. The children 
are taught in classes, given pre- 
liminary training for individual 
lessons. Parents are delighted. 
Children are enthused over their 
progress in music “The Melody 
Way.” 


The Melody Way Course and 
Teacher’s Manual comes to you 
complete by mail. Everything 
furnished. Full instructions for 
organizing classes and teaching. 
Cost of course and materials is 
very low. Thousands of chil- 
dren enrolled under this plan in 
afew months. Highly success- 
ful. Mail the coupon for com- 
plete information. 


MIESSNER INSTITUTE 
138 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MIESSNER INSTITUTE 
138 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gentlemen: Pleasesend me further informa- 
tion about “The Melody Way” and the 
increasing demand for music teachers who 
can give Class Instruction in Piano. 








Name 





Street and Number 









City State.-ccccceccseccerer seers 

















“Economy” Theme of Good 
Roads Essay Contest 


The sixth annual good roads essay 
contest, in which all high school stu- 
dents are eligible to participate, will 
be on the subject “Economies Result- 
ing from Highway Improvement.” In 
the two preceding years papers have 
been written on “Highways and Relig- 
ion” and “Highways and Home Life.” 
The principal prize is a four-year uni- 
versity scholarship, offered by H. S. 
Firestone, of Akron, Ohio, a member 
of the Highway Education Board, of 
which the U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Dr. J. J. Tigert, is chairman. 
This scholarship, which in the past five 
years has been won by three young 
women and two young men, provides 
that the successful contestant may at- 
tend any college or university in 
the United States, with tuition, room, 
board, books and special fees paid by 
the donor. The estimated value of 
the award to the winning student is 
approximately $1,000 annually, or at 
least $4,000 for the four years. 

Essays are submitted each year from 
every state in the Union, while many 
of the best come from outlying terri- 
tories and possessions, such as Alaska, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, Porto Rico 
and the Canal Zone. About 250,000 


students enter the contest each year. |. 


Rules of the contest do not limit 
participation to high school seniors, 
but provide that any student attend- 
ing high school may submit an essay. 
No other conditions, except those gov- 
erning the preparation of the paper 
itself, are provided. Essays must not 
exceed 700 words in length and must 
be handed school principals or teach- 
ers not later than May 1, 1925. Selec- 
tion of the best essay is by a process 
of elimination. Complete information 
may be had from the Highway Educa- 
tion Board, Willard Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The best essays of pre- 
vious years have been collected in 
booklets which the Board will send 
on request. 


Children’s Food Needs 


“The full dinner plate and then the 
clean dinner plate” would be a good 
slogan for children, says the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Depart- 
mnt of Labor, which is issuing a se- 
ries of bulletins on child care. And 
yet quality and kinds of food are as 
important as quantity. 

The Bureau calls attention to the 
fact that children, like ali young ani- 
mals, require more body-building ma- 
terial, compared to their size, than do 
persons who are fully grown. To in- 
sure the child’s normal growth and de- 
velopment, his food must contain cer- 
tain animal protein, mineral matter 
and the accessory food factors (vita- 
mins). Protein of certain vegetables 
and nuts contains body-building sub- 
stances, but must be supplemented by 
animal protein found in milk, eggs and 
meat, including fish and fowl. Mineral 
matter is found chiefly in milk, eggs, 
meat, green vegetables and fruits, while 
substances regulating growth (acces- 
sory food factors) are found especially 
in the fat of milk, in eggs and in leaf 
vegetables. 

Whole milk contains not only ani- 
mal protein, minerals and the growth 
producing substances, but also fat and 
sugar. No other foodstuff is therefore 
so important in infancy and child- 
hood. 

Plenty of easily digested, properly 
cooked food should be given to the 
child at mealtime, but nothing between 
meals. A child should have his prin- 
cipal meal at noon, including a vege- 
table and meat soup, or an egg, or meat 
(occasional fish or fowl), with a green 
vegetable and a starchy food (rice, 
potatoes, macaroni, cereals). Cereal, 
milk and fruit make the best supper 
and breakfast. 


Men are tattooed with their special 


‘| beliefs like so many South Sea Island- 


ers; but a real human heart with di- 
vine love in it beats with the same 
glow under all the patterns of all 





earth’s thousand tribes —O. W. Holmes. 
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Spend a Profitable Summer 


Traveling 


And Go Back to Your School Room Next Fall with 
a Wonderful Store of New Knowledge and 
Experience and a Nice Bank Account 





3 


teachers. 


That’s why we have added 
many teachers to our organiza- 
tion each season. Last summer 
several made more than $1000 
during the vacation period, and 
theaverage was better than $50 
aweek. 33% of the women were 
offered permanent positions 
in September and are valuable 


members of our staff 


‘today. 





$4000 per Year 


“To have visited the 
places and seen the 
sights I have seen 
would have taken 
quiteasum ofmoney, 
but traveling with 
Compton’s has made 
it possible for me to 
earn $4000 per year 
and see the country 
also.””—Ruth Rounds. 

























If you had an op- 
portunity to spend an 
invigorating summer amid 
the constantly shifting delights 
of new scenes and new faces— 
if you knew that it would not 
only make you a more valuable 
teacher, but wouldalso add sub- 
stantiallytoyour bankaccount, 
would you do it? Of course you 
would! And that’s been the im- 
mediate reaction of many other 
























Are you between 
the ages of 25 and 40? 
Are you willing to learn, am- 
bitious, keen, free to travel? 
Then, if you’ve had two years’ 
Normal School or College training and 
three or more years’ teaching experi- 
ence—your opportunity is HERE! 

Write usa letter—a complete sketch 
of your interests and ambitions, edu- 
cation and experience. Make it a real 
portrait of yourself and include such 
important facts as age, health, the date 
you can begin, and length of time you 
can work. Preference will be given to 
those who can begin earliest and work 
longest. 

Training is part of the equipment 
we provide free of charge, along with 
all the regular requirements of the 
business. We pay railroad fare—and 
you enjoy a profitable, happy vacation. 

While you are learning, a regular 
weekly check arrives for necessary ex- 
penses. And as soon as you under- 
stand the rudiments of the business, 
you will be given an oppor- 











tunity to earn at least $50 
$5000 per Year a week. 





“T heveaversas® dur- 

ing myfiveyearsmore 

than $5000 per year, $75 per Week 
havebeenabletosave “I am making more 
asubstantial part of money then I made 


myearnings, andwith 
the help of the Com- 
pany to invest it so 


in the schoolroom, 
and the work is 


that it is paying mea much: more inter- 
splendid return.” esting. I am aver- 
—Emma M. Baum. aging now around 





$75.00 per week.” 





—Grace B. Patton. 











Learn tomorrow whether you are qualified by writing TODAY. Address Dept. A-1. 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Garland Building, 58 East Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 











20 


placed 9 teachers 
are going to find 


$500.00 
We desire to fill 


person, 
representative, and 


telling you whether 


immediate inquiry. 









Pleasant 
fan, Co-Workers 


Each of these positions carries with it an opportunity totravel. 
feature, although secondary, should carry weight when you consider 
next summer's plans. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


What one Weedon Representative says: 
want you to know how well Ilike the work, 
and that I’menjoying every minute of it. 
Ours is a reak group, with a wonderful 
manager and trainer, who do much toward 
making the work profitable and pleasant.”* 

—Velma K. Beery, Massillon, Ohio, 
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DY to better business conditions in general, The S. L. 

Weedon Company recently offered to 38 teachers, that 
many special opportunities in very agreeable and highly re- 
munerative work for the coming summer. 


So far we have 
in these excellent positions. Somewhere we 
the particular people that exactly fit the re- 


maining 29 opportunities. 


for Your Summer Vacation 
these positions with people of unusual ability 


and utmost refinement, because the work calls for that type of 
Each one of the 29 will be appointed an exclusive 


will be given an exceptional proposition bound to 


produce a good income. In past summers some of our special represen- 
tatives have averaged $1000.00, a number earned over $600.00, and a 
great many $500.00 or more. This is at the rate of $3000.00 a year or bet- 
ter for those who qualify for positions in our permanent organization. 


Every Advantage to Those Chosen 


Those chosen will receive every advantage; guaranteed income from 
the day they start to work, and allrailroad fare paid. Ambition, plus 
the careful Weedon training and constant help, will start those ac- 
cepted onan exceptional business career along school lines. 
able associates, of course, and of the highest type. 


Agree- 


—and Travel 
This 


Inquiries Invited from Responsible Individuals 
We invite inquiries from reponsible teachers. Upon receipt of your 
inquiry we will send youa High Way to Success”, descriptive of the 
kind of work, the position, and the Company; and a personal letter, 


or not you can fit into one oftheseopenings. Re- 


member, we have been in business over 20 years, and will place those 
accepted in positions that not only offer a chance to exchange a summer 
of leisure for one of income and travel but which also may lead to a per- 
manent connection. 
tionsin reply. With only 29 positions of this type open, we suggest an 


Please state your age, education and quailifica- 


Address S. L. Weedon, President. 


THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY, 


7016 EUCLID AVE., DEPT. 1-C., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


29 Teachers are Offered 
Special Opportunities to Earn 
Handsome Summer Income ! 


Celia V. Kenyon, 
Gary, South Dako- 
ta, writes: “Your 
Mrs. Chapman is 
always our ready 
assistant and lov- 
ing friend. Mr. 
Threnhauser is an 
excellent manager. 
These two have 
made my time well- 
spent. Our group 
has had many hap- 
py times that will 
always be an in- 
spiration for us to 
achieve greater 
things.” 




















SALESMEN 








We need five good salesmen; those with 
cars preferred. Our good men are 
earning as high as $10,000 a year. 
Write for free copy Albert Hubbard's 


SUCCESS 1 SALESMANSHIP. 





H. F. McGee, 104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 























J. S. PERRY, 


for expenses. Wor 


REALIZE YOUR AMBITION 


Every Teacher Has Dreamed of a Summer Spent in Travel 


A few are now offered that opportunity in a dignified work which puts a premium 


on teaching experience. ti wn fi S ed ; 
will have several summer positions open identical with positions which are now 


paying former teachers from 


$200 TO $350 A MONTH 


Several interesting itineraries available north, west, and south, Liberal provision 
k during summer may lead to splendid permanent position. 
Applicants must be of good character and over 27 years of age. All inquiries con- 
sidered confidential. Please give essential facts concerning yourself in first letter. 


913 GARLAND BUILDING, CHICAGO 


A nationally known firm, established 


Dept. C-24, 


thirty-three years, 


‘| planne 
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Earn $18 to $60 a rok RETOUCHING photos. fon 
e 


or. women. 


REE. Limited offer. 


Write today, 
DIOS, Dept. Ci, 3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


ORK .om-° 


money. Easy, 
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PLEASANT WORK--GOOD PAY 


Re tatives of PRISCILLA DRESS FABRICS 
DRY GOODS, HANDKERCHIEFS, etc,, make good 


work. Full or spare fate 


Hit ir sing. teach you u i ri 
rantee smployment t and farnish WORKING Ouret Beautiful a eee RL es DRY GOODS COMPANY, 
a ig: ee 790 Fitzcharies Bidg., TRENTON, N. J. 





Teachers on Character 
Training 


Character training should be the 
aim of all school activities and the 
groundwork in every school subject. 
The present crowded curriculum 
makes character training difficult. 
The course of study should, therefore, 
be reconstructed in terms of charac- 
ter qualities, habits, tastes, interests, 
and attitudes, as well as skills and in- 
formation which should be acquired 
in each year and each subject. Spe- 
cial high grade teachers particularly 
gifted in character training should be 
assigned to help pupils study ethics 
through story, lecture and direct ap- 
plication as a means of counteracting 
the influence of newspaper scandals 
and moving picture suggestion. 

The foregoing are but a few of 
many suggestions for improvement 
made to Superintendent O’Shea of 
New York City by teachers and _- 
cipals of elementary schools. hey 
are part of the “low spots” regarding 
which Dr. O’Shea asked each teacher 
and each group of teachers to write 
suggestions for improvement.  Be- 
sides the precepts of character, 
schools would have definite practical 
character training woven about the 
ordinary school life, each day being 
with an actual checking up 
along the lines of “A Good Turn Ev- 
ery Day” among the Boy Scouts. It 
is suggested that a cumulative plan 
for grading the progress of pupils 
would bring excellent results at the 
end of a school course. To help make 
such regular testing easy, it is pro- 
posed that the reports to parents 
should include specific reporting on 
the pupil character as shown at school. 
In fact, it is urged that a pupil’s char- 
acter should be rated “with as much 
care as his achievement in academic 
work.” Instead of merely marking a 
pupil’s ethical conduct, it is sug- 
gested that he should have separate 
markings on different character qual- 
ities like personal cleanliness, court- 
esy, reliability, obedience, service. An 
elementary school diploma should be 
a virtual letter of introduction cer- 
tifying to the ability and character of 
the holder by increasing the emphasis 
on good character. 

_ “Saturate every one in the educa- 
tional system,” one school writes, 
“with the idea that everything taught, 
whether manual, physical or mental, 
is primarily training in character.” 
Parents must give more _ intelligent 
cooperation before the schools can do 
much more for character training, in 
the judgment of two districts. More 
“rece for educating the foreign 
orn parents is urged. 

_ Portraits of famous men and heroes 
in every school would, it is suggested, 
be a valuable influence in the develop- 
ment of character, especially among 
boys. Another school proposes that 
stories with ethical value be substi- 
tuted for the fairy stories in school 
readers, but this suggestion also 
recognizes that much progress has 
already been made in this direction. 
School decorations, it is said, should 
be recognized as an important factor 
in school morale. One principal be- 
lieves that no single step can do more 
in training character than to have 
school buildings scrupulously clean 
and to exact cleanliness from pupils. 

Religious instruction at various 
times and of various kinds is pro- 
posed by several. All suggestions 
agree, however, that the instruction 
itself should be provided under the 
direction of the churches to which the 
children belong. One district pro- 
posed that children having no church 
affiliation might receive special ethi- 
cal instruction by some cooperative 
method during the after-school time 
when other pupils are at religious in- 
struction. 


Punishment as a factor in character fin 


training was proposed by various 
schools. One school would restore 
corporal punishment, subject to re- 
strictions that would safeguard the 
pupil from injury. 
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TEACHERS 
ATTENTION 


The latest, most complete, and 
most accurate single volume edu- 
cational reference work ever 
published—“The Lincoin Library 
of Essential Information”—is now 
completed and is being widely dis- 
tributed. It consists of twelve 
substantial books in one volume 
of about 2300 pages. ’ 

It is a boon to teachers, pupils, 
and parents. 

A pamphlet containing illus- 
trations and sample pages will 
be mailed to you on receipt of 
your request. 

We have positions in our edu- 
cational sales organization, for 
both summer vacation and per- 
manently, for a few more capa- 
ble teachers who are ambitious 
and anxious to earn from two to 
four times as much as the aver- 
age teacher is paid for her efforts 
in teaching. Address 


The Frontier Press Company, 
Lafayette Building, Buffalo, New York 
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RAISE MONEY 
EASILY 


Teachers north of Georgia and east 

of the Mississippi write for our suc- 
cessful money-raising plan. We send 

» well-known chocolate bars on con- 4 

signment to be sold for school pur- ¥ 
poses—allow thirty, days for selling }, 
—prepay express in certain limits. |} 
Michigan customer writes:— 


“Good work, isn’t it? 
Sold sixty boxes in 
ss than one week.” 


If you have a school money-raising [7 
problem write for plan and credit + 
plication—also sent on request 
churches, societies, etc. 
FRED D. LESURE CO. 
Wholesale Confectioners, 
SOA Laurel St., Fitchburg, 
ae 
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ESMARALDA ¢; PARSON'S 
| DAUGHTER 


By LIBBIE SPRAGUE PHILLIPS. 
SPECIAL SALE PRICE with a six 4 
hs” sul to THE ILLUSTRA 
COMFANION ONLY 25 CENTS. 





——[——————————] 
SS 





lips portrays the story as no other 
could. It is a wonderfully fascinating leve 
adventures. It deals with 


story, with 
grasped alight hearted, gay but pure girl who 
énsane woman foe gets into all sorts of trouble throug 
asshejumped.’’ | the gossiping of the parish people. 
B of her the Pastor nearly loses 
his church, when at a critical t Esmaralda b 
the heroine of the hour and the slanderers discover their 
Sort w fash The boule eta good cleat ayps wit tar 

te e 8 clear type w 

writes 4 for THE IL- 











have contributed regularly 
TRATED COMPANION is 46 years old. 

ued service shows that our 1 
standard — pe ell you pray Bee 
THIS GFFER of magazine 6 menths book cents 
ra subseribers. Book without , 12 cents. Address 


@. WARRERCO., Dept. EN.3, 90 Chambers St., Hew York 




















imple outdoor work with my instructions, pic- 4 
tures, price list. Send10 cents (not stamps) & 
for my Illustrated Prospectus before sending 
butterflies. MR. pine eins Dept. 121, 


Box 1424, San Diego, Ca 
Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 


PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free. 
Ames Publishing Company Dept. H, Ciyde, Ohio. 
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The School Favorite 
America’s most popular pen for 












school use is Esterbrook Pen 
No. 556. Suitable for all school 
grades, this pen is also widely 
used in business offices. 

Esterbrook pens are fashioned 
of steel as fine as that in the 
mainspring ofa watch, and made 
by the oldest manufacturer of 
steel pens in America, 

Upon receipt of 15 cents, we will mail you 
the world’s 12 most popular pens, and @ 
booklet of 100 famous signatures 

Address Department I 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 





Always a FRESH 


bsterlrouk 








Flags 

Pencil Sharpeners 
Phonographs 

First Aid Kits 
Footballs 

Basket Balls 

Volley Balls, etc., etc. 
Given FREE for our 


Pencil Sales. 


Read Page Seven January 
number of this magazine. 


The Osborne Specialty Co. 
Camden, New York 














MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


You can earn good money at home in your spare 
time making show cards for us. No canvassing or 
soliciting. Weshow you how by our new simple 


instructograph method. We supply both men and 
women with work at home no matter where you live 
and pay you cash for all work completed each week, 


Full particulars and booklet free. rite to-day. 

American Show Card System Limited 

= 219 Adams Building, Toronto, Canada, 
Protect camp laundry, school cloth- 


END LOSS § inc secon penta ih 


Tapes.’? SAMPLES FREE. Write, PREMIER 














Box 40PP, W. Farms Station, New York City. 
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“Little Traveling Libraries” 


A means of making wide use of books 
in his possession has been devised by 
William E. Bensley, superintendent of 
schools of the fifth district of Erie 
County, New York. From his books, 
many of which were sample sets of 
readers, supplementary readers, books 
of history and travel, he made up ele- 
ven “little traveling libraries,” each 
eonsisting of about twenty-five vol- 
umes. He also inclosed in each set 
sample textbooks for the use of teach- 
ers. These included histories, geog- 
raphies and spelling books. 

The libraries are sent out on appli- 
cation of the teachers and may be 
kept for two months. Superintendent 
Bensley reports that both teachers and 
pupils are very much interested in 
the plan and have derived much bene- 
fit from the books. 


Could You Do It? 


A prominent lawyer of Manila who 
is known generally as Colonel J. N. 
Wolfson, but whose full name consists 
of twelve words containing 106 letters, 
is $11.50 poorer as a result of what he 
terms the remarkable memorizing 
powers of the Filipino pupils of the 
high school at Tarlac, Province of 
Tarlac. 

Recently, Colonel Wolfson, at Tarlac 
on legal business, visited the high 
school. He was invited by the prin- 
cipal, an American, to examine the pu- 
pils on various topics. After asking 
some questions he announced that he 
would give one peso (50 cents) to each 
pupil who could memorize his full 
name in fifteen minutes. 

The entire school was eager for the 
attempt, but was somewhat surprised 
when Colonel Wolfson wrote on the 
blackboard the name: Josephus Adol- 
phus Americus Vespucius Leonidus 
Wolsicanicus Alexandricus Naptalocus 
Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus Wolfson. 

At the end of the fifteen minutes 
twenty-three out of the thirty-three 
who made the attempt had memorized 
the name perfectly. 

Colonel Wolfson was christened in 
New Orleans more than sixty years 
ago. He went to Manila as an officer 
in the volunteer army during the in- 
surrection, nearly 25 years ago, and 
has lived there since. 


Insurance Payment by 
Air Mail 


Miss Annie B. Walworth was in 
Rome, N. Y. Because of an injury re- 
ceived December 16, 1924, Miss Wal- 
worth mailed a letter containing a pre- 
liminary report of the facts in her case 
to the Teachers Casualty Underwrit- 
ers at Lincoln, Neb., in the afternoon 
of December 27. This letter reached 
Lincoln during the afternoon of De- 
cember 29. Miss Walworth was not a 
little surprised to receive a check for 
$38.50 in full settlement of her claim 
less than 48 hours later, on the morn- 
ing of December 31. The T. C. U. 
used air mail in sending this claim 
check, as it does in all cases where by 
so doing the time of delivery can be 
hastened. Many teachers have thus 
received the first “letter from the 
clouds,” to come into their experience. 
Will wonders ever cease? No, they 
are just fairly begun. 

People do not lack strength: they 
lack will.—Victor Hugo. 
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WANTED 


Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—engaged in a work that capitalizes your 
teaching experience and offers unusual financial returns? 
One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide or- 


These positions are paying other teachers from 


$200 to $400 A MONTH 


Applicants must have had two years college or normal school training, three years of 
teaching experience, and be between 25 and 40 years of age and in good health. Posi- 


school closes and number of weeks you can work in your first letter. 


Address Dept. A5, S. J. GILLFILLAN, Garland Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
CLIPS 


Women Teachers 


For Summer Work 





women teachers this Spring and Summer. 
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are received, with preference to those of 
Give age, education, experience, date when 
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The World’s Greatest Need 
is Your Greatest Opportunity 


Roger W. Babson, the prophet of modern business, says, 
“The need of the hour is not more factories, not more 
railroads or steamships, not more armies or navies, but 
ratner more religious educat? in.” 

When Mr. Babson speaks, thousands of business men 
heed. They hasten to invest their money in accord with 
his advice. Will you invest your time this summer in an 
undertaking that will help meet what he says is the 
world’s greatest need,—and which will pay you well 


while doing it? 


A “Different” Vacation This Summer 


A vacation spent in traveling for THE BOOK OF LIFE will 
give you welcome relief from the monotony and tension of 
school teaching. Yet your school experience ideally fits you to 
fill such a position successfully. 

THE BOOK OF LIFE is different. You will find an oppor- 
tunity to grow, to develop a new side of your nature, to uncover 
hidden abilities in yourself, and to render a real Christian service. 


Tributes! 


“*The attractive arrange- 
ment of the Bible in THE 
BOOK OF LIFE reveals 
its romance and charm 
and adds lustre toits dig- 
nity and truth. This work 
will make the Bible a used 
book in the home and a 
‘book of life’ indeed.”’ 


**A work of rare merit. 
Will rekindle and inten- 
sify an interest in Bible 
study.”’ 


“True religious educa- 
tion, ideal for teachers 
and parents.”’ 





Elba Kilburn 
“The time spent in your 
work has been the most 
interesting and profitable 
of my life. My income is 
doubie the salary I received 
as a teacher,”’ 





% 


We guarantee you a definite income, with 
no limit to what you may earn above 
that. The work will bring you in contact 
with the finest people in any community 
visited. You will be associated with men 
and women of the highest character, 
education and ability. After an ex- 
perience so invigorating, inspiring and 
profitable, you may win a permanent 
position in our organization. 


Write for Booklet 
The World’s Greatest Need” 
This interesting booklet tells more about 
THE BOOK OF LIFE and the possi- 
bilities it offers for service and income. 
Write forit now. Tell usall about yourself, 
your position, your age, your religious 
affiliations— anything that bears upon 
your experience, education and ambition. 


JOHN RUDIN & CO. INC. 
2303 Prairie Avenue + + Chicago, Ill. 


The Rook of fife 
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This Summer 
Step out of the Classroom 


into Ss 4,000 a year 


E offer you this opportunity to earn $500 to $1000 this Summer 

. . . anda chance to prove to your own satisfaction that you 
can earn $3600 to $5600 per year as a permanent member of our 
sales force. 

The amazing part about this offer is that you do not have to jeop- 
ardize your present position to earn big pay every day this Summer 
and to prove that you, too, are entitled to $4,000 per year—and inde- 
pendence—in the business world. 

Hundreds of other teachers have preceded you in this work. What 
the average teacher has done, you can do. 


$500 Her First Summer $200 to $400 a Month 


“From $18.00 a week to $5,000.00 per year—that tells You do not have to be a “‘born’’ saleswoman to 

my whole story.” —SARAH ETHERIDGE earn $500 or more this summer in educational sales- 

A Pennsyivania Teacher manship. Your teaching experience is your greatest 

asset . . . and the training we give you—based on 

Her Future Is Secure our 29 years of experience—practically assures your 

“I have spent fourteen years in this work, and for the success. We pay all railroad fare and guarantee you 
last five years have averaged more than $5,000.00 per a Salary for the first few weeks. 


year.” —LEATHA JACKSON There are certain qualifications: You must be be- 
An Iowa Teacher tween 25 and 40 years of age . . . with pleasing 
personality . . . in good health . . . with2 years 
Averages $75 per Week teaching experience . . . college or normal school 

“During the last five years I have averaged almost education .. . willing to travel all summer. 
$4,000 a year,\and have traveled all over the United You are now in the field of education. We offer 
States.” —SapiE CARTER you an opportunity to double and triple your in- 


A Mississippi Teacher come—immediately—in the field of educational 
salesmanship. At the end of the summer, you may, 
These three women are members of our : = ee, go neck te your echoolroom “aah 
; ;. freshed .. . enric y a summer of travel an 
sales force who came from teaching posi pleasant associations . . . with several hundred 
tions and now earn more than $300 every dollars in your pocket. 
month. This figure is an exceptional in- Accept fhis offer now. Do not let another year 
, j go by without finding out your worth in business. 
come for warnen. Perhap ph dog} _o werd Write to us fully and completely about yourself. 
exceptional women can earn it. But the write today . . . because only a limited number 
remarkable fact is that every year about can be acoupted and ireined. b ai give priors to 
iti j those whocanstart earliest and work longest. We wi 
200 teachersaccept Summer positions with send you full particulars of our work by return mail. 
us—travel all Summer long with railroad F. C.GOE 
farepaid—andearn$200to$400per month. 1516 Garland Bldg., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago 
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Our leading salesmen, who a few years ago were making meager salaries 
teaching, are now earning between $10,000 and $15,000 annually. 


We need live young men and women teachers everywhere for vacation 
and permanent work. Write for our free BLue Book, which tells what 
other teachers are doing in this work. 


FRANK J.MACKEY, 1045S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 








The New Grand Army 


Dr. F. D. Boynton, Superintendent 
of Schools, Ithaca, N. Y., in closing an 
address upon “Handling a Class of 
Young People” at the Teachers’ Insti- 
tute in Washington, D. C., character- 
ized the 25,000,000 school children of 
the United States as the Grand Army 
of the Republic in a march against 
ignorance, illiteracy, bloc interests and 
race hatreds. Dr. Boynton said: . 

“Behold the Grand Army of the Re- 
public! An army of children, 25,000,- 
000 strong, mobilizing against the cita- 
dels of ignorance and superstition and 
race hatreds, upholding the traditions 
and defending the ideals of the Re- 
public — justice, equality, tranquillity, 
defence, life, happiness, and welfare— 
ideals never before set up by any gov- 
ernment since the world began; 

“An army privileged in this respect 

above the children of earth, assembling 
from hill and dale, from city and vil- 
lage, from the farm, the workshop, 
the mine, from industry and commerce, 
from the homes of the rich and the 
poor, with the blood of the Occident 
and the Orient coursing through their 
veins, destined in each of the 48 states 
of this great American League of Na- 
tions to become citizens not subjects, 
masters not servants; 
_ “Behold an army of voters approach- 
ing the ballot box more capable to ex- 
ercise the great function of the fran- 
chise to the advancement of the Re- 
public, to the minimizing of bloc and 
special privilege, intellectually equip- 
ped for decision and _ responsibility, 
without which no free government is 
secure; 

“Behold an army developed intel- 
lectually, dedicated to making a better 
to-day than yesterday, and a to-mor- 
morrow better than either; 

“Behold an army whose knowledge 
and taste shall raise the standards of 
art and music and drama and life in 
all of its ramifications; 

“Behold’ an army whose proud ac- 
complishments in the past and whose 
promise for the future lend glory to 
the wisdom and leadership of the na- 
tion’s founders; 

“Behold an army whose continued 
well-being and happiness place an ob- 
ligation upon each American to sup- 
port to the limit the stronghold of our 
democracy, the bulwark of our free 
institutions, the pride of the Republic 
—the American public school in this 
community and throughout the nation.” 


A Correction 


By error we omitted in the March 
advertising of the Summer School of 
New York University, page 24, the 
address, “New York City.” We desire 
to correct this, and at the same time 
call attention to the unusual list of 
courses, more than 200, that are of- 
fered tor Teachers, Principals, and 
Supervisors. Credits may be earned 
in part or whole toward Baccalaureate 
and Graduate degrees. Corrected an- 
nouncement appears on page 24 of this 
issue. 


In order to ascertain the practical 
educational value of cross-word puz- 
zles, Professors Robert K. Speers and 
James R. McGaughy of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, inaugurat- 
ed a test among grammar school stu- 
dents. They have issued a puzzle- 
book the words for which were chosen 
from Professor Edward L. Thorndike’s 
Teachers’ Word List. This is made up 
of the 10,000 words most commonly 
used in American literature. One 
group of students will use the puzzle- 
book for a limited period while another 
group will not work the word prob- 
lems. The results of the spelling and 
use of words by the two groups will 
then be compared. 
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A 
Better 
Position 


Interview inquiries from our ad- 
vertising. ‘The opportunity you 
have been looking for. A larger 
income for successful teachers. 


CHARLES E. KNAPP, 
189 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


$3anHour 
for spare time 
at Home~ 


A fascinating new way to earn money 
at home! Women wanted everywhére PY ii 
to fill openings in our national organization as Per- 
manent Wave Specialists. No previous experience 
necessary. We teach you quickly by mail and fur- 
nish everything to start. 
PERMANENT WAVE OUTFIT FREE! 
Complete Outfit for giving real permanent wave 
absolutely FREE to our members. Used in any 
home with electric light. Gives beautiful, natural, 
lasting wave and curls to any head of hair. Write 
today for FREE Book explaining this wonderful new way to earn 
a han income in spar~ time at home. A: 3 


dsome ress: 
BEAUTY ARTS SOCIETY, °°**- 28, york tity 
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you can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvass- 
ing or soliciting, Weinstruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
121 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 


DO YOU NEED MONEY 


We have an easy way for you to obtain 
it, in a clean, respectable manner. 
Write for particulars. 
NEWARK FELT RUG CO., 
27-P, 16th Avenue, Newark, N. J. @ 


WHY NOT YOU ? 


Hundreds of teachers earn good money selling Daintywear 
Lingerie in their spare hours. Seven beautiful garments— 
Nine popularcolors. Commissions paid daily ; Cash Bonus 
everymonth. Write for our exclusive Agency Plan, 


THE DAINTYWEAR CO., Box 284N, Waynesboro, Penna. 


AGENTS-;2 Profits—$5 to $15 daily, Introducing 
New Style Guaranteed Hosiery. Must 
wear or replaced free. Your pay inadvance. Steady 
income. Repeat orders. Experience unnecessary. You 
write orders, we deliver and collect. Outfit furnished. 


















All colors and grades including silks. 


MACOCHEE TEXTILE CO., Station 2814, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AT ONCE 5 Ladies to travel, 


demonstrate and sell dealers for well known toilet goods 
manufacturer. $25-$50 per week. R. fare paid. Can 
also use 2 local sales representatives. Experience unneces- 
sary. Dept. D, Goodrich Drug Co., Omaha, Neb. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY 


Spare time, writing for newspapers, magazines. 
Experience unnecessary. Copyright book free. 


962-B. PRESS SYNDICATE, _ St. Louis, Mo. 


Quick Sales, Fine Profits 
and steady demand selling Clows-Knit 
guaranteed hosiery direct from mill to 
wearers.All styles for men, women, children. Many making $3000 year. 


George Clows Co., Desk 36, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EVENINGS. I made it. Mail Order 

ee business, booklet for stamp tells 

how. Sample and plan 25c. Free 

ALNI SCOTT, COHOES, N. Y. 

















12 articles worth $3. 


and Picoting. New high 
Hemstitching grade, patent 1924. Attach- 
ment with instructions $2. Emb. Needle Free. Works on 
any machine. Testimonials. N.Rebus Co., Cohoes,N.Y. 


TEACHERS You can make excellent commis- 
sions handling our proposition in 
hos, spare time. Let me send you particulars. 


OSALIND TURNER, Walbrook Station, Baltimore, Md. 


OR ATIONS DEBATES, ESSAYS, ETC. pre- 
9 pared to order. $2.00 per 1000 

words. Outlines, $1.00 each. 

P. A. MILLER, 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, 0. 




















ately; also one for Summer vacation. 


J. S. PERRY, Dept. A-24, 





Travel Now or This Summer 


An old established firm has a position open to a teacher who is available immedi- 
Work along line of education and travel. 


Salary from start. Affords income of at least $200 monthly. Must be over 28. No 
previous experience required. Write for particulars. ; 


913 GARLAND BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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EIGHTH GRADERS do not fear ex- 
aminations when 


WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 


are used in preparation, These books contain actual 
questions, selected from past examinations, with com- 
plete answers. These questions and answers give the 
4 pupils an idea of the kind of questions asked and 
the nature of answers required. Save preparing test 
questions. Excellent for weekly tests and home as- 
signment. End d by educators and used in schools 


Fo ba 40c —Grammar & Composition 40c 
pao ° mai m 

Al metie. - - 40 -U. S. fistory” - 2 38e 
—Bookkeeping - 43¢ —Orthography - ° Oc 











—Civil ic - «= e 40c 
- - 40c -f iolo, - «© «© 40¢ 
—Geo: hy 40c Reading” - - 40c¢ 


Special Club Rates 
As many schools now want a complete set of Warp’s 
Review Books for each student, we make the fol- 
lowing low prices when a number are ordered at once. 
4or more copies, 35¢e each. 12 or more, 33ceach. 25 
or more, 30c each. 50 or more, 28c each. 100 or 
more, 25c each. Have pupils club together and get 
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your money. 
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Xe WARP PUBLISHING CO. 
& IMU INI DEN, NEBR. 











The Great Masters 


IN COLOR 


A Picture-Study Course with Art 
Appreciation Text. 
THE COMPLETE COURSE COMPRISES: 


- $2.00 


100 Miniatures (Complete Series) - - 


1 Museum Print (Specimen Copy) - - 
1 Teachers Manual (Collins) - - 50 
1 Picture Talks for Children (Oliver) - .50 


$3.50 
Introductory offer, sent postpaid $2.00 


BROWN—ROBERTSON CO., Inc., 
Educational Art Publishers 
415 Madison Ave., Dept. 21, New York,N.Y. 














Plays--Plays 
Our new 1925 catalogue is just out, 256 pages, listing 
thousands of the best plays for amateurs. 

ONE ACT PLAYS FOR STAGE and STUDY 
Preface by AUGUSTUS THOMAS, 


25 one-act masterpieces by American, English and 
Irish Dramatists. 


1 bound volume, $3.15 postpaid. 


SHORT PLAYS FROM AMERICAN 
HISTORY and LITERATURE 
By OLIVE M, PRICE. 


Preface by Dr. Wm. M. Davidson, 
Supt. Pittsburgh Schools 


1 bound volume, $1.75 postpaid. 
Send 4c for the new catalog 


SAMUEL FRENCH, 
Incorporated 1898 
T. R. Edwards, Managing Director, 
25 W. 45th St., New York City. 























BEFOREORDERING 
PENCILS for your 
School, write for our 
list of Free Premiums. 
We give you credit. 


THE DAYTON PENCILCO. 
Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. 








Ve3) 7 Our standardized and system- 
, atized plan for printing peri- 
odicals provides 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Course in the Dalton Plan 


A course in the Dalton plan, which 
is regarded in England and on the 
Continent as the leading recent Amer- 
ican contribution in the educational 
field, will be given at the College of 
the City of New York by the originator 
of the plan, Miss Helen Parkhurst. 

The plan is already in operation in 
about 2,500 schools in Great Britain 
alone. It is based on the science of 
psychology as applied to the child, said 
Dr. Paul Klapper, dean of the School 
of Education of the Cit¥ College, in 
announcing the course. The time ba- 
sis is the month, and not the year or 
term. At the beginning of each month 
the individual child enters into a per- 
sonal agreement with the teacher to do 
so much work in arithmetic, so much 
in English, in science, and so on. The 
contract completed, the child disposes 
of his time at will. 

Under the plan the child does every 
day what he feels like doing, independ- 
ently of the work of the other pupils, 
having his choice in the selected stud- 
les upon which his contract is based. 
As he completes each subtask he is 
credited with it and at the end of the 
week the teacher informs him of his 
standing and urges more work on ne- 
glected subjects. 

The excellence of the plan, its spon- 
sors believe, resides in the fact that 
the child, feeling a certain degree of 
responsibility, will perform his work 
to much greater advantage. 





Negro Education Advances 

in Virginia 

W. D. Gresham of Richmond, Va., 
State Supervisor of Negro Education, 
speaking recently at a general assem- 
bly of Hampton Institute workers and 
students, said that the latest statistics 
showed Virginia to have approximate- 
ly 225,000 colored children of school 
age (7 to 20 years). Of this number, 
157,418 were enrolled in the public 
schools last year. The average at- 
tendance was 70 per cent. There are 
at present 3,572 colored teachers, of 
whom 3,100 are. women. The school 
buildings for colored children number 
1,945. Most of these are one and two 
teacher schools, but a movement to- 
ward consolidation is under way. In 
81 county training schools for colored 
boys and girls, there are 193 teachers, 
and the enrollment includes 3,001 boys 
and 3,844 girls. . While these schools 
do not yet rank as high schools, the 
Virginia Randolph School near Rich- 
mond is about to qualify as an ac- 
credited four-year high school. 

In Virginia there are at work 58 
Jeanes industrial supervising teachers 
(4 men and 54 women).- These teach- 
ers receive an average salary of $800. 
The income for salaries follows: from 
state funds, $17,000; Jeanes Fund, 
$16,250; and local funds, $13,050. 
These men and women go in and out 
among the colored homes and schools 
and help in every possible way to im- 
prove community life. 

Julius Rosenwald, a Chicago mil- 
lionaire, during recent years has given 
about $2,500,000 for the building of 
rural colored schools throughout the 
14 Southern states. This year $40,000 
is being spent in Virginia for this 
type of school. Up to January 1 Mr. 
Rosenwald had helped to build 2,600 
schools for colored children. North 
Carolina ranks first with 400 Rosen- 
wald schools. Virginia ranks fifth with 
220 schools. This year’s program in 
Virginia calls for about 45 schools. 

Last year 2,045 colored teachers or 
61 per cent attended four Virginia 
summer schools, including Hampton 
Institute. 

Mr. Gresham said that there were 
five needs of the colored people of Vir- 
ginia: more intelligent and consecrat- 
ed leadership; more faith ‘and trust in 
one another; greater recognition of 
the true value of teamwork; appreci- 
ation and use of the advantages which 
they already have; and a realization of 
the true value of education. 


Man never reaches heights above 
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Large photo shows our native Hawaiian instruc- | 
tors, known as Clark's Hawaiians. Photo two is 


Messrs, Dettborn and Howard, broadcasting from W E 
A F Radio Station, New York. Photo number three is 
Harry J. Clark, chief instructor. These professors welcome 
you as a student and offer you absolutely free a beautiful, full tone, 
= genuine $18.00 Ha- 
waiian Guitar when 
you enroll. Look 
into this offer and 
} rush coupon to us 
for particulars, 
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arn to Play Quickly 


. With our short cut method of instruction, you 









will quickly learn how to play Hawaiian Guitar 
which will bring you popularity and social suc- 
cess. You learn to play from notes. If you never had any 
musical training, you will quickly get on, because our nine 







experts have perfected a course of home instruction which 
, 







is as simple as learning A B C’s. We don’t depend upon 
printed lessons only for your success, but we furnish photo- 
graphs of our professors playing, diagrams, charts and phono- 










graph records. To prove this is as easy, we will send you 
your first lesson free. 


~ Rush Coupon—Send No Money 


So positive are we that you will become one of our students, we will 
Also receive our big 
Write for your free 





send free without obligation, our first lesson. 
book which gives particulars about our course. 
ook and your free lesson today. 











HAWAIIAN STUDIO No. 724 


of New York Academy of Music 
100 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Please rush your book, “How to Learn Hawaiian 
Guitar” and my first free lesson. Also reserve a 
gift Hawai‘an Guitar for me. This obligates me in 


—=—> , the , 
no way whatever. 


Hawaiian Studio of 


New York Academy of Music 
Studio 724-100 Fifth Ave. 
New York Cit 
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his habitual thoughts.—Marden. 








The Great Cross Country Automobile Race 
3600 Mile Speed Classic. 


AUTOS FOR CONTEST 
SETWEEN TWO GiDES 








COGN 4 IME MARTER SCHOOL SURI CO 





THIS CONTEST MAP MAKES HAPPIER TEACHERS AND BETTER STUDENTS 
—Just the thing Teachers need in every class and every subject to stimulate and 
maintain pupils’ interest in every subject, class work, studies, deportment, attend- 
ance, punctuality, ete. Excellent for school and church campaigns of all kinds, 


EASY TO USE—for instance, divide class into two sides, reds and blues, for Spelling race, 
Start both cars at New York. If the red team averages 100 per cent tlie first day, advance 
the red car 800 miles on the track. If the blue team averages 75 per cent, advance the blue 
car only 600 miles. Move cars along as race progresses, and you find increased excitement 
and interest among the children towards the close of the race. Set also includes 100 tickets 
as shown good for rides in per cent cars and with pins for moving cars along track, Full ine 
structions with each set. Size 22 x 28 inches, printed in colors on heavy cardboard, Ten 
racing cars with each set. Write for descriptive circular, Price per set, complete with ine 
structions, postpaid 


For Commencement and Closing Day Helps see page 5 of this magazine. 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


2048 E. 71 ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 














New York University and Historic 
ashington Square 


New York 


University 
Summer School 





July 7—Aug. 14, 1925 














More than 200 Courses 
For Teachers, Principals, 
Supervisors and 
Administrators 
Credits may be earned toward 


both baccalaureate and 
graduate degrees. 


1. Professional Courses 


Educational Sociology, 
Elementary Education, 
Secondary Education, 


Educational Psychology, 
Philosophy of Education, 
Educational Administra- 
tion, Normal School Ed- 
ucation, Physical Edu- 
cation, Music Education, 
Art Education. 


2. Collegiate Subjects 


Biology, Chemistry, 
Dramatic Art, Econo- 
mics, English, French, 
Geology, German, Gov- 
ernment, History, Ital- 
ian, Latin, Mathematics, 
Music, Philosophy, Phy- 
sics, Psychology, Public 
Speaking, Sociology, 
Spanish, 


3. Commercial Subjects 
Accounting, Advertising 
and Marketing, Banking 
and Finance, Business 
English, Business Law, 
Economics, Management, 
Public and Social Econo- 
my, Retailing. 


4. Special Features 


Health Education, di- 
rection of Prof. E. 
George Payne; Music 
Education, direction of 
Prof. Hollis Dann; Phy- 
sical Education, direc- 
tion Prof. Clark W. 
Hetherington; Course 
for Deans of Men and 
Women, direction of 
Prof. Anna Y. Reed. 


Provision made for com- 


fortable, convenient and 
inexpensive living quar- 
ters for students. 

Address 


Dr. John W. Withers 


Dean of Education and 
Director Summer School 


100 Washington Square 
New York City 
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Educational Notes 


Cost of transportation of children in 
rural school districts by motor-driven 
vehicles averages about $32 a year 
wd pupil, according to the U. S. 

ureau of Education. 


The report of the conference on 
Thrift Education is a full and very 
valuable comment on this important 
topic. Principals of schools and other 
interested teachers should order a 
copy from the National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


President and Mrs. Harold Foght 
of Northern State Teachers College 
at Aberdeen, S. D., have returned 
from four months spent in Japan and 
the Orient as guests of the Japanese 
government. They made a survey of 
educational facilities in the rural dis- 
tricts of the empire. 


Dr. William Einthoven, physiologi- 
cal researcher at Leyden University, 
Holland, won the 1924 Nobel prize for 
achievement in medicine and physics. 
The prize is in recognition of an in- 
vention by which the beat of the hu- 
man heart may be seen, measured and 
photographed and diseases of the 
heart and its action may be studied. 


The children of the playground 
maintained by the Board of Educa- 
tion of Chicago are experts at toy- 
making. But the members of the toy 
classes are doing something besides 
making new toys; they are securing 
old toys and remaking and repainting 
them, passing them on to the Crippled 
Children’s Hospital. 


St. Clair, Mich., plans a dramatic 
and musical field meet. At least three 
towns in the county will participate. 
The contest will consist of declama- 
tion, oration, readings, a one-act play, 
original story, essay, poem, vocal solo, 
instrumental solo, quartet, etc. It is 
planned to hold the contest during the 
commencement week program. 


Tens'of thousands of teachers in 
Russia have been dismissed from their 
schools and prevented from earning a 
living. To relieve the situation a 
movement is under way to appeal to 
American teachers for aid. Persons 
wishing further information should 
write to Mr. William Willard Howard, 
The Russian Refugee Fund,. 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


The fifth annual Ohio State Educa- 
tional Conference will be held at Co- 
lumbus April 2, 3, and 4. It is an- 
nounced that the keynote will be “De- 
mocracy in Education.” In addition 
to three general evening meetings, 26 
sectional meetings will be held on 
April 3. Specialists, many of them 
from outside the state, will discuss 
problems in various fields. 


As a means of interesting school 
children in the conservation of wild 
life, a bird-house contest was recently 
conducted in the public schools of 
Baker, Oreg. Two homing pigeons 
were awarded to the first contestant 
successful in inducing a pair of birds 
(other than English sparrows) to 
make their home in a house built by 
the pupil himself. 


Following the death of Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, the officers of the National 
Education Association sent to the 
American Federation of Labor a let- 
ter of appreciation which said: 
“Democracy desires for all the people 
the good and substantial things of life 
that each one cherishes for himself. 
Its foundation is education; its watch- 
word is equality; its law is justice; its 
slogan is opportunity and progress. 
To these great goals Mr. Gompers 
oe a long and unusually fruitful 
ife.” 


Two university courses relating to 
Parent-Teacher Associations have 
been established, one at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia and one at Columbia. 
Among the students taking the Colum- 
bia course in July and August 1924, 
were superintendents of schools, 
principals of high, junior high, and 
grade schools, secretaries of boards of 
education, state organizers of Parent- 
Teacher Associations, field secretaries 
of such associations and teachers of 
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Primary Training 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
June 23—Summer School—August 1 


College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan. 
THREE DEPARTMENTS — I. Kindergarten, II. Primary, III. Playground. 
Strong Faculty—Fine Equipment—Central Location—Accredited. 
Courses by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY SCHOOL METHODS, APPLIED ART, 
NATURE STUDY, KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM, DRAMATICS FOR 





CHILDREN, PLAYGROUND WORK and THE PROJECT METHOD. 
Address Registrar, Box A, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 














IMPROVE YOUR DIPLOMA 
without cost of expensive plates. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES and PRICES 
of our Coppographed designs. 
J. P. STEVENS ENGRAVING CO. 
Manufacturers 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 
aan 














and pedagogy of 
teachers are annually taking this course, 


p Pr 


Write to our nearest office for full information. 





Free Service to Teachers 
The Palmer Method Plan 


The A. N. Palmer Company continues to offer to train, thoroly and free, teachers in the mechanics 
Practica] Muscular Movement iting. 
plied with Palmer Method textbooks may claim and obtain the Free Course. 


This should be especially interesting to Rural Teachers, who are struggling unsuccessfully with the 

i oblem. Thousands of such teachers who have relied upon our Normal Course Thra Cor- 
respondence, and have been given the course free, are now among the most successful leaders in the 
Handwriting Reform. They and their pupils now find joy in the daily penmanship lessons, and in the 
employment in all of their written tasks of writing embodying ility, Rapidity, Ease and Endurance. 


THE A. N. PALMER CO., 55 Fifth Ave., New York City. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. Pittock Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


Any teacher whose pupils have been sup- 
More than forty thousand 











at home by new, easy methog. Graduates play or 

a3 A R | no’pay. Successful students in all sections, 
For FREE sample lesson write to 

20:1, L' AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC | 

Keystone Bidg. Cansas City, Mey 
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‘Education pus 
Recreation 


is an illustrated booklet describing un- 
usual opportunities to make your study 
this summer both profitable and enjoy- 
able by combining needed summer recrea- 
tion with work leading to degrees. 


N SUMMER 
s ws SESSION 


Earn Promotional Credits on the 
COOL WOODED SHORE 
OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


Boating, bathing, tennis, gymnasium facilities, 
concerts, recitals, lectures, dramatic performances 
—and many other forms of wholesome recreation 
right on the campus. Organized excursions to lead- 
ing industrial, financial and art centers of Chicago. 


The Summer Session includes The Graduate 
School, The College of Liberal Arts, School of Com- 
merce, School of Education, School of Journalism, 
Law School, School of Music, School of Speech. 


Professional courses offered in the School of 
Education include: 
Principles and Methods High School Curriculum 
of Teaching Educational Measurements 
School Administration Eduaational Psychology 
Principles of Secondary Educational Sociology 
Education Junior High School 
Elementary Education Courses in Research 
The other schools offer a wide choice of subjects. 
Faculty includes Public School men of achievement. 


Address WALTER DILL Scott, President 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


m, 401 University Hall » EVANSTON, ILL, 
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Arapaho Peak and Glacier, and Tower 
of Macky Building 


ATTEND 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN THE 


Colorado Rockies 


The University of Colorado, in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, offers you unsurpass- 
ed opportunities for combining summer 
study with recreation. Organized hikes 
and week-end outings in the mountains: 
mountain climbing; visits to glaciers: 
automobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park and other points of scenic 
interest; two mountain camps maintained 
for summer students; fishing; tennis. 
Altitude of one mile, within sight of per- 
petual snow, gives unexcelled climate and 
stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 22 to July 27 
Second Term, July 28 to Aug. 28 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, 
Business Administration, Medicine, En- 
gineering. Art courses given in co-opera- 
tion with New York School of Fine and 
Applied Arts. Maison Francaise. Many 
special courses for teachers, supervisors 
and administrators. Special opportuni- 
ties for graduate work in all departments. 
Excellent library and laboratories. Daily 
organ recitals and public lectures. Strong 
faculty, including many of the nation’s 
educators, 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
Boulder, Colorado. 


SEND TODAY 
For Complete Information 


Director Summer Quarter (Dept. W) 
University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. 

Please send me the bulletins checked 
below: 


Summer Quarter Catalogue .......................... 
Field Courses in Geology ............. 
Summer Recreation Bulletin 
Graduate School Bulletin .............00............. 
NAME 
Street and Number 
City and State. 
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x x _k 
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Horizontal Vertical 
2, 3,4 Procure=goout 1 The oldest firm of 
and buy dictionary publish 
6 Printer’s measure ers in the United 
8 Article States 


An expressi f 
10 Tellurium (symbol) . eer te 
11 A deep, loud cry 5 The greatest Ameri- 


13 Part of a fishhook can —- 
15 A Japanese coin 7 aay gy 
17 Possesses 8 Initials of an Ameri- 
18 Exists ‘ Sebhen Cepenbol) 
P ‘ =rbium (sym 
19 A thing (Latin) 10A pce a or 
21 Pronoun 12 Article 
22 To affirm (obs.) 14 Exclamation 
25 Made of oat grain 16 Most excellent 
26 A portion of a 19 Extend 
curved line gp 
27 Letter of Greek a- 7° 4 yroneful act in 
phabet 24 A person opposed to 
29 What Webster’s anything 
NewInternational 26 Gold (symbol) 
Dictionaty is 28 Preposition 


x Suggestion: Use colored pencil forletters in these spaces 
A correct solution supplied on application to 








G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 











DETROIT 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


S1st Year 
Summer Master School 
Six Weeks—June 22—Aug. 1, 1925 


Francis L. York, M.A., Pres. Elizabeth Johasen, Vice-Pres. 


Offers courses in — 2 
Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Cello, Organ, Theory, § 
Oral Interpretation, § 
etc. Work based on § 
best modern and edu- f 
cational principles. 
Numerous Lectures, 


& 





Excellent Boarding 
Accommodations. §— 
Teachers’ certificates. 


Diplomas and degrees 

conferred. Many free Finest a in the West 

advantages. We own our own building, located in 

the center of most cultural environment. 
STUDENTS MAY ENTER AT ANY TIME. 

For particulars of summer session and detailed information 

Address JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, 

Box 77, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit,Mich. 











UNIVERSITY of VERMONT 


At Burlington On Lake Champlain 
SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 6, 1925 to August 14, 1925 


Study and Health Imp 


Courses for students desiring grad . 74 or 
normal school work. 
Subjects include Arithmetic, Fine Arts, Public School Art, 
Commercial Subjects, School Administration and Supervision 
Educational Psychology, puilosoehy of Education, Ec lucational 
4 Measurements, Junior-Senior High School Administration, 
General Methods, Rural Education, English and Literature, 
Latin, French, Spanish, German, Expression, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Public School Music, History, Hygiene, 
Science, Social Science, Physical Training. 
Superior Location, Mild Climate, Dormitory Privileges, 
Excellent Library, Wholesome Food, Thorough Instruc- 
tion, Unexcelled Recreational opportunities. on Lake 
Champlain and in the Green and Adirondack Mountains. 


i Write for further information and descriptive Bulletin to 
j DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
| UNIVERSITY of VERMONT BURLINGTON, VT. 

















Layton School of Art 


Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Summer School June 29—August 7, 1925. 
Outdoor Painting, Commercial Art, Teachers 
Training, etc. For Illustrated Catalog address 

CHARLOTTE R. PARTRIDGE, Director 
Dept. B, 438 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. 
JUNE 29th TO AUGUST 8th 





be ra pee yur oy aole, Rett — 
00. Tuiti J r credit hour. On beautifu e 
Keuka. Send for bulletin. A. H. Norton, President. 
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high, junior high, grade and oppor- 


tunity schools and colleges. Many 


states were represented. 


_ Copies of a special rotogravure sec- 

tion of the Alaska Weekly, containing 
excellent material for geography 
classes that are studying Alaska, will 
be furnished free to teachers in any 
part of the United States. Address: 
Alaska Weekly, Pioneer Building, 
Seattle, Washington. The postage is 
at the rate of 35 cents for 50 copies. 


At the Guedik Pasha School, Con- 
stantinople, a playground has been 
established through the efforts of the 
Junior Red Cross Committee of the 
Constantinople chapter. Even the 
youngest child ran errands, sold flow- 
ers and candy and in various other 
ways helped raise the funds necessary 
for the support of the playground. 
The ‘committee provided the equip- 
ment and part of the personnel; the 
school gave its garden and the services 
of its gate keeper, and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association con- 
tributed part of the supervision. 


_ Teachers’ salaries are usually paid 
in ten installments, and the teachers 
are expected to save enough during 
the school term to pay their expenses 
during the vacation. This usually in- 
volves no inconvenience, but occasion- 
ally instances of hardship have oc- 
curred as a result of the practice. 
An increasing number of cities have 
therefore adopted the plan of mak- 
ing salary payments monthly through- 
out the year. Among the large cities 
which do this are Boston, Denver, Los 
Angeles, Memphis, New York, San 
Antonio, Seattle, and Tacoma. 


Frank H. Gamel, who has counseled 
more than 25,000 boys in the past 
thirty-seven years, has worked out an 
interesting illustrative chart to use 
with his address on “The Romance of 
Building Boyhood.” The chart is re- 
egg in the January Educational 

igest. Up to 9 years of age, restless- 
ness is a predominating characteristic 
of the boy, according to the chart; the 
activity of the period from 9 to 13 
merges into energy between 13 and 17; 
between 17 and 21 energy develops into 
power which, in turn, between 21 and 
25 produces achievement. In_ like 
manner imitation, observation, ideals, 
habits and character follow each other. 


From Peking, Thos. C. Blaisdell of 
Slippery Rock (Pa.) State Normal 
School writes: “As I recently stepped 
on the platform of the assembly of the 
500 students of the Peking School of 
Commerce and Econimics, to speak 
(through an interpreter) to that group 
of splendid looking young men, whom 
should I see among the faculty but 
my old friend Dean, for many years 
superintendent of schools at Mt. Car- 
mel. His face beamed his welcome, 
and when an hour later I had a 
chance to talk with him, I found that 
he is teaching English in the school. 
Later I had the pleasure of having 
dinner with him in the _ beautiful 
Chinese house which he occupies with 
his son Dave, whom I knew at Penn 
State, and who is also on the faculty 
of the same school. Mr. Dean likes 
his work but says he doesn’t like being 
in a land where he cannot talk with 
every one he meets, and when his con- 
tract expires after the coming year he 
is going back to the United States. 
David and his wife expect to return 
next year.... In Japan I found edu- 
cation just about the most efficient 
thing in that superlatively efficient 
nation, but here in China almost noth- 
ing is being done in public education 
by the government. Money for armies 
but none for education. The many 
missionary schools are doing excellent 
work. They seem to be the hope of the 
nation.” 


The start toward the stabilization 
of his own affairs may be made by 
any one. One cannot achieve perfect 
results acting alone, but as the exam- 
ple begins to sink in there will be fol- 
lowers, and thus in the course of time 
we can hope to put inflated business 
and its fellow, depressed business, in- 
to a class with smallpox—that is, into 
the class of preventable diseases.— 
My Life and Work, by Henry Ford. 
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Plan Your Vacation Now 





National 


Play and Study in Chicago 





June 19 to July 31, 1925 


Summer Session Curriculum includes the 


developments in Kindergarten 


latest 
and Elementary 


methods for Teachers. Demonstrations with Children. 


1925 Summer Bulletin upon 


application to: 


REGISTRAR, SUMMER SCHOOL, Box 25 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE, 
2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 





Kindergarten and Elementary College 
SUMMER SESSION 
































Your Vacation 


spent in Colorado will be one 


of profit and pleasure 





COME TO COLORADO-—Special Courses will be 
offered for teachers in Education, Arts, Botany, Chem- 
istry, Classics, English, Home Economics, Journalism, 
Music, Mathematics, Psychology, Physical Education 





(including Coaching), Physics, etc. 


NATIONALLY KNOWN EDUCATORS from a 





score of Eastern and Western Institutions will be 


members of our Summer Faculty. 


RECREATION FACILITIES on the Campus and at 
our Mountain Lodge provide everything you can ex- 





pect from a vacation in the Rockies. 


gives the list of scheduled outings. 


The catalog 


Write for Catalog No. 12 





COLORADO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
FORT COLLINS 
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Bird Drawings and Designs 


are done during art and seat-work periods in 
April. They will be done better than ever 
before if drawn with CRAYOLA. 


Kindergarten CRAYOLA and CRAYOLA No, 
8 are adapted for beginners; CRAYOLA Nos.12 
and 16 for those who like a wider variety, and 
Rubens CRAYOLA No. 24 for pupils who wish 
a full color-range. Munsell CRAYOLA, put 
up in assortments of seven, twelve and twenty- 
two colors, contains subdued as well as bright 
hues. 


Samples and color-charts upon request. 


Send for your copy of ‘‘The Little Folio of 
Art Service Letters,’’ which contains helps in 
art work for each grade. The Art Service 
Bureau will help you with bird drawings if you 
will write us what grade you teach. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42™¢ St. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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THE APSCO LINE 


of Pencil Sharpeners 


The JUNIOR 


A very popular model for schools. 
Will produce fine, medium or 
BLUNT points on any size pencil 
or crayon. 

Twin milling cutters of solid steel 
make this and all other APSCO 
models your guarantee of satis- 
faction. 


It Costs So Little--and It Means 
So Much to Your Pupils 


An APSCO PENCIL SHARPENER in your 
classroom will improve your pupils’ writing. It’s 
the only up-to-date way of keeping pencils sharp- 
pointed and efficient—and it’s inexpensive too. 


12 Models—from $1 to $7.50 
each the best of its class 

for the schools 

You will of course want a particular model 


for your school—and you will always find it 
in the Apsco Line. 


Order NOW and insure the BEST EQUIP- 
MENT for YOUR PUPILS. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 
1307 GARLAND BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ask Your School 
Supply Dealer 
to show you the 
APSCO LINE 
or write us for 
the Apsco 
Booklet. 








Broadcasting a Pageant 


“The Minuteman,” a pageant writ- 
ten by Walter S. Clark, superintend- 
ent of schools in Rensselaer, N. Y., 
will be broadcast by radio on April 13 
by Station WHAZ (Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, N. Y.). This 
is intended as a contribution to the 
150th anniversary of the historic events 
at Lexington and Concord. It is stated 
that the pageant will be correct from 
the historical standpoint in all details. 
It will be presented by Fort Crailo 
Post of the American Legion and stu- 
dents of the Rensselaer High School. 
Broadcasting will begin at 10 P. M., 
Eastern Standard Time. Those in 
charge are anxious that this attempt, 
the first so far as known to broadcast 
a pageant, shall be brought to the at- 
tention of all elementary and second- 
ary school pupils, so that as many as 
possible may listen in and get the 
benefit. 


Be Kind to Animals Week 


The eleventh annual Be Kind to An- 
imals Week and Humane Sunday will 
be observed in this country and else- 
where April 13-19. Several governors 
of states, including Calvin Coolidge, 
when Governor of Massachusetts, have 
issued proclamations in behalf of Be 
Kind to Animals Week and Humane 
Sunday. Both Presidents Harding and 
Coolidge have approved the idea. Hu- 
mane societies very generally have 
made the event a time of special cele- 
bration. The press, the public schools, 
and the pulpit have given hearty co- 
operation. One day of the week, usu- 
ally Friday, is set apart as Humane 
Day in the schools, when teachers are 
asked to make special references to 
kindness to animals. Literature on the 
subject may be obtained by addressing 
the American Humane Education So- 
ciety, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, 
Mass., also the American Humane As- 
~—- 80 Howard Street, Albany, 


Foreign Study Fellowships 


In memory of their son who died in 
1922 while still a student, Mr. and 
Mrs. Simon Guggenheim of New York 
announced on February 23 a prelim- 
inary gift of $3,000,000 to endow the 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation Fellowships for advanced 
study abroad. Appointees must be 
old enough to have shown marked 
ability in some particular field. It is 
expected that they will range from 25 
to 35 years in age. Members of teach- 
ing staffs on sabbatical leave will be 
eligible, fellowships being open to men 
and women, married or unmarried, of 
every race, color, and creed. It is the 
desire of Mr. and Mrs. Guggenheim to 
supplement the work of the Rhodes 
Foundation. The first national awards 
will be for 1926-27. After the first 
year it is intended to maintain 40 or 
50 fellows abroad. The money value 
of a fellowship will be approximately 
$2,500. The executive office of the 
Foundation is at 2,800 Pershing 
Square Building, New York. Mr. Gug- 
genheim, who was formerly U. S. Sen- 
ator from Colorado, is president of the 
American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany, and belongs to a noted family of 
industrial capitalists. 


A gift of $500,000 made in February 
by Cleveland H. Dodge of New York 
will benefit the five Near East educa- 
tional institutions: Robert College, 
Constantinople; the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut; the Constantinople 
Woman’s College; the International 
College of Smyrna; and the Sofia 
American Schools. The colleges have 
a total enrollment of 2,838 students 
belonging to 29 nationalities. Two 
million dollars more is sought from 
other donors, in order to provide for 
the operating expenses of the colleges 
for five years. r. Dodge and mem- 
bers of his family have long been 
identified with the institutions at Con- 
stantinople and Beirut. 
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Pass Any Examination 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day to day. What to have pupilsdo. What ques- 
tions toask. What answers to require. 4 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examinations. 

Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 314x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 


no trouble. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 
cents in stamps. 


REPORT CARDS 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
the term or year. One card answers for one pupil 
awhole year. They are arranged for the signature 
of the parents each month, Size of each 74%4x4 
inches. Price, 12c per dozen; 3 dozen, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 














‘fine Stationery 


Every Sheet and Envelope 


200 Sheets *700 


100 Envelopes J poms: 


Size of sheet 55% x 7%; envelopes to match. 
Printed in rich dark blue, on heavy white 
Watermarked bond. Has a perfect writing 
surface and the crisp crackle which identifies 
all Good bond paper. Makes an Ideal Gift. 


Any Name and Address 
PRINTED FREE 


AlsoLinen Finish Stationery ,printed,200sheets 
and 100 envelopes $1.50. Sample on request. 
Just send your name, address and money order 
(1oc extra if west of Denver) to 
IMPERIAL STATIONERY CO. 

803 Jackson Street, Joliet, Illinois 
Satisfaction G: teed or Money Refunded 
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We furnish costumes 
wigs,etc.,for allschoo! 
lays and operas. 
akesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
ience. For informa- 
ion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


Box Py 
S8 W. Lake Street 
Chicago, lil. 
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LITERARY ASSISTANCE 

Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 

JOHN H. ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, lowa 
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GLUEY 
PASTE 


3000 Schools 
Use It 


That 3,000 schools in the 
United States use Gluey 
Paste exclusively qualifies 
it to be seriously consid- 
ered for use in every school. 
It embodies every paste 
feature that is needed for 
the most efficient work in 
the schoolroom. It dries 
fast —sticks like glue— 
spreads evenly and smooth- 
ly—sticks best when spread 
thin—does not dry out— 
never needs water and is 
the most economical paste 
for school use you can buy. 
It comes in handy tubes 
and in gallon and half gal- 
lon jars. Write us—with- 














out obligation—for our 
Gluey catalog and prices on 
the amounts you use. You 
will find that Gluey, while 
superior in quality, costs 
less. 





THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 


Makers of 67 Different Adhesives 


Dept. 10, Columbus, Ohio 





GLUEY COMES 
IN 4 OUNCE TUBES 
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@ 
va \ P You will find it will pay é 
el to specify Gluey on your 
next order of paste. Com- 
pare Gluey quality and 4 
prices with other paste— 4 
6 see for yourself how 


Gluey stands out supreme. 
You can buy Gluey in 











2 tubes or in half gallon 4 
(warece™ , and gallon jars. Ask us 
sae ces*| | for quotations on your d 


requirements. 

















Peace Essay Prizes Offered 


Two sets of prizes, to be known as 
the Seabury Prizes, are offered by the 
American School Citizenship League 
for the best essay on one of the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

1. “Methods of Promoting World 
Friendship Through Education” (open 
to students in normal schools and 
teachers colleges). 

2. “The Organization of the World 
for the Prevention of War” (open to 
seniors in secondary schools). 

Three prizes of $75.00, $50.00, and 
$25.00 will be given for the three best 
essays in each set. 

Each essay must be accompanied by 
a topical outline and a bibliography 
with brief notes on each book. Essays 
must not exceed 5,000 words (a length 
of 3,000 words is suggested as desir- 
able), and must be written, preferably 
typewritten, on one side of paper 
8% x11 inches with a margin of at 
least 1% inches. Manuscripts not eas- 
ily legible will not be considered. 

The name of the writer must not 
appear on the essay, which should be 
accompanied by a letter giving the 
writer’s name, school, and home ad- 
dress, and sent to Mrs. Fannie Fern 
Andrews, Secretary, American School 
Citizenship League, 405 Marlborough 
Street, Boston 17, Mass., not later than 
June 1, 1925. Essays should be mailed 
flat (not rolled). 


The International Kindergarten Un- 
ion will hold its annual convention in 
Los Angeles July 8-11. The meeting 
will especially attract educators be- 
cause of the opportunity it will afford 
to visit California kindergartens and 
primary grades, which have broken 
away from stereotyped systems. Dele- 
gates and other visitors will be en- 
abled to sec California from the Cali- 
fornian’s viewpoint. Hollywood and 
its motion picture studios will be 
opened for inspection and visitors will 
be shown motion pictures in the mak- 
ing. Excursions to Catalina Island 
and the High Sierras are among the 
entertainments planned. The conven- 
tion will be held at the Biltmore Hotel. 
Miss Madilene Veverka, supervisor of 
kindergarten and primary grades of 
the Los Angeles city schools, is chair- 
man of the general committee in 
charge of convention arrangements. 
Mrs. Genevieve Anderson has charge 
of accommodations. Further informa- 
tion may be had from Miss Ruth Sterry, 
publicity director, 404 International 
Bank Building, 116 Temple St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 





Last summer nearly 200 teachers 
journeyed west to Victoria, B. C., in a 
special Canadian Pacific train, to at- 
tend the fifth annual convention of 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation. 
Realizing that practically every trav- 
eler would carry a camera, G. S. Beer 
of Toronto, assistant district passen- 
ger agent of the Canadian Pacific, of- 
fered a prize for the best photograph 
taken by any member of the party. 
This prize, a 3-A Autographic Kodak, 
was awarded to Miss A. A. Gray of 
Toronto for a very beautiful view of 
Lake Louise in the Canadian Rockies. 
This, and ten other photographs, se- 
lected from those submitted, are re- 
produced in a pamphlet which will be 
sent on request to anyone interested. 
Address Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, District Passenger Depart- 
ment, Toronto, Ontario. 


By mistake, we announced in our 
last issue that the 1925 meeting of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers would be held in Austin, 
Texas, on May 11. The meeting will 
begin April 27 and end May 2. 

The program contains among other 
subjects round-table discussions on 
high-school parent-teacher associations, 
country life, mental hygiene, recrea- 
tion, spiritual training, home efficiency, 
social hygiene, and motion pictures. 


There is nothing noble in being su- 
perior to some other man. The true 
nobility is in being superior to your 
previous self.—Hindoo Saying. 
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Warbler Rose-Breasted Grosbeak 
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Red-Headed Woodpecker 


Just send $1.00 


for beautiful color pictures of 


Thirty Common Birds 


of your Community. Ready now! 


Mr. Dodson, the President of the Amer- 
ican Audubon Association, offers this un- 
usual service to you. You who have in 
hand the moulding of the minds of little 
children should be quick to take this way 
of opening to them the greatest field of 
nature. If your school is in the city these 
pictures may prove the only way for your 
girls and boys to know the birds. If you’re 
in the country these pictures will open 
little eyes to the joys to which they’re 
often blind. It becomes a duty then, to 
have these authentic pictures in the class 
rooms. That’s why Mr. Dodson willingly 
gives his personal time to their selection. 
Each picture measures 7x9 inches and is 
in full natural colors. All fresh beautiful 
prints! So order today. Have them on 
hand for the first spring day. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 
905 Harrison Street, Kankakee, Illinois 
Mr. Dodson is the Original Birdhouse Man. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


pon ne 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 
905 Harrison Street, Kankakee, Illinois 


I am interested in fostering the study of birds in my class 
room, so I enclose $1.00 for pictures in color of Thirty Com- 
mon Birds of my community together with your complete 
list of bird and nature pictures. And please send information 
on how the boys and girls of my class room may join the 
American Audubon Association this Spring. 
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Souvenirs for.Closin 
Beautiful and Appropriate Gifts that Your Aupils Mill 


SS] ke has long been customary for teachers to present to their pupils at Close of School 











Tee . & 
| Your teachers wish on 
t~ Closing Day 3 
Is that, in years to cone, 
You may Cab 
Recall with joy the hours 
here spent, 5——— 
And all that each dear’ 


friendshep meant 














Flag Raising Design No, 9 
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He Tis only a little remem» | 
That lm leading. dear 







But it catries aloadof 
: “Ugood whishes: ey ; 


or happiness all your” ~ 





Pine Tree Design No. 10 














of the School ‘year now 
closing, your teacher wishes 
you success and happiness 


Playtime Design No. 11 








inall the days fo come. 
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Chat happiness and good 
fortune may be with you 
as you journey along life's 
athway 1s the sincere wish 
of your teacher on 


ae losing Day if 





some little gift or token of remembrance which would serve in later years as a pleas- 

ant reminder of the days spent together in the schoolroom. This act of thoughtfulness 
on the part of the teacher is appreciated by both the pupils and their parents and adds a 
pleasing touch to the Closing Day Exercises. 

The Owen Souvenirs have, with frequent modifications and improvements, been used 
by teachers for more than thirty years as Closing Day gifts to their pupils and today they 
are more popular than ever. Their beauty of design and coloring, their appropriateness 
and personal appeal and the good taste and careful workmanship displayed in their pro- 
duction, all combine to make them the best Souvenirs obtainable at a moderate price. 


Printed Especially for Each School 


We will print your Souvenir Booklets especially for your school. They will contain your 
name as teacher and the name and location of your school, also the names of all your pupils, 
your school officers, date of presentation and, if ordered, your photograph or that of your 
schogl building, as preferred. It is these personal features that make the Owen Souvenir 
Booklets so acceptable to the pupil and insure their being kept and prized for many years. 


Two Styles of Closing Day Booklets With Your Choice 
of Eight Handsome Cover Designs 


We are offering this year two styles of Souvenir Booklets for Closing Day as described 
below. When ordering either of these two styles you may have your choice of any of the 
eight handsome cover designs illustrated on the sides of this page. These designs are beau- 
tifully reproduced from water color paintings in the full colors of the originals and 
the sentiments accompanying them are in an attractive style of hand lettering. 


NOTE: Orders for either of the two styles of Souvenir Booklets described below may be made up entirely 
of any one of the eight designs illustrated or of two or more of the designs assorted, as desired. When 
ordering, be sure to give the names and numbers of the designs selected and the quantity desired of each. 


Descriptions of Our Two Booklet Styles with Prepaid Prices 


BOOKLET STYLE “A”—WITH SPECIAL PRINTING. Size 3% x 5% inches, Cover 
of heavy white pebbled bristol with your choice of any of the eight designs appearing on this 
page, beautifully executed in colors. Eight inside pages of a good grade of paper on two of 
which will be specially printed the name of school, district number, township, county, state, 
date, names of teacher, school board and pupils. Six other pages contain poems appropriate 
to Closing Day. Photograph of teacher or school inserted in a neat panel on inside of front 
cover if ordered. If photograph is not desired a suitable illustration will appear in its 
place. Cover and inside pages neatly tied with a silk cord. 

Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones ordered at same time, 12c¢ each. 

Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 9c each. | 


BOOKLET STYLE “B”—WITHOUT SPECIAL PRINTING. Identically the same as 
Booklet Style “‘A” described above except that instead of the special printing of names, etc., 
on two of the inside pages there are spaces provided on one of the pages in which the 
teacher may write the date, name of teacher and school, the grade, a name of pupil to 
whom presented. There are also two pages in which the pupil may write the names of his 
schoolmates or have them write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. 

Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 10c each. 

Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 

TRANSPARENT ENVELOPES in which to enclose the Souvenir Book- 
lets will be supplied with each order AT NO ADDITIONAL CHARGE. 


Special Discount on Club Orders | A Sample 9% ,22¥ one. (your choice) of 


the Souvenirs described and 
When two or more teachers send us their 
orders for Souvenirs together we will allow 
a discount of 10 per cent on the entire lot. 


Your Photograph on Every Souvenir—A Distinctly Personal Touch 


in colors of our eight Closing Day designs, 
will be sent upon receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 








Either of the two , ee will appear in its 
styles of Souvenir place. 
Booklets described A photograph gives 


a personal touch to 
a school souvenir 
that nothing else 
can. This feature, 
introduced by us 
nearly thirty years 
ago, has been retain- 
/ ed in all of the 
*| many different 
styles that we have 
offered since that 
time and is respon- 
sible in no small de- 
gree for the success 
and popularity of 
the Owen Souvenirs. 


above will be sup- 
plied with photo- 
graph of teacher or 
school if so ordered. 
The accompanying. 
illustration shows 
how the photograph 
is mounted on the 
inside of front cov- 
er where it will al- 
ways be kept clean 
and bright. If pho- 
tograph is not de- 
sired an illustration 
of a school scene j 


Instructions For Ordering—Please Read Carefully 


ceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent 
for each name in excess, 
If Photograph is Desired on the Souvenirs, send us 


you with the best 
of your teacher, 
g that in the 
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wishes H 
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to olden times and ways 
things” 
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“Memory like the ivy clings” i 
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When ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this 
page give instructions clearly and write names of pu- 
pils, school officers, place, date, your own name and in 


LV 


illustrated on this page, together with proofs \ 











Happy Days Design No. 12 


fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and 
read carefully before sending to insure accuracy. Do 
not leave us to guess at the location of your school 
from the name of the place at which you may happen 
to date your letter, Give clearly the name of town, 
village or district, just as you want it to appear. Write 
all names plainly, and spell them correctly. Under- 
score u’s to distinguish them from n’s. If any errors 
occur through our fault, your souvenirs will be prompt- 
ly reprinted without further charge. 

As Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are 
Names Appearing on Them; where pupils’ names ex- 





any good kodak print or other photograph of yourself 
or school and we will make as many reproductions 
from it as there are souvenirs ordered. Send photo- 
graphs securely ‘wrapped and write your name and ad- 
dress on back. Perfect reproduction guaranteed and 
original photo returned uninjured. 

Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send 
money order, bank draft or currency registered. 

Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although 
we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge that you 
order as early as possible and thus make sure of hav- 
ing your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 









* yy 8a rernembranice of the 
z hap xf days spent togelhes 
“in the sVecleiow: this. ° 

souvenir is presented to, 
u with the best wishes: 
of’ your teacher ~ 





Landscape Design No, 1 

















the memories |] 
of schoolday - 
associations,” 
this souvenir 
















me Wh ipleasan 
, memories of: 
our school 


“associations. - 
and best wishes 
for the future,. 
this souvenir. 
is presented 
to you by 


your teacher: 



































Rose Design No. 7 


Send Orders to F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 














PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
BY 

THE F. A. OWEN 

PUBLISHING CO. 


DANSVILLE 
NEW YORK 
Entered at the Dansville, 


N. Y., Post-Office as 
Second-Class 
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VANISHING WILD FLOWERS 


isjach returning spring brings us fewer and 
fewer wild flowers, and it often occurs now that 
a certain kind of flower is entirely absent from 
a place where a few years ago it was abundant. 
Unless some concerted action is taken, unless a 
campaign of education is undertaken, the wild 
flowers of the Woods and waysides are doomed lo 
extinction. Ghis would be almost as great a calamity 


lo the country, and injustice to coming generations, 


as would be the extermination of our wild birds. 


(Ghese varly wild flowers, these first emblems 


of resurrection, these impulsive responses of return: PS 


ing spring, these frail little bits of new life, are one of 
the strong but unconsidered influences that keep 
men in touch with the spiritual side of nature. 


{Slhall commercialism and unthinking childhood 
be permitted to destroy this plan of Nature ire 
the uplif [ of man? «2 From “Dature and Culture” 
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y Ways and Means in Moral Training 


nm By OSCAR M. MEHUS, Department of Sociology and Education, State Normal School, Mayville, N. D. 
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{ \@|HE opportunities offered in public schools, either the greatest thing in life. Love for animals is naturally stimu- 
| urban or rural, for moral training are more lated by “Black Beauty” and “Beautiful Joe.” 

numerous and varied than most teachers real- History offers another field for moral training, for history is 

ize. Of the highest importance is the life of not a mere record of dates and wars, it is the story of the 
| the teacher herself, for it is her character and human race. It is the story of the lives of red-blooded men 
| personality and example that make the school. and women who were very much like men and women of to-day. 
: :] It is what the teacher is that counts. Thearith- If history teaches anything, it teaches that as a nation sows 
___V metic and grammar that she teaches the chil- so shall it also reap and that “the wages of sin is death.” 
‘ete Jt} dren may be forgotten, but the life she lives This truth is shown not only in the history of Sodom and 

will never be forgotten. A teacher who is en- Gomorrah, as told in the Old Testament, but it is shown in the 
thusiastic and loves her work becomes the ideal of her pupils. history of Assyria, Babylonia, Greece, Rome, and even in our 
If a teacher is sincere, truthful, honest, simple, just, cheerful, present-day nations. History shows that when a people de- 
sympathetic, and kind, these qualities will leave their stamp generate, that nation goes down. Goldsmith’s warning is true 
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upon the lives of the boys and girls. for all time: 

Such a teacher was Horace Mann, who was the most influ- 
ential educator America has yet produced. His biographer, “Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Hinsdale, after calling attention to the fact that Mann was not Where wealth accumulates, and men decay; 
a theorist and not a philosopher, says: “The second fact is Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; 
that Mann’s moral nature dominated his intellect so completely A breath can make them as a breath has made; 


: — . : , B l try, thei ’s pride, 
as to intensify its defects. His devotion to truth and right, as When vn deatveged: ‘ ian weer Ue eee” 


he saw them, his sense of duty, his unselfishness, his benevo- 
lence, were very marked. His moral earnestness was some- 
thing tremendous, and constituted the first of the two great 
motive powers of his life. Perhaps no man of his State and 
time was more strongly moved by the modern passion for 
social improvement. 


Froude in his essay on history says, “It (history) is a voice 
forever sounding across the centuries the laws of right and 
wrong. Opinions alter, manners change, creeds rise and fall, 
but the moral law is written on the tables of eternity. For 
every false word or unrighteous deed, for cruelty and oppres- 
sion, for lust or vanity, the price has to be paid at last; not 
F Naini sone such teacher was Dr. Thomas Arnold of Rugby, always by the chief offenders, but paid by someone. Justice 

who has been called “England’s greatest schoolmaster.” and truth alone endure and live. Injustice and falsehood may 
Although he died at the early age of forty-seven and taught be long-lived, but doomsday comes at last to them, in French 
only fourteen years at Rugby, his work was of suchacharacter revolutions and other terrible ways.” 
as to give him an international reputation among scholars and 
educators. He was firm yet tender, and always stood up for ATRIOTISM and true Americanism can be taught through 
his convictions in spite of criticism. He appealed to the honor Dasma. By true Americanism we do not mean the distorted, 
of his students and always trusted them. They did not betray jingoistic attitude expressed in the phrase “America—right or 
his faith in them and there grew up a feeling that it was a wrong.” We mean the attitude which can say, “America right 
shame to tell Arnold a lie. —and if she isn’t right, we’ll help to make her right!” True 

It is those teachers who, like Horace Mann and Thomas Americanism means that we look upon America as a land of 
Arnold, by their own lives influence the lives of children, that opportunity, as a land where every boy and girl shall have the 
are the real teachers. Their influence cannot be measured In opportunity of making the most of his or her own abilities; a 
dollars and cents, for who can measure the value of training land where the rail splitter can become President, the poor 
the children in kindliness, loyalty, cheerfulness, optimism, poy can become United States Senator, and the newsboy can 
sympathy, justice, respect for age and those in authority, pecome a university president; a land that stands for justice, 


reverence for God, and other virtues? : equality, fair play, the square deal, equal rights to all and 
Next to the teacher’s character and personality the greatest gpecial privileges to none. 
molder of moral. qualities is the reading done in school. The A true teaching of history will show the progress found in 


teacher who appreciates the best books and can interpret them, © oyy national life. It will show that what was beneficial fifty 
can open up the inspirational field of literature for her pupils. years ago or even ten years ago is not necessarily so to-day; 
The teacher should read a great deal to her pupils; if this is that a Monroe Doctrine of a century ago is not necessarily ap- 
done with sympathy and love, the good accomplished is im- pJicable to-day in the same way it was then; that thousands of 
measurable. In ‘the past too much time has been spent in mi- inventions have made the world smaller and brought nearer 
nutely analyzing a wonderful poem instead of bringing out the the true Brotherhood of Man; that changes are needed from 
beauty and richness of it. We might as well pick to pieces @ time to time, and these changes must come about in a lawful 
charming flower, petal by petal, and expect a pupil to see the 214 orderly manner; that as Lowell says: 

beauty in it as to tear a poem to shreds and then expect to 

instill in the heart of the child love for good literature. No, 





rather have the child see the beauty in a poem than give the "a Sayan teach new duties, Time makes ancient good 
figures of speech and the syntax of every word. It is better Pieew semak upward still and onward, who would keep abreast 
that a child should appreciate the beauty in literature so that of Truth.” 

when he finishes school he will enjoy good poems and whole- 

some novels than that he should be able to name all of Shake- Children are naturally hero worshipers and they all have 





speare’s plays or tell when each of our great poets was born. greams of emulating their favorite hero. Great good will come 
of acquainting children with men and women of history who 
N teaching the influence of thoughts upon our lives, no for- have accomplished something worth while. Let them read the 
I mal lesson in morals can leave so strong an impression as_ biographies of Washington, Franklin, and Lincoln who stood 
Hawthorne’s simple, beautiful story of “The Great Stone Face.” for the things that were right and just. Show them the ideal of 
And what can more indelibly impress the great lesson of Chris- a life of service as exemplified by Clara Barton, who founded 
tian charity than Lowell’s “The Vision of Sir Launfal”? How the American Red Cross, Florence Nightingale, who did such 
can the true Christmas spirit be brought out better than in wonderful service during the Crimean War, and Frances Wil- 
Dickens’ “A Christmas Carol”? In “Midas and the Golden lard, who dedicated her life to the overthrow of the liquor 
Touch” it is clearly demonstrated that money is by no means (Continued on page 84) 
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Paul Revere’s Own Story of His Famous Ride 


Text and Illustrations from the Lexington Historical Society 


DITOR’S NOTE: Because April this year marks the 

150th anniversary of the events of Lexington and 
Concord and the “Midnight Ride of Paul Revere,’ made 
famous by Longfellow’s poem, we are glad to publish 
Revere’s own account of his adventure, as it appears 
in “Lexington, the Birthplace of American Liberty—A 
Handbook,” copyright 1920 by the Lexington Historical 
Society. The fact that the poem does not agree in all 
respects with the narrative as here given should not 
spoil our pleasure in Longfellow’s stirring lines. The 
map may be enlarged with 
a pantagraph. 


6CPPNHE Saturday 
night preceding 
the 19th of April, 
about twelve o’clock 
atenight, the boats be- 
longing to the trans- 
ports were all launch- 
ed, and carried under 
the sterns of the men- 
of-war. (They had 
been previously haul- 
ed up and repaired.) 
We likewse found that 
the grenadiers and 
light infantry were all 
taken off duty. 
“From these move- 
ments we expected 
something serious was 
to be transacted. On 
Tuesday evening, the 
18th, it was observed 
that a number of sol- 
diers were marching towards the bottom of the 
Common. About ten o’clock, Dr. Warren sent 
in great haste for me, and begged that I would 
immediately set off for Lexington, where 
Messrs. Hancock and Adams were, and acquaint 
them of the movement, and that it was thought 
they were the objects. When I got to Dr. War- 
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ren’s house, I found he had sent an express by 
land to Lexington,—a Mr. William Dawes. The 
Sunday before, by desire of Dr. Warren, I had 
been to Lexington, to Messrs. Hancock and Ad- 
ams, who were at the Rev. Mr. Clark’s. I re- 
turned at night through Charlestown; there I 
agreed with a Colonel Conant and some other 





As Paul Revere Looked in Later Years 
(From a Painting by Stuart) 


gentlemen, that if the British went out by wa- 
ter we would show two lanthorns in the North 
Church steeple; and if by land, one as a signal; 
for we were apprehensive it would be difficult 
to cross the Charles River, or get over Boston 
Neck. ‘I left Dr. Warren, called upon a friend, 
and desired him to make the signals. I then 
went home, took my 
boots and _ surtout, 
went to the north part 
of the town, where 
I kept a boat; two 
friends rowed me 
across Charles Rivera 
little to the eastward 
where the Somerset 
man-of-war lay. It was 
then young flood, the 
ship was winding, and 
the moon was rising. 

“They landed me on 
the Charlestown side. 
When I got into town, 
I met Colonel Conant 
and _ several others; 
they said they had 
seen our signals. I 
told them what was 
acting, and went to 
get me a horse; I got 
a horse of Deacon 


Larkin. While the horse 
was preparing, Richard 
Devens, Esq., who was 
one of the Committee of 
Safety, came to me, and 
told me that he came 
down the road from Lex- 
ington after sundown 
that evening; that he 
met ten British officers, 
well mounted and armed, 
going up the road. 

“T set off upon a very 
good horse; it was then 
about eleven o’clock, and 
very pleasant. After I 


such passages as were most likely to stop any 
intelligence going to Concord. I likewise men- 
tioned that we had better alarm all the inhab- 
itants till we got to Concord; the young Doctor 
much approved of it, and said he would stop 
with cither of us, for the people between that 
and Concord knew him and would give the more 
credit to what we said. We had got nearly 
half way; Mr. Dawes and the Doctor stopped to 
alarm the people of a house; I was about one 
hundred rods ahead, when I saw two men, in 
nearly the same situations as those officers were, 
near Charlestown. I called for the Doctor and 
Mr. Dawes to come up; in an instant I was sur- 
rounded by four;—they had placed themseives 
in a straight road, that inclined each way; they 
had taken down a pair of bars on the north 
side of the road, and two of them were under a 
tree in the pasture. The Doctor being fore- 
most, he came up, and we tried to get past 
them; but they being armed with pistols and 
swords, they forced us into the pasture; the 
Doctor jumped his horse over a stone wall, and 
got to Concord. I observed a wood at a small 
distance, and made for that. When I got there, 
out started six officers on horseback, and or- 
dered me to dismount;—one of them, who ap- 
peared to have the command, examined me, 
where I came from, and what my name was? I 
told him. He asked me if I was an express? I 
answered in the affirmative. He demanded what 
time I left Boston? [ 
told him; and added that 
their troops had catched 
aground in passing the 
river, and that there 
would be five hundred 
Americans there in a 
short time for I had 
alarmed the country all 
the way up. He immedi- 
ately rode towards those 
who stopped us, when all 
five of them came down 
upon a full gallop; one 
of them, who I after- 
wards found to be a Ma- 
jor Mitchell of the 5th 











had passed Charlestown 
Neck, and got nearly op- 
posite where Mark was 
hung in chains, I saw two men on horseback 
under a tree. When I got near them I dis- 
covered they were British officers. One tried 
to get ahead of me, and the other to take me. I 
turned my horse very quick and galloped to- 
wards Charlestown Neck, and then pushed for 
the Medford road. The one who chased me, 
endeavoring to cut me off, got into a clay pond, 
near where the new tavern is now built. I got 
clear of him, and went through Medford, over 
the bridge, and up to Menotomy. In Medford, 
I awakened the Captain of the Minute Men; 
and after that, I alarmed almost every house 
till I got to Lexington. 

“I found Messrs. Hancock and Adams at the 
Rev. Mr. Clark’s; I told them my errand, and 
enquired for Mr. Dawes; they said he had not 
been there; I related the story of the two 
officers, and supposed that he must have been 
stopped, as he ought to have been there before 
me. After I had been there about half an hour, 
Mr. Dawes came; we refreshed ourselves, and 
set off for Concord to secure the stores, etc., 
there. We were overtaken by a young Dr. Pres- 
cott, whom we found to be a high Son of Lib- 
erty. I told them of the ten officers that Mr. 
Devens met, and that it was probable we might 
be stopped before we got to Concord; for I sup- 
posed that after night they divided themselves ; 
and that two of them had fixed themselves in 
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Regiment, clapped his 
(Continued on page 96) 











Replica of the Old Belfry on Lexington Common, from 
Which Was Sounded the Alarm That 
Called the Minutemen Together 
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Suggestions for a Wild-Flower Day Program 


By MORRISON R. VAN CLEVE 


President American Nature Study Society and Nature Study Supervisor, Public Schools, Toledo, Ohio 


N National Wild-Flower Day bouquets 
of garden flowers blooming at this sea- 


son and any wild flowers that may be 
quite abundant in the region should be 


in the schoolroom. Each teacher will be able 
to plan her program for the observance of this 
day by selecting from the following items those 
best adapted to her grade: 


1, 


2. 


5. 


A talk by teacher or pupil on the reasons 
for the observance of this day. 

A talk on the different parts of the flow- 
ers and their uses, resulting in seed pro- 
duction. The relations of insects to flow- 
ers may be brought in. 


. Flower songs. Several should be sung. 
. Posters. As art projects two kinds of 


posters are suggested: 

a) Posters having slogans printed on 
them, with or without drawings. The 
slogans may be such as the following: 

“Save the wild flowers.” 

“If flowers are few, pick one or two.” 

“Be satisfied with small bouquets.” 

“God made the flowers.” 

“Love the wild rose and leave it on 
the bush.” 

“Remember the Golden Rule.” 

“Never pull roots.” 

“Save for future children.” 

“Their beauty is for all.” 

“Make the wild flowers last.” 

“Think of others.” 

“Protect our wild flowers.” 


b) Posters decorated with colored fac- 
similes of some flowers that are rare 
in the region and of some flowers which 
are quite abundant. Excellent colored 
plates of wild flowers can be found 
in several popular flower books, from 
which older children with special tal- 
ent can make large copies. 


Poster parades. 

a) An interesting exercise is to have a 
team of children carry the posters rep- 
resenting rare flowers from room to 
room in the school, reciting stories 
about each flower, such as are sug- 
gested in the following examples: 


(1) This is a columbine. The flow- 
ers look like five vases fastened 
together and hanging upside 
down. They are yellow with 
tinges of red near the pointed 
ends of the vase-like petals, 
which are called spurs. The col- 
umbine is a cousin of the butter- 
cup. If you look closely you will 
see that the open part of the flow- 
er looks a good deal like the but- 


tercup and that the leaves look, 


very much like buttercup leaves. 
It grows in open woods, especial- 
ly among the rocks. As it lives 
only one year, we should leave 
most of the flowers so that they 
can make seed. Did you know 
that flowers turn into seed when 
they wither? Yes, they do, and 
that is why we must not pick 
many of some flowers that are 
rare like the columbine. 


(2) This is a lady’s slipper, one of 
the orchids. It grows in wet 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


places. Some lady’s slippers are 
red, some yellow, some white. 
They receive their name because 
they are shaped like slippers 
with bows tied on them. This 
plant lives only one year, too, 
and if we pick all of the flowers 
it cannot make any seed. 

This is a fringed gentian. It 
blooms in the fields and along 
the roadsides in the autumn of 
the year. It has four beautiful 
petals, as blue as the sky, and 
they are all fringed at the edges. 
It opens when the sun shines, 
but closes on cloudy days. When 
it is picked it closes, too, so it 
really is not pretty in a vase at 
home. It is much better to leave 
this beautiful flower in its home 
out of doors and go to see 
it often. The American poet, 
Bryant, wrote a lovely poem 
about this flower. (Here the 
poem may be recited.) 

This is trailing arbutus. It 
blooms in April and is called 
Mayflower in New England. It 
is a brave little plant, often 
blooming when the snow is still 
on the ground in its home in the 
hill countries. It grows only in 
the eastern half of the United 
States. It has a very fragrant 
odor which people like; but 
they have pulled nearly all of 
the arbutus out of the woods, 
and unless they are careful this 
beautiful flower will disappear 
forever. The American poet, 
Whittier, wrote a poem on May- 
flowers. (Here part or all of 
the poem may be recited.) 


These are dogwood blossoms. 
The dogwood is one of the most 
beautiful of all trees when it is 
in bloom. People very often 
break the tree all to pieces by 
tearing off its branches full of 
flowers. How much better to 
leave these flowers on the tree 
so that all who go to the woods 
may enjoy them. 

These are twigs of the redbud 
or Judas tree. People often treat 
this tree just as they do the dog- 
wood, and consequently many of 
these trees have lost their beau- 
ty. A few twigs of this tree 
may be taken if they are cut 
off cleanly with a sharp knife 
and not pulled off. Did you know 
that this tree is a cousin of the 
sweet pea? The next time that 
you see it in bloom look closely 
at the blossoms. 


This is mountain laurel. It grows 
in all the mountain country of 
eastern United States. Since so 
many people now drive in auto- 
mobiles through the mountains 
there is danger that this beauti- 
ful bush will disappear from 
many mountain roadsides, for 
some people stop their automo- 
biles and fill them full of the 
laurel. Why do they do that? 


b) Following the first group of poster 
bearers there may be a group of chil- 
dren with posters representing flowers 
which may be picked. The children 
may recite stories about these flowers 
as follows: 

(1) These are daisies. You may pick 
all that you want of these. The 
daisy is really made up of many 
little flowers fastened together 
— yellow ones like little tubes in 
the center and flat white enes 
outside. The daisy is a cousin 
of the aster, cosmos, and many 
other garden flowers. 

(2) These are dandelions which we 
all know so well. Of course no- 
body cares how many of these 
you pick. The dandelion is really 
a weed in most places, but it is 
a pretty flower. The American 
poet, Lowell, liked the dandelion 
and he wrote a poem about it. 
(Here the first verse of Lowell’s 
“To a Dandelion” may be re- 
cited.) 

Note—It may be preferred to have the 
younger pupils carry the posters about 
and recite the stories. In that case it may 
be better to let each child impersonate 
the flower to the extent of saying: “I ama 
columbine. My flowers are yellow, etc.” 


. Famous flower poems. The following may 


be recited: 
“The Yellow Violet,” by William Cullen 
Bryant 
“The Fringed Gentian,” by William Cul- 
len Bryant 
“The Mayflowers,” by John Greenleaf 
Whittier 
“Rhodora,” by Ralph Waldo Emerson 
“To a Dandelion,” by James Russell 
Lowell 
It seems more appropriate to use Ameri- 
can poems on this occasion. 


. The application of the Golden Rule to 


Wild-Flower Day, April 24. 

No more effective thing could be done 
than to get the children on this day to 
think of the girls and boys who will be in 
their places ten and twenty years hence. 
Lead the pupils to realize how disappoint- 
ed these girls and boys of the future would 
be if there were no wild flowers to be 
seen in the woods. 


. A little flower drama. 


A few children, some representing rare 
flowers, and others common flowers in the 
vicinity, should take part in this play. 
Perhaps for the latter a half dozen or more 
children might represent the same flower, 
as for example the daisy. 

: These flower children may or may not 
be in costume to represent the flower. 
However, they stand at the front of the 
room. Two children come forward to pick 
wild flowers. As they attempt to place 
their arms about the waists of the flower 
children (to represent plucking), the flow- 
er children representing the rare flowers 
exclaim against the plucking in some such 
language as this: “Oh, please don’t pick 
me; I am a fringed gentian. I grow only 
from seed and if you pick off my flowers 
I will die.” ‘ 

(Continued on page 85) 
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“Will You Help Save Our Wild Flowers? 


By MAUDE WOOD HENRY 


country should be in sympathy is that 

for the protection and conservation of 
our wild flowers—a movement which has cul- 
mwinated in a National Wild-Flower Day which 
will be observed in the schools each year on 
April 24. 

The movement which originated in Cali- 
fornia, so rich in beautiful flowers, is rapidly 
spreading through the United States. This 
year thousands of public schools will celebrate 
the day with appropriate exercises, 
the program consisting of talks on 
wild-flower preservation, with in- 
struction in correct ways to handle 
plants and trees so that they will 
not be injured for future seasons; 
recitations suited to the occasion; 
posters and banners bearing the 
legend “Save the Wild Flowers”; 
and field trips. 

Teachers who are not yet famil- 
iar with the movement will be in- 
terested in knowing what has been 
accomplished and by whom the 
work has been done. The wild 
flowers of the country, which a gen- 
eration or so ago everywhere car- 
peted the woodlands, are in danger 
of extermination in every section 
which has been encroached upon by 
civilization. Unless this movement 
succeeds, the exquisite heritage of 
delicate and beautiful flowers of 
wood and field will be denied the 
children of the future. 

What grown person of sensitive 
soul does not recall the perfect 
happiness of a day in the woods in 
April or May and the discovery of 
the first hepaticas, anemones, vio- 
lets, trilliums, and all the hosts of 
frail and lovely blossoms that 
peeped from the rich, leafy mould 
beneath the lace-gowned trees of 
spring? Such days are to be count- 
ed among the most blessed in child- 
hood, and memories of them are 
lasting. If future generations are 
to know the same happiness, imme- 
diate measures must be taken in 
their behalf, for with the growth 
of communities, the drainage of 
marshes, the grazing of herds, the 
forest fires, the cultivation of for- 
mer wooded tracts, and, worst of 
all, the ruthless destruction of wild 
flowers caused by “flower lovers” 
themselves, we are in danger of 
being stripped of one of our great- 
est assets of natural beauty. 

In 1915 a Wild-Flower Day was established 
in California at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
through the efforts of Mrs. Bertha M. Rice, 
known throughout the country as the “Wild- 
Fiower Woman” and as the author of nature 
books. She is president of the California Wild- 
Flower Conservation League and director of 
the annual state exhibit of California wild 
flowers. Several years later Mr. Albert E. Still- 
man, a young naturalist and writer of San 
Diego, California—the “Bird Man” of that sec- 
tion—decided to spread the gospel of wild- 
flower conservation. To him is due the grati- 
tude of all the wild-flower lovers for his plan 
to have the school children of America cele- 
brate National Wild-Flower Day. In response 
to thousands of letters sent out by him to Su- 
perintendents of Public Instruction in every 


MOVEMENT with which teachers and 
A pupils in all the public schools of the 
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state, advocating such a day, Mr. Stillman is 
being deluged with letters in hearty agreement 
with his plans. With the assistance of the 
press of the country it is hoped that soon every 
school in every state will be in line with the 
movement, because the preservation of the wild 
flowers lies largely with the children who so 
love them. 

Such well-known persons as Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton, Bertha M. Rice, Emma-Lindsay 
Squier, all nationally recognized nature writ- 
ers; Dr. Clara Barrus, literary executor of the 
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Save the Wild Flowers 
By Maude Wood Henry 


When fields and woods are green and gay 
And some new flower unfolds each day 
And everywhere are birds a-wing, 

All children feel the lure of spring. 


In every bird song is a call 
That strikes responsive notes in all; 
And in the heart of every child 

Is born a longing for the wild. 


In little groups throughout the land 
They troop afield—a merry band; 
With baskets armed, they go in quest 
Of wild flowers with an eager zest. 





To teach them how to pluck with care 
The flowers of spring, so frail and fair, 
So as to save their dainty seeds 

For future flowers and season’s needs; 


To be content with small bouquets, 
Remembering the coming Mays; 
To not despoil a blooming tree 
Or any woodland plant they see, 


We’ll celebrate a “Wild-Flower Day” 
In time to save the flowers of May; 
We'll have a wild-flower savers’ band 
In every school throughout the land. 
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late John Burroughs, who for many years was 
a warm personal friend of Mr. Stillman; Daniel 
Beard; and many others are backing the move- 
ment. 

The late Gene Stratton-Porter, with whom 
Mr. Stillman did field work, wrote him as fol- 
lows: 

“I remember very distinctly that as a child 
the fence corners bordering the road I daily 
walked to school were filled in the spring with 
blue bells, sweet williams, and bloodroot. The 
woods were carpeted with the lovely pale flow- 
ers of early spring; and I lived to see the day 
of barren roads and straight wire fences which 
permit cultivation to come very close on the 
inside and the road keepers’ scythes to shear 
to the limit on the outside. I like wire fences 
about as well as I do cats. 
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“The woods of to-day are not the flower-car- 
peted places they were forty years ago. The 
stock and the turkeys have done their work. 
Only a few precious blooms have escaped under 
the shelter of thickets or near marshy places. 

“In an effort to surround my cabin in north- 
ern Indiana with every wild flower that will 
flourish in that part of the state, I have had 
great difficulty in finding a very few of some 
specimens that should be numerous and quite 
a number I have not been able to find at all. 

“After I purchased a winter home in Cali- 
fornia and began interesting my- 
self in the botany of this state, I 
realized that the natives and tour- 
ists were rapidly exterminating 
every blooming thing. California 
talks a great deal about Esch- 
scholtzia, but in four years, a part 
of the time being spent in field 
work, I have seen but one real bed 
of California poppies. The yucca 
is also being exterminated and it is 
the glory of the mountains. 

“I sincerely hope that every ef- 
fort of any nature that you may 
make for the protection and the 
preservation of the wild flowers 
will be successful. Whenever we 
deprive our land of the music of 
birds and the beauty of flowers, we 
have made a place so barren and 
uninteresting that I for one would 
not care longer to live in it.” 

Ernest Thompson Seton in a let- 
ter to Mr. Stillman, says: “One of 
our Woodcraft Laws enjoins pro- 
tecting the wild flowers and land- 
scape and I am deeply in sympathy 
with your attempt to make it a na- 
tional issue—an integral part of 
our blue-sky religion.” 

Wild-Flower Day is observed by 
the John Burroughs Memorial As- 
sociation on Apple Blossom Sunday 
in May, when the friends of “John 
o’ Birds” come from far and near 
to visit his birthplace and to lay 
tributes of wild flowers on his 
grave. Services are held at the 
famous “Boyhood Rock,” and Dr. 
Clara Barrus writes: “As apple 
blossom time here in the Catskills 
comes about May 20th, I think we 
shall settle on that date regularly 
for the yearly memorial gathering 
—and what could be more fitting 
than to have Wild-Flower Day and 
our Burroughs Memorial Day come 
together?” 

At first May 20 was decided up- 
on by Mr. Stillman for the observ- 
ance of Wild-Flower Day everywhere, but ow- 
ing to the early closing of many schools the 
date was changed to April 24. 

Another extract from Dr. Barrus’ letter holds 
interest. She says: “Mr. Muir and Mr. Bur- 
roughs would have been heart and soul with 
you in this plan. I well remember when in 
1909 Mr. Muir showed us the San Joaquin 
Valley which to us seemed so beautiful even 
then. He said: ‘Ah, but you have come forty 
years too late! You should have seen it as I 
did before the countless hordes of wild flowers 
had been ploughed and pastured out of ex- 
istence.’ Mr. Burroughs used to bemoan the 
ruthlessness of people who would go into the 
woods and pull up the trailing arbutus by the 
roots, thinking only of their momentary pleas- 


(Continued on page 86) 
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VER since one has heard of edu- 
= cational systems, distinction 
Wa has been made between coun- 
| try and city schools. The poet 
said, “God made the country; 
man made the town.” Man 
boasts of his well-equipped 
city product, but alas! no one 
shoulders the blame for primi- 
' tive conditions elsewhere. 

A few general and known facts concerning 
material conditions in a rural district are im- 
portant in discussing any phase of its welfare. 
In the beginning of our public-school organiza- 
tion, most of the children lived in the country 
and all had the same simple curriculum with 
its three fundamentals. Cities have grown 
and absorbed the country until now the school 
population of over twenty millions is about 
equally divided between the city and the coun- 
try, the number in the cities increasing, how- 
ever, with each census. 

It is only in very recent years that the pub- 
lic has been concerned about the poor facili- 
ties for obtaining an education in rural com- 
munities. The exodus to cities has finally 
alarmed economists. “Out of sight” has been 
“out of mind,” until motoring over country 
roads has opened the eyes of tourists to the 
dilapidated appearance of the average one- 
room schoolhouse. The country that God 
made delights their eyes, but the ugly and 
poorly equipped schoolhouses by the roadside 
are a blot upon the work of the Creator. The 
movement to improve rural-school conditions 
is coincident with motoring and with the build- 
ing of better roads. 

The most distinctive step in improving rural 
conditions has been the consolidation of rural 
schools. Consolidated schools offer a solution 
to many difficulties. They broaden the curri- 
culum and afford material advantages. In 
such a school almost any subject may be pre- 
sented as in a city school. Therefore this arti- 
cle will deal exclusively with the little lone 
schoolhouse of sacred traditions. 

Recent statistics say that forty-five per cent 
of rural teaching is done in one-room schools, 
and that over one hundred and eighty-seven 
thousand of these little old buildings are still 
used in the United States. Few of them have 
comfort, convenience, equipment, or the slight- 
est element of beauty. 

There are two kinds of teachers. One has 
some musical instincts, can sing community 
songs, has enthusiasm for the subject of mu- 
sic, and may have had training in playing some 
instrument. 

The other declares that she comes from an 
unmusical family and is not able to “carry a 
tune.” She believes that music is a fit subject 
for the school, though she would have no idea 
as to how to teach it. Also, she had the mis- 
fortune to get her professional training in a 
normal school where music was not required, 
or where she was readily excused when she ex- 
plained the musical blankness of her mind. 

The first type will work out a musical salva- 
tion for her school and community. It is there- 
fore the second type that needs help. 

First of all she must be converted. Let her 
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Music Appreciation in the 


Rural Schools 


By AGNES MOORE FRYBERGER, Educational Director, Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 


realize that something which she needs is lack- 
ing in her own life, and that she must expose 
herself to the contagion of beautiful music in 
the hope that it will reach her soul. She needs 
a good phonograph and a few of the best 
records. Let her listen to them thoughtfully in 
the quiet of her own room and pray for emo- 
tional response to the moods which are in the 
music. Let her persist for a week in hearing 
the same lovely tunes until she feels friendly 
towards them. Then let her try to follow the 
tunes by humming and by moving her body to 
the accents. Let her stop saying that she is un- 
musical. She must believe in her own salva- 
tion—or reclamation. For her encouragement, 
let me say that I have never found anyone, 
even past middle life, who did not acquire a 
love for music if she persisted in taking this 
first step. 

When her own soul is awakened, she can 
then introduce music into the schoolroom. In 
a group of children she will find big stimula- 
tion because a number of them will have 
natural instincts for singing. They can march 
rhythmically, can remember tunes, and will 
soon be teaching the teacher. From this time 
on all will march forward happily and unitedly. 
With no thought of being facetious, let me say 
that this type of re-born teacher will feel an 
exhilaration, a new glow of health, an exuber- 
ance of spirits which music, and particularly 
group singing alone, can give. I might even 
promise her that the roses will come again to 
her cheeks. 

She must have a phonograph. There is 
nothing that can take its place in a rural 
school—not even the gift of a grand piano. In 
truth, a piano in a one-room school is in the 
way. Few teachers can play upon it; almost 
never is there a pupil who can bring beauty 
from it; and the problem of keeping it in tune 
goes unsolved. 

A phonograph is of greater need in the coun- 
try than in the city, where opportunities exist 
for hearing much good music. The teacher 
having the responsibility of eight grades in 
one room may believe that her cup is full, and 
that with one more drop—even of music—it 
would run over. But for once she is wrong, 
for when music is added there is more joy in 
all other subjects. Let the children sing one 
favorite song with the phonograph and they 
will be more willing to tackle the arithmetic 
lesson. 

The country school teacher may assume 
more responsibilities than her city sister. She 
need appeal to no principal or supervisor. She 
can determine her own policy. She is “queen 
of her castle.” Therefore let her decide at 
once that her school shall have as much beauty 
and joy in it as possible, and that a phono- 
graph is the best medium. With firm convic- 
tion, she will surely get it. There are two 
simple ways to make a start. 

First, let her write to the phonograph com- 
panies and get their suggestions about co- 
operation. Also, get in communication with 
the nearest large dealer and ask him if he will 
send a machine to the school for a trial, with 
the prospect of later making a sale. 

Second, take a musical inventory of the pu- 
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pils’ homes by asking how many have phono- 
graphs. Surely there are few communities 
nowadays in which one machine is not found. 
Assuming success in locating an instrument, 
let the teacher ask the owner’s permission to 
use it for a short time in the school for the 
benefit of all of the children. Then make a 
canvas for records among the children, having 
each pupil bring the titles of those in his own 
home. The joy of sharing this music with all 
should make the lenders happy and stimulate 
the right sort of community spirit. ‘Not what 
we have but what we share” may be written 
upon the blackboard. 

The teacher should plan to borrow the 
phonograph and a few records for three weeks, 
at the end of which time the children will be 
ready to give a free musical program for the 
community to which everybody will be invited. 
The children should ke asked to keep the exact 
details of the program a secret. 

A first musical program in a community is 
of much importance particularly when the 
teacher builds great hopes upon its results. 
The music to be used must be simple enough 
for the untrained children to learn, and also 
should have interest for their elders who will 
attend the concert. 

The proposed program should contain a 
stirring march, two popular songs of the folk- 
song type, one folk dance, and two short and 
melodious instrumental numbers. Six selec- 
tions are enough, and they may be presented in 
a variety of ways. While it is not likely that 
the loaned records will entirely meet the ideals 
of the teacher, she may effect a compromise, 
since a beginning must be made. Let selec- 
tions be made to correspond as closely as possi- 
ble with the following suggestions, and then 
begin daily lessons for the community enter- 
tainment. Using twenty minutes each day, the 
school will be ready in three weeks. 

Let us assume that music is selected from 
these records (V, Victor; C, Columbia) : 


MARCHES 


(They should be slow enough for marching 
and should have no jazz effects.) 

35283 (V) Washington Post; Lights Out. 

35204 (V) Our Director; Royal Trumpeters’ 
March. 

35227 (V) Onward Christian Soldiers; Soldiers’ 
Chorus from “Faust.” 

35397 (V) In Lilac Time; 
March. 

A3096 (C) Parting March from “Lenore,” and 
three other marches. (These are short but ex- 
cellent.) 

A5848 (C) Stars and Stripes Forever; National 
Emblem. 


Clayton’s Grand 


PoPpUuLAR OR FOLK SONGS 


17387 (V) “A Perfect Day.” While the first 
stanza of this solo is being played the class may 
sing softly. The audience may be invited to hum 
with the second stanza. On the reverse side of the 
record is a lovely duet, “Over the Stars There I: 
Rest,” which may be used as a listening number. 

18177 (V) contains four familiar old songs 
with band accompaniment. The words are in com- 
munity songbooks and may be learned.by the class. 
They are equally good for whistling or humming. 
On the night of the concert, the whole audience 
may get into the spirit of ‘““Love’s Old Sweet Song,” 

(Continued on page 89) . 
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Primary Language Lessons: Correct Usage 


By HOWARD R. DRIGGS 


Associate Professor of English Teaching, New York University ; Author of “Live Language Lessons” and “Our Living Lancuage” 


URING a demonstration lesson a class of 
beginners were being led to tell of their 
fun at home when the question was 
asked, “What playthings do you have to 

help you have a happy time?” 

“Oh, I got a tricycle!” piped up an enthusi- 
astic laddie. 

“You have a tricycle,” amended the teacher, 
pressing a little on the correct word. 

“No, I got a tricycle,” the little fellow re- 
turned, innocently trying to set the teacher 
right. 

“I understand,” replied the teacher gently; 
“but can you not say, ‘I have a tricycle’?” 

“Yes, I can,” came the half-fearful reply, 
“but I don’t want to.” 

“Why do you not want to, my. boy?” 

“*Cause I don’t say that at home,” was his 
innocent explanation. 

Here the crux of the main problem in fixing 
habits of correct usage is lifted into the clear. 
The home and the school are often working at 
cross purposes in the matter of implanting 
right habits of speech. What can the teacher 
do to bring about better co-operation? How 
can the classroom work be so reinforced as to 
have correct usage habits carry over into the 
speech of the home and the street? 

Three main things seem to be necessary in 
the solution of these difficulties. The teachers, 
first of all, need to get a clearer idea as to what 
are the essential correct usage habits to be 
fixed. In the second place, the pupils must be 
led tactfully into a living desire to have right 
language forms on the tip of their tongues. 
Third, there must be better teamwork on the 
part of teachers in carrying out any plan of ac- 
tion looking to the uplift of speech, reinforced 
always by their own living example in correct 
usage. These things achieved, there will come, 
even though slowly, the co-operation needed 
from the home. 

We shall discover the essential habits to be 
fixed only through a searching study of the 
common errors of each community and of the 
nation. At first thought this would seem to be 
a rather intricate task; but happily for our 
cause the fact is that the common errors in any 
given community are practically the same the 
country over. Further than this, instead of 
there being thousands and thousands of errors, 
as has been commonly thought, there are com- 
paratively few typical mistakes. These types 
discovered, it will not be difficult to focus our 
exercises on the essential habits to be im- 
planted. 

The following report of grammatical errors 
found in three sets of fourth-grade composi- 
tions, on the general topic of stories of birds 
and animals, makes concrete the foregoing 
paragraphs. Set One was taken from a class 
of 28 pupils in a Mid-western state. Set Two 
was taken from a class of 26 pupils in an East- 
ern state. Set Three was taken from a class of 
27 pupils in a Southern state. 


Misuse of Verbs 
(TENSE ForMs) 


(1) I keeped it a while 
Mother call us 
We walk home 
I pick a piece of it 
I seen a bird flying 
She give it to him 
I clum a tree 
I take the nest home 
The little birds live but the mother die 
They were color blue 
They were hatch 


I look and seen three 
The last I seen of it 


We carry him home 
Dog beg for the meat 
Pony eat the candy 
When Christmas come 
Father come home 
My mother ask me 
Monkey rub his head 
We keep it two days 
The cat come to me 
Dad stop the car 

The rabbits run off 
Father talk to him 
Who done it 


One egg had bust 

Bird had flew away 

Some children shoot it 

I ask him what kind of bird was it 
She jump off her nest 

She look at me 

A bird had fell out 

It was line with feathers 

I pick the eggs up 


(2 


~~ 


(3 


~~ 


(NUMBER ForRMs) 


(1) We was in the woods 
Brother and sister was 
Some children was 


(2) My sister were watching 


(3) When I were grubbing near a stump 
There was fifteen eggs 
One of the eggs were broke 


(TRANSITIVE ForMS) 
The lion laid down 
Man setting on bench 
Misuse of Prepositions 


(1) I went in the house 
Trainer went in cage 

(2) I was on the country 
I looked in the nest 


(3) Threw rocks in the tree 
Carried her in the house 
I took it in the house 
I went in the coal house 


Miscellaneous Errors 


(1) Us children sold it 

It ran to fast for me 
(2) It looked like it was hurt 
(3) It was not any birds in the nest 

Polly answered me back 

As the above report indicates, the pupils of 
the same grade in various parts of the country 
are making approximately the same number of 
(Continued on page 100) 
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ur actions are 
our thoughts 
externalized. 


WD}atch your 
thinking.” 













with water colors or crayons. 





NOTE: Children may trace, color, mount and memorize this selection. It will make an attractive gift that they will 
enjoy presenting to their friends. Some teachers have made very handsome wall decorations from the Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans monthly coloring cards. It is very easily done in the following manner. By means of a pantagraph 
transfer an enlarged outline of the design to a sheet of heavy drawing paper 20 inches by 20% inches. Color the outline 
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¢ ¢ do love your Paris, Renée,” I cried, 
as we stood watching the chil- 
dren sailing boats in the basin of 
a fountain in the Garden of the 

Luxembourg one April afternoon. 

At least that is what I tried to say in 
French, and Renée must have understood, 
for she answered proudly, “It is called the 
most beautiful city in the world, little god- 
mother.” 

“Tt is beautiful,” I agreed, “and I love its 
sparkling fountains, and 
the magnificent broad-shad- 
ed avenues, and the beauti- 
ful statues, and the out-of- 
door cafés where the people 
eat and chat gaily, tucked 
away behind the boxwood 
screens, and, and—.” Both 
my breath and my French 
gave out. “What really 
makes me so happy here in 
Paris is to have found you. 

“You see,” I went on, put- 
ting in an English word 
when I could not think of 
the French, “in all the coun- 
tries that we have visited 
since Father’s paper sent 
him abroad to write travel 
articles, I have made 
friends, but you, Renée, are 
more than a friend. Why, 
we are almost related. We 
have belonged to each other 
nearly six years now, ever 
since the -day Mother said, 
‘How would you like to earn 
money and save it for a lit- 
tle French girl who has 
given her brave father to 
France?’ ” 

Renée’s dark eyes filled. 

“IT remember well,” she 
returned, “how Mother wept 
with joy when the letter 
came with the money order. 
She said that now she should 
not have to send me to an 
orphanage, because a kind 
American lady, Mademoiselle 
Margaret Bates, was going 
to be my war godmother.” 
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“You did not know then,” YY) Wy 
Renee and I enjoyed watching Mother sketch wee Anne, the little daughter 






I interrupted, “that Made- 
moiselle Bates was only six 


~~ Rebecca De 


BY 


ltlustrated Mabel Betsy Hill 


years old, just a few months older than you, 
did you? It made me feel very important 
to be called war godmother. Bob and I did 
not eat candy and we ate our cereal with- 
out sugar so that we could send more money 
to our Renée. 

“Mother taught us French and Father 
helped us, too, when he came back from his 
Red Cross work. 

“Was it not fun,” I chattered on, “when 
we began to write to each other and to ex- 


ming Moore .* 
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change pictures! I did want to see you!” 

“Mother and I were so happy when your 
letter arrived a week ago saying that you 
were actually coming to Paris!” exclaimed 
Renée. 

“No happier than I to come,” I broke in. 
“We had intended to go to Switzerland with 
some English friends of Mother’s whom we 
met in Italy, but they were called home by 
the illness of their little girl. Then, Fath- 
er received word from his newspaper to go 
to Paris, to report on the 
conditions in France. So 
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that is why I am here in the 
Garden of the Luxembourg, 
chatting to my little French 
goddaughter. The only 
thing that I can complain 
of now is that she will not 
go about with me more and 
tell me about her wonder- 
ful city.” 

“Ah, you tease me, little 
godmother,” protested Re- 
née. “I cannot, for I must 
go every day to school, and 
study very hard, because—.” 

Just then Mother came 
back from the Luxembourg 
Galleries, her eyes shining 
as they always do when she 
has been looking at beauti- 
ful paintings. We walked 
along with Renée to the 
pension where we lived and 
where her mother, Madame 
Leriche, is concierge. <A 
concierge, as I have learned, 
is a little like a janitress in 
America, except that she 
takes messages, distributes 
the mail, opens the door, 
and, in general, has more 
duties. 

Nearly every morning 
after breakfast we walk to 
school with Renée. Sh 
loves to chatter of her school, 
but now and then a sad 
look comes into her eyes 
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when she speaks of it. | 
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of one of the Breton fishermen, 


are always high. She has 


(Continued on page 87) 
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BEN BUNNYS BASTER> TRIP 


When Ben Bunny arrived this year with his basket of Baster Eggs. he 
found that he would have to cross a_ pond before he could finish ‘his 


journey. Danny Duck is helping him.See if you can make this cut-out 














Jf Pattern for 
_ the EASTER 
CuT- OuT 














Geachers will find this an attractive 
project for children. The little artists 
may be ‘furnished graphite tracings of 
the house, duck and ‘bunny. These 
may be colored with crayons, cut out 
and assembled as shown. 5 5 a 


Variations of the colors given can be PATTERN FOR BACKGROUND SCENE 
worked out. When assembled the com: 
pleted scene can be stood up ona desk 


or table where the cruld works it by GOOD COLORS TO USE 
sate ge igttaerith) wal 4 oo pa House ° light Yellow Suutterse bight Green 


and back, causing the duck and his 
; CHIMNEY © Red with touches of Oranae 
eet ul to cross the pond. TREES © Dark Green with Darel ivadhe 
CLoups » White with cream and pink edges 
ete SHRUBS» Light Green’ 


Fels | Grasse Green with Orange y Yellow flowers 
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Duck's CaPe Black & Orange 
Duck hight Gray with Red bill 
BoAte Light Blue 

BuNNY* White. Red coat 

Eces° Red. purple, pink, light blue 
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The School Lunch \ 


by Mary Agnes Davis 


INSTRUCTOR , QUANTITY COOKER) 


COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
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YE month of April, as well as March, 
belongs to the season that makes menu 
planning not so easy as it is during the 
summer and fall when there are many 
fruits and vegetables from which to choose. 

One should consider the color, as well as the 
right combinations in regard to food value, in 
making menus. Oftentimes when one must 
choose one’s meal, the color combination plays 
a large part in forming the decision. One 
naturally selects the thing that looks attrac- 
tive and pleasing. 

An egg dish in the meal always contributes 
a pretty bit of color. Eggs are less expensive 
now than they were in the winter, so they can 
be used more often to help out in the main part 
of the meal and in desserts also. Dessert 
forms a very important part of the meal to 
children as a rule, especially to boys. When 
there is dessert children think that they have 
had a good meal. I believe that most grown 
people like the meal best, too, when there is 
dessert. 

Egg contains protein, iron, and phosphorus, 
all of which are necessary to the growth of the 
body. Whenever eggs are used in a meal it is 
wise to have fresh fruit also, as the ash con- 
stituent of the fruit helps to neutralize the 
acids formed from the protein in the egg. 

Eggs require careful cooking to make them 
most palatable. The egg that is cooked in 
water that has not been allowed to boil is much 
better than the one that has been cooked in 
water that is allowed to boil. The white of the 
egg cooked in boiling water is tough and has 
a consistency somewhat like that of gum, while 
the white of the egg cooked in water which has 
not been allowed to boil is of a more creamy 
and not so tough a consistency. Try these two 
methods yourself and note the difference. I 
am sure that you will always cook your eggs 
without allowing them to boil after seeing and 
tasting an egg cooked this way. Because eggs 
should not be cooked in boiling water we 
speak of “Hard Cooked Eggs” instead of 
“Hard Boiled Eggs.” All protein food is more 
palatable when it is cooked at a low tempera- 
ture than at a high temperature. 

Eggs and milk are used so much in the diet 
both for people who are well and also for peo- 
ple who are ill that every girl should learn to 
cook them well and to use them to their best 
advantage. Soft Custard and Baked Custard, 
or Cup Custard as the latter is often called, 
are both very delicate and tasty when cooked 
properly. They need very careful watching in 
order to get a good product. When they are 
cooked at too high a temperature they curdle 
and become watery. The curdle in soft cus- 
tard, if caught in time, can be removed by plac- 
ing the container holding the custard in a pan 
of cold water and beating the custard. One 


egg to one cup (% pint) milk will make either 
a soft or a baked custard of a very nice con- 
sistency. Soft custard can be used as a sauce 
for many desserts, such as cut fruit, cooked 
fruit, and gelatine jellies. 

Baked custard is a very nourishing food and 


dessert for one either well or ill because it is 
made of both egg and milk. To make it, use: 
1 cup milk, 1 egg, 3 tablespoons sugar, 1% tea- 
spoon salt, 14 teaspoon vanilla. Heat the milk 
slightly over hot water. Add the egg, and the 
sugar and salt which have been stirred to- 
gether, to the milk; add the vanilla, strain and 
pour into two custard cups. Set cups in a pan 
of water and put the pan in a moderate oven 
to bake the custard. Stick a pointed knife in- 
to the custard; if it comes out clean (not 
milky) the custard is done. Remove the cus- 








Menus for April 


Corn Chowder 


Graham Roll and Butter 
or 
Graham Bread and Butter 


Apricot Whip, Custard Sauce 
Cocoa or Milk 


Creamed Eggs and Peas 


Whole Wheat: Bread and Butter 
or 
White Bread and Butter 


Baked Potato 
Brown Betty 
Cocoa or Milk 




















tard from the hot water and let it cool. Baked 
custard tastes best when it is very cold. Nut- 
meg is sometimes grated over the top of the 
custard before it is put in the oven. 

Many children in the rural schools never 
have a chance to see a cafeteria or even know 
what one is. Their city cousins go to the 
school cafeteria every day for lunch. The 
cafeteria counter can be improvised very easily 
in the rural school. The stove and table on 
which the food is prepared can be used as the 
cafeteria counter, the food being placed on it 
in an attractive manner and in the order in 
which it should be chosen for a well-balanced 
meal, thus teaching a fact about choosing one’s 
meal and also appealing to the pupil from the 
aesthetic point of view. Two or three pupils 
who have helped to prepare the lunch might 
serve it. The remaining pupils may then form 
a line in front of the counter and select the 
food that they desire. 

Many schools have some kind of table that 
could be used for a dining table, where the 
covers could actually be laid and the simplest 
rules of table service and etiquette taught. A 


lesson in actual table service at the lunch hour 
might be taught to a group once a week, or 
more often if the time permitted, with much 
benefit both to the pupils who are serving and 
to those being served. The following rules 
should be taught: Serve the guest from his 
right. Remove soiled dishes from the right. 
Serve from the left side of the guest when he 
must help himself.- When a lady is the guest 
of honor she is seated at the right of the host; 
when a gentleman is the guest of honor he is 
seated at the right of the hostess. One should 
eat with a fork and spoon, and cut meat and 
butter bread with a knife. Table conversation 
should be pleasant. The table service lesson 
may be taught by serving sometimes without 
a waitress, the host or hostess serving. Prac- 
tice of this sort will give many girls and boys 
much more ease when at the dining table. 

These menus have been planned with the 
thought of using more eggs and milk at this 
season when they are less expensive. Vege- 
tables and fruits have been used to help make 
a balanced meal. 

The recipe and directions for making cocoa 
appear in the February issue of NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS. 

All measurements are level in these recipes. 

If the number of pupils in your school is 
more or less than twenty, the recipes can be 
multiplied or divided, whichever the case re- 
quires. 


CorN CHOWDER 
Twenty portions of one cup each (% pint size). 
Recipe: 
3 strips bacon 
2 medium-sized onions 
% cup flour 
8 quarts milk 
2 cans corn (1 pound 4 ounce size, each) 
2 — diced potatoes (12 medium-sized pota- 
oes 


1% quarts boiling water 

3 tablespoons salt 

% teaspoon pepper 

Utensils needed: 

1 six-quart double boiler 

1 measuring cup (% pint) 

1 teaspoon 

1 tablespoon 

1 three-quart saucepan and cover 

1 paring knife 

Cut bacon and onion in small pieces and fry 
them directly over the fire in the top of the 
double boiler. Add the flour, stirring until it 
is smooth. Add the milk gradually, stirring 
while you add it. Add corn. Cook this mix- 
ture over hot water in the bottom part of the 
double boiler for one-half hour or until it 
thickens, stirring often to prevent it from be- 
ing Jumpy. While the milk and corn mixture 
is cooking, peel and cut the potatoes into sma!! 
dice and cook them in boiling, salted water in 
the saucepan, until they are soft. Add the 
potatoes and water to the milk and corn mix- 
ture. Add pepper, taste and serve. 

As standing will not spoil this product it 
can be made before school opens in the morn- 
ing. ; 

(Continued on page 84) 
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“Follow the leader!” he cried, and pushing the 
door aside he ran into the front room. From there 
he went on to the next room, where he came to an 
open place over which there were but a few planks. 
Lightly he leaped over the planks and the boys fol- 
lowed. 


All got over but Arthur Brown whose legs were 
too short for the leap. Down he fell. 


When Arthur got home and told his mother about 
his adventures, she said, “It is not brave to follow 
a leader who leads you into useless dangers.” 


Do you not think that these mothers were right? 
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FOLLOW THE LEADER 
By Susie M. Best 


ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS L. HOWARD 


FTER school some of the boys in Miss 
Wright’s room went to the park to play “Fol- 
low the Leader.” Billy Brown, a large boy 

from an upper grade, was the leader. Benny refused 
to join in the sport. 


“It is a dangerous game,” he said. “I am a Safety 
Soldier and I must remember ‘Safety First.’” 


So the boys went on without him. 
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This page, when folded, forms a booklet which may be given to children for a Sight Reading Lesson 
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Mr. Dick and His Wordfairies 


By EDITH SHELDON HANLY 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


¢ ¢ UST think, this is to be our last 
trip to the Wordfairies before 
we go to see the Fairy Queen,” 
said Annie Louise the night after 
our visit to the Adverbs. “I do not like to 
think of being so near the end of our ad- 
ventures, although I can hardly wait to see 
the Queen.” 
“Of course I want to see the Queen, too,” 
I said, “but I prefer to see 


pavement to the door, where we were sur- 
prised to hear the tramp of feet and a chorus 
of song. 
“Can the Prepositions sing?” 
Annie Louise in astonishment. © 
“Let us go in and see for ourselves,’’ re- 
plied our guide. 
Pushing open the door, a strange sight 
met our eyes. Twenty-four little fairies 
were marching, four abreast, 


asked 





the dragon; I never saw a 
dragon except in pictures. 
I wish that I could shoot it, 
so that it would not bother 
the Queen any more.” 
Annie Louise changed 


“~ around the room, singing the 
following song: 


“Above, across, against, alone, 
After, around, before, among, 
Behind, below, beneath, and through, 
Into, until, within, and to, 

Beside, beyond, without, upon, 








the subject by saying, “I do 
not believe that the Prepo- 
sitions, Conjunctions, and 
Interjections will be inter- 
esting, do you? Their long 
names sound dull to me.” 

“Well,” I replied, “we did 
not find the Auxiliary Verbs 
dull, and their name cer- 
tainly is long.” 

At this point in our con- 
versation Mr. Dick, brisk 
and businesslike as_ usual, 
arrived. 

“Now for the Preposi- 
tions,” he began. “We shall 
walk, as they do not live 
very far; just at one side of 
the Avenue between the 
Nouns and the Camp of 
Verbs.” 

We went through the 
door of Study and along the 
Avenue of Learning, but 
instead of going through 
the City of Nouns, we went 
around the outskirts. Up- 
on reaching the Avenue 
once more, we discovered 
three pretty cottages, all 
just alike and each one hav- 
ing the name of its tenants 
over the entrance. The first 
cottage belonged to the 
Prepositions. 











For, by, in, of, throughout, and on, 

March up, march down, and march 
along, 

This is the Prepositions’ song.” 





BwilianO.Ti tos, 


Having come to the end of the song the 
fairies stopped suddenly, and quiet reigned. 

“Please, do not let us interfere with your 
exercise,” Mr. Dick hastened to say. “We 
are interested in watching you and would 
feel very sorry to interrupt.” 

“We can exercise some other time,” said 
a tiny fairy coming toward us. “You are 
Mr. Dick, I presume, the great keeper of the 
lists of Wordfairies. We welcome you to 
the Prepositions’ cottage.” The fairy mo- 
tioned with her hand to the little Preposi- 
tions, who were now all standing in a row, 
to bow to us. This they did very gracefully. 

“We are happy to be here,”’ continued Mr. 
Dick. “I speak for my young friends as 
well as for myself. I am sure that you will 
favor us by answering a question or two 
about your duties.” 

“Willingly,” replied the Preposition who 

seemed to be in charge of 
? the others. “My name is In- 
to. What can I tell you?” 

“First,” said Annie 
Louise, “I would like to 
know who these little fair- 
ies are, sitting in a corner 
by themselves, and why they 
are not marching and sing- 
ing too.” 

“They,” said Into, with 
a toss of her head, “‘are Dur- 
ing, Toward, Under, and 
Over, but I do not like them, 
the silly things.” 

“Why,” I said, “what is 
wrong with them? They 
look very nice, I think.” 

“Oh, so far as being tidy 
is concerned, they are all 
right, but I had to leave 
them out of our song because 
they cannot keep step with 
the rest of us. I wanted to 
bring in all the names that 
I could and have a beautiful 
class song, but the stupid 
little things had neither 
rhyme nor reason, so they 
have to sit by themselves and 
look on. Do you not see how 
sulky they are?” 











We walked up a neat 


Four fairies began the prettiest dance imaginable, bowing like real petals. 


(Continued on page 91) 
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Improving Teaching Through Educational Tests 


PART VIII—-PRIMARY ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


By RENA C. STEBBINS, 


the exact measurement of achievement to 

determine what has been accomplished 

do not necessarily result in good teach- 
ing. Many schools become so fascinated with 
their systems of grading and grouping of chil- 
dren and with their median scores on this test 
or that, that they minimize the value of good 
teaching and earnest learning. 

Admirable teaching has been done in a one- 
room school under the worst possible conditions 
of classification; and excellent adaptation of 
the course of study to the individual’s needs 
has been accomplished without the use of any 
scale to discover those needs. Let poorly clas- 
sified, untested children have a 
superior teacher and they will 


T= correct classification of children and 


Insiructor in Measuremenis City 


jects the problem of choice is very great. 
Moreover, even with the group of tests well 
chosen, the results obtained are all on differ- 
ent scales. The distinct need for a single 
group of tests which would measure attain- 
ment in primary subjects under one procedure 
and in terms of one unit has been met by such 
tests as the Illinois Examination, the Pressy 
Attainment Scale, and the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test. 

Truman L. Kelley, Giles M. Ruch, and Lewis 
M. Terman are the authors of the Stanford 
Achievement Test. The Primary Examination 
is for grades 2 and 3. Two equivalent forms, 
A and B, have been made and are interchange- 


Normal School, Rochester, New York 


dren are simple, the examiner should practice 
reading the commands beforehand, so that 
at the time of the test she may give them 
readily. She must go over the sample test 
questions in the booklet with the children, 
watch them to see whether they are following 
her, and make sure that she is not omitting 
anything. It is imperative that the procedure 
of this examination be followed verbatim. In 
no other way can the results have any meanr 
ing. Let the examiner be careless in the tim- 
ing, add a word of explanation here, leave out 
a phrase there, and in the end she will not 
know what the results would have been if 
the standard procedure had been followed. 


CORRECTION AND TABULATION 























gain more in knowledge and T SUBJECT AGE 
EST SCORE J G P ° P 

SgaEGA ant iabehaneted: cull Scones |EQUIVALENTS| included in each. package of 
dren can ever learn from a 1. Reading: Paragraph Meaning 3 g (SUBJECT tests. Typical of the care with 
weak teacher. AGEs) which the authors have designed 
Correct Sie gon a — 2. Reading: Sentence Meaning / g _ bani ee ee 
ever, greatly aid every teacher, I a xam- 
good or poor, by providing her ; . iner will follow it minutely, er- 
with improved conditions for her 3. Reading: Word Meaning 22. YEARS-MONTHS| © YOrs or ——— ——— 
ing may be entirely eliminated. 


teaching; and it can greatly aid 
every child, bright or dull, by 


TOTAL READING SCORE 


78 


After the scores on each test 
have been computed, they should 
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placing him where conditions 
are best for his learning. Also, 
a standard scale applied to the 


4, Arithmetic: Computation 


28 





results of teaching can improve 
teaching by showing the level of 


5. Arithmetic: Reasoning 


20 





attainment on which the future 
work must be based. It is in its 
relation to these two phases, clas- 


ToTaL ARITHMETIC SCORE 


48 


be entered in the appropriate 
blanks on the front page of the 
booklet. In the Manual are ta- 
bles of age equivalents for the 
scores in all tests. By referring 
to these tables, the child’s scores 
may be converted to subject 


p- 4 





sification and the measurement 
of results, that an achievement 


6. Dictation Exercise 


ST 6 


ages. The subject ages should 
also be entered on the cover of 
the booklet. This may be torn 


G- {0 





test has its great value. 


Composite Score (Sum of Subject Scores + 10)|/ F ie J 








ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 





When a child is being classi- 


Educational Age 





off and kept on file for individual 
reference. The scores and sub- 
ject ages for one 3B child, age 8 
years, 11 months, are shown in 
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fied, two main issues need con- 
sideration: his innate capacity 
to learn and his school achieve- 
ment. Intelligence tests are de- 
signed to test the child’s ability to learn; edu- 
cational tests are designed to test the skills and 
knowledge he has acquired. Used alone, either 
measure has distinct limitations. 

The intelligence examination may show us 
that a child has nine-year mental ability but it 
cannot show us whether he can read a third- 
grade book or whether he can work examples 
in subtraction. Educational tests may show us 
that a child has second-grade reading habits 
and arithmetic skills, but they cannot show 
whether the child has the innate capacity to do 
more advanced work. In order to place a child 
in the best conditions for his learning, both 
his intelligence and his school progress need 
to be measured. 

The combining of intelligence and education- 
al testing for classification presents problems, 
however. The intelligence test, to be reliable 
for all primary children, should be an individ- 
ual one. This requires the services of a psy- 
chologist and is expensive in both time and 
money. Group intelligence tests are often rec- 
ommended for this use and are of aid in rough 
classification when the results are carefully 
checked by some other factors such as school 
marks or teacher’s judgment; but in the pri- 
mary grades this group intelligence testing has 
not yet yielded entirely reliable results. 

Educational testing also has its complica- 
tions. As there are many tests in primary sub- 


Fig. 1—Record of a 3B Child, age 8 yrs., 11 mos., on the Stanford Achievement Test, 


Primary Examination 


able. The single booklet containing the six 
tests covers school achievement in the follow- 
ing manner: 

Test 1—Reading (Paragraph meaning) 

Test 2—Reading (Sentence meaning) 

Test 3—Reading (Word meaning) 

Test 4—Arithmetic Computation 

Test 5—Arithmetic Reasoning 

Test 6—Dictation Exercise (Spelling) 

The total working time is 60 minutes. About 
15 minutes are needed for filling in the blanks 
and giving directions. Hence the total time re- 
quired is 75 minutes. To avoid fatigue, the 
examination should be given in two sittings: 
Tests 1, 2, and 3 on the first day, taking 15, 5, 
and 5 minutes respectively ; and Tests 4, 5, and 
6 on the second day, requiring 10, 10, and ap- 
proximately 20 minutes respectively. Addi- 
tional time should be allowed at each sitting 
for the giving of directions. 


GIVING THE TEST 


The Manual of Directions, a 63-page booklet, 
discusses the construction and reliability of 
the examination and gives the procedure, direc- 
tions for scoring, norms, and use of the test 
results. After the attitude of the examiner is 
clearly understood by a study of the general 
directions, the procedure should be mastered. 
Though the commands to be given to the chil- 


Figure I. 

A class record sheet is pro- 
vided in each package of tests on 
which the entire records of all 
the pupils should be listed for future study. 
The child with the highest educational age 
should be listed first, with the others follow- 
ing in descending order. 


USE OF RESULTS 


The authors of this test make the following 
statement: “It is assumed that the Stanford 
Achievement Test will be given in order that 
the results may be used, and not merely to 
gratify an idle curiosity as to how the school 
stands with reference to other schools.” Edu- 
cational test programs are a success only when 
sufficient time and care are spent in using the 
results to improve teaching situations. Changes 
in classification and in the adaptation of the 
course of study should follow the careful analy- 
sis of achievement that this test has made. 

In the field of classification, the two uses to 
which the results may be applied are the plac- 
ing of children in the best grade according to 
achievement and the making of achievement 
groups within each grade. After a study of a 
grade, an astonishingly wide range of educa- 
tional ages is usually found. It may be safe to 
say that, in the primary grades, a child who is 
from ten to twelve months behind the average 
of his grade in educational age has few chances 
to succeed. Likewise, the child who is from ten 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Duplicates of this double 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen. 
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Instructor Poster Patterns—Books [ and II. Each book contains 30 large sized patterns, including 20 Mother Goose subjects. Each book, 60 cents, postpaid. F. A. Owen Pub. Co. 
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April Paper Cutting Poster 
THE PET RABBITS 


By Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


DIRECTIONS: Let the two boys wear cream suits 
trimmed with blue. The rabbits are white with pink 
eyes and very light pink inside the ears. Mount as 
shown, using a strip of green oatmeal wall paper 15 by 
36 inches. These figures are planned so they may be 
cut from black paper and mounted as silhouette post- 
ers. Various uses may be made of the different rab- 
bits, such as for Easter folders, etc. 


Des s Druce Lleave! apd. 
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APRIL PAPER CUTTING BORDER 


BY JOHN’T - LEMOS 
See directions on opposite page. 











Practical Ideas from Everywhere 


Creating a Love for Drawing Among 
My Pupils 
By Claire Burns Bailey 


RAWING, as well as everything else in the 

world, must be useful to be loved. To my 
mind there are few subjects in the public school 
more valuable to a child than drawing. Yet this 
is a fact seldom realized by the children, by their 
parents, or even by the teachers and school author- 
ities themselves. 

My first problem then in making my pupils love 
drawing is to justify its place in the curriculum. 
Many and many are the times that a child has said, 
“I can’t make this old picture, so why should I be 
dabbing with paint? I could never be an artist 
anyway.” Many are the times that parents have 
thought, “No wonder that the schools of to-day are 
not so good as they were when I went to school. It 
is no wonder the children cannot read and write 
and spell when they spend their time cutting and 
pasting.” But, as I tell my pupils in the drawing 
class, it is not my aim to make artists of them, for 
every child is not fitted to be an artist, nor is it our 
aim to make beautiful pictures with which to deco- 
rate our homes, for these could be bought much 
more conveniently than made. 

My aim in teaching public-school drawing is to 
train the eye of the pupil to see and recognize the 
beautiful, and to develop and stimulate a neatness 
in him which will characterize his whole life. When 
I have made my pupils and patrons realize that the 
child who is able to draw carefully and successfully 
the finest and most artistic lines is also the child 
who will write the neatest English paper, who will 
work the neatest page of arithmetic problems, who 
will keep the cleanest desk in the schoolroom and 
the most tidy room at home, who will iron her dress 
the smoothest, and who finally will make the best 
housekeeper in the neighborhood, then I feel that I 
have justified the place of drawing in the curricu- 
lum. When the pupils can see that they have a 
need for drawing, the greatest thing toward mak- 
ing them love it has been accomplished. 

The second problem is one for the teacher alone, 
namely, that she should have a definitely planned 
and well worked out lesson to present to the chil- 
dren. Too often the drawing teacher fails to per- 
form this duty, and as a result the drawing lesson 
for the day is a failure. The time to plan the les- 
son is certainly not the last few minutes before 
class time, while Mary passes the paper and Johnny 
fills the water pans. I have tried that kind of plan- 
ning myself more than once, and I know that it 
cannot be done successfully. If for any reason it is 
impossible for me to work out my drawing lesson 
the night before I wish to present it, I do not have 
drawing that day. It would not be any more ab- 
surd to ask a child who knows nothing about frac- 
tions to get his book and work the problems on a 
certain page without instruction than it is to ask 
him to get out his paint box and paint a landscape 
without first showing him how to do it. 

What child likes spelling, yet never spells a word 
correctly? What child loves arithmetic, yet never 
works an example right? Then what child will 


ever love drawing if he is allowed to make a smear 
each day and realize that when it is finished it will 
be tossed into the wastebasket? If a child is going 
to learn to love drawing, he must be taught to draw 
with some degree of skill. If a teacher is able to 
teach a child to paint a picture skillfully she must 
be able to do it herself. “But,” you say, “all teach- 
ers are not artists.” Very few of them are; few 
are even talented in drawing, and it is not essen- 
tial that they should be. There is always a poor 
way of doing a thing and a better way. Any teach- 
er, with her mature mind, will be able to work out 
one of the better ways of making 2a, picture, regard- 
less of whether she has a natural aptness for,draw- 
ing. She will encounter the same difficulties in 
working out her patterns that her pupils would 
have faced, and by the time she is ready to teach 
the lesson she will have found the quickest and most 
satisfactory way of doing it and will be able to 
guide them around the difficulties which arise. 

Another fact which the drawing teacher often 
fails to consider is that children need some time 
during the day in which they may have a little pre- 
paratory practice before their regular drawing les- 
son. For instance, if my pupils are to cut out Eski- 
mo dogs for a poster for to-day’s drawing lesson, 
I cut a few myself the night before and put them on 
the blackboard where the children may see them all 
day. They know that any time during the day 
when they are not otherwise employed they are 
at liberty to draw and cut dogs from scratch paper. 
Then when it is time for the lesson, they feel that 
they have some definite idea of how to proceed with- 
out wasting their dfawing paper. 

Another thing which I consider most essential in 
making a child love drawing is that, with the close 
of each lesson, each child must have completed 
something worthy of his own pride and admiration 
as well as that of his teacher. My chief aim in 
teaching a drawing lesson is to see that each child 
gets a product worthy of his ability. 

After the drawings or cuttings have been made 
the problem of decorating the room with them is 
one which will demand quite a little attention. The 
pinning or pasting of them on the walls may be 
done by the pupils. They love to see that the pic- 
tures are put where they will show up best. 

Just as many pictures as are at all acceptable 
should have an honored place on the wall, and they 
should remain up as long as possible. When winter 
comes, it is ridiculous to tear down all the bright, 
pretty things that the children made during the 
fall, leaving their cheerful schoolroom like a great 
empty barn. Find room elsewhere for the new 
snow pictures and again somewhere else for the 
spring pictures. The walls will accommodate them 
all, and the children like reminders of days which 
are gone. As I think of my own school days, the 
thing which hurt me the most was to see our teach- 
er on the first day of school after Christmas erase 
the beautiful colored Christmas picture which our 
drawing supervisor had made for us. Children like 
to live in a gallery of their own pictures which they 
have worked so hard to make. A child loves to point 
out his own masterpiece to friends and visitors for 
to him it is beautiful. 


Some Devices for Speech Improvement 
By Mildred E. Walls 


I HAD not been in the teaching profession very 
long when it was my fortune to teach a rural 
school where there was no interest shown in cor- 
rect speech. I began at once to try to interest the 
pupils in putting into practice what they were 
learning in their language and grammar classes. I 
am so well pleased with the result that I shall try 
to explain my method. 

First of all I had to convince my pupils of their 
error. I had to make them see that the correct way 
is the better way to speak. I had to make them 
realize that correct speech would be an asset to each 
of them, before they earnestly tried to improve their 
own speech. 

I appealed to the patriotism of my pupils by mak 
ing them feel that they would be better Americans 
if they learned to use correctly the language of 
their country. I appealed to their altruistic nature 
by asking them to help each other to speak cor- 
rectly. They received permission to correct any 
error in speech heard on the school grounds, my own 
being included, and happy was he who caught the 
teacher in a mistake. 

I emphasized saying the right thing, believing 
that to say “do this” is better than “don’t do that.” 
Dramatization and imitation of good sentences 
helped much, and the former especially interested 
the young pupils. I was careful of my own speech 
and I am sure that this helped the children. 

I made frequent use of oral composition, always 
trying to be sure that the pupil had a real motive 
for his work—something that he wished to tell his 
classmates. The best stories and suitable composi- 
tions were often repeated to a class in a lower 
grade. This created in the child responsibility and 
interest. 

Frequently parts of written work were copied 
upon the board and corrected by the class. I told 
my pupils that a thought and the means of ex- 
pressing it are so closely connected that one is of 
little value without the other. Occasionally a lan- 
guage lesson consisted of incorrect sentences to be 
corrected. There was much interest and rivalry 
shown in finding the greatest number of mistakes 
and in making them right. 

On certain Friday afternoons each pupil was per- 
mitted to tell a story to the entire school. Then 
when all the stories had been told, the school voted 
for the person who had told the best story, consid- 
ering particularly the manner of speech. Proud 
was he who won the honor. It is interesting to 
note that he was not always from the upper grades. 

I chose each month a certain number of speech 
errors to be corrected in each class and concentrated 
my efforts upon the eradication of these errors. 
The entire seven grades received the benefit of 
these corrections. 

I tried to make each class an English class al- 
though I rarely interrupted a child’s train of 
thought while he was speaking. In case an error of 
speech was made, I always bestowed praise if pos: 
sible upon the thought after the pupil had finished 
speaking. Then I would ask the class if any one 
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could: express the thought more correctly. 

I encouraged my pupils to learn the meanings of 
at least three new words in every reading lesson 
and to use them as soon as possible in their con- 
versation. I sometimes had the class report upon 
this work. The children liked to try out these new 
words on their fellow students. If the words were 
used incorrectly someone usually discovered the 
mistake. 

Although all these things helped to interest my 
pupils in the improvement of their speech, I owe 
much to our “Criticism Box.” I procured an empty 
chalk box and, after making a slit in the lid, placed 
it in a convenient location. Then I explained that 
its purpose was to receive all the incorrect expres- 
sions heard at school. Each error with enough of 
the context necessary to understand it was written 
on a slip of paper and signed by the pupil. Every 
Friday before dismissal I read these slips of paper 
and called upon the writer of each slip for the cor- 
rection. Each correction counted as one point for 
the pupil making it and only unlike corrections 
were counted. This became so interesting that the 
boys often came in from the ball field to put in the 
slips before they forgot the mistakes. 

Soon it became almost a disgrace to use incor- 
rectly any of the words that we had studied and I 
believe a lasting pride in correct speech was kin- 
dled. I felt that all. time spent in this way was 
worth while and that my efforts were well repaid 
in the pupils’ improvement. 


Co-operation of Parents Versus 
Rewards for Pupils 
By: Oma Franklin 


} if first thing that I did upon going into the 
district where I now teach was to investigate 
the schoolroom, its equipment and sanitary condi- 
tions, and the last teacher’s record. 

Then a few days before the term began I made 
myself acquainted with the parents. I am a rural 
teacher and I find that generally it is very easy to 
approach the people in rural communities. I held 
a mothers’ meeting on the Saturday before the open- 
ing day. I tried as far as possible to have every 
mother present. At this first meeting we organized 
our Mothers’ Club. 

Wv hold our meetings twice a month at the 
school. The mothers come about thirty minutes be- 
fore dismissal in order that they may be present 
for the little program which the children always 
prepare for them. I then dismiss the children and 
they go home. 

We study many problems that pertain to mother 
and child. At our first meeting we discussed 
the subject of the tardiness of pupils. The impor- 
tance of an education was stressed, and all of the 
mothers saw very clearly that their children should 
be at school regularly and promptly in order to ob- 
tain the full benefit of the education that was being 
provided for them. The co-operation which I re- 
ceived from these mothers solved this problem much 
more effectively than it had ever been solved in my 
past experience with the giving of prizes for punc- 
tuality. 

We next took up the subject of hygiene. After 
this topic had been thoroughly discussed in our 
meeting I never had occasion to tell a child to wash 
his hands or ask him if he had cleaned his teeth. 
The mothers attended to that. 

On almost all farms there is a certain ‘amount of 
work that is supposed to be done by the children. 
When I explained to the parents that a child, tired 
after a day of brain work, should never be re- 
quired to do more than light manual work, most of 
the parents were willing to co-operate with me. I 
pointed out to them the handicap a tired child had 
when he entered the schoolroom trying to compete 
with a rested child. I asked the parents if they 
would want their child to fall behind the child of 
their neighbor and as a consequence spend more 
years in school, just for the sake of the small 
amount of money that the child’s work would save 
them. They unanimously answered no. 


Not only the mothers but also the fathers drop 
in occasionally to watch us work. The children al- 
ways try to do their best for they never know when 
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we may have guests. The parents thus see the re- 
sults of sending their children to school regularly 
and on time, clean and rested. The old tardy and 
absent marks are a thing of the past unless there 
is sickness in the home. 

In our hygiene class in the upper grades we study 
foods. This first attracted the attention of the 
mothers and they wanted to know if a hot lunch 
could not be provided in winter for the children. I 
said that I thought that it could. One lady loaned 
us her oil stove and others furnished the simple 
cooking utensils that were necessary. Each child 
brought his spoon, bowl, and sandwiches from home. 
The children also brought fruit. We did not attempt 
anything elaborate. With the money made at va- 
rious socials we purchased paper napkins, paper 
towels, and other needed things. We served a good 
hot soup or cocoa at lunch time. This with their 
fruit and sandwiches made an excellent meal. 

The improvement in the children’s health was so 
great that it led to inquiries from the mothers about 
balanced diets. We soon had an interesting class 
in home economics in our club, and many valuable 
things were learned about food for children. 

I found that many parents living on farms which 
provided an abundance of food were improperly 
feeding their children. When they were shown 
what foods their children needed, a proper diet in 
the homes resulted. 

Some teachers may say that it is very difficult to 
secure such co-operation from parents as I have 
described, but where there is a will there is a way. 


Arousing an Interest in Geography 
By Lilian L. Carpenter 


ONCE é¢aught an eighth grade in a small town, 

largely a farming community, where the pupils 
very much disliked geography. The first step for 
me to take was to show them that geography is just 
a knowledge of the world about their own doors and 
then farther and farther away. 

Fortunately, directly back of the school building 
there was a big marsh, beyond which rose some 
high hills. I obtained permission from the school 
board to have our geography lessons out of doors 
for two weeks so that we might study the things 
about us. We began with the near-by marsh and 
were thus led to study about the great marsh regions 
such as those in Florida, and the means of reclaim- 
ing such regions. 

We crossed the marsh and climbed the hills. We 
noted the slope, the brook running down the hill, the 
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big trees at the foot, and the scrubby undergrowth 
at the top. While we followed the old Indian trail, 
we discussed the manner of life of the Indians and 
their appearance as compared with ours. 

Spread at our feet, were three cities in the dis- 
tance and seventeen ponds and lakes. I emphasized 
the pleasure that the lakes gave to the homes 
around them, and incidentally spoke of evaporation, 
clouds, and rain. 

When our two weeks of outdoor study were over, 
it was a wide-awake geography class that occupied 
the seats in the schoolroom, wondering what they 
were going to do next. 

I then asked each pupil to bring a daily paper 
to school and for fifteen minutes each morning we 
searched for articles that dealt with the geography 
of the world. I was glad to see that the pupils gen- 
erally offered to read nothing but valuable mater- 
ial. On the blackboard we wrote the name of 
every place about which we had read, stating in 
each case the subject of the news item, such as a 
new canal, railroads, great crops, floods, a famine, 
and so on. We then made these subjects the topics 
for the afternoon lesson. In the preparation of the 
lesson each pupil was supposed to refer to his ge- 
ography and the encyclopedia for all possible in- 
formation concerning these places. 

We often studied the shipping columns in the pa- 
per. We located the port from which each ship 
sailed, imagined her cargo, looked up the port she 
entered, and gave her a return cargo. 

I wrote to the big railroad and steamship lines 
and obtained folders which we used to trace routes 
by land and water. We discussed places passed or 
stopped at, changes in climate, and the people. We 
marked distances and relative direction, and noted 
ocean currents and winds. 

Once a month each pupil took a journey from 
some chosen place to a place that he would like to 
visit, and gave every bit of information possible 
concerning that trip. Some of the trip talks were 
remarkable for the knowledge shown of the world. 

Before the year closed, we made a full set of 
putty maps, showing large rivers and lakes, moun- 
tains, slopes, and plains; a full set of heavy paper 
maps, showing animal, mineral, and plant produc- 
tion; and finally a full set of maps on heavy paper, 
showing largest cities, connecting railroads, water 
routes, caravan routes, and steamship lines. At the 
end of the year, one pupil who formerly had done 
very poor work came to me and said that he now 
liked geography so well that he could study it all 
the time. 
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APRIL PAPER 
CUTTING BORDER 


By~ John T. Lemos 


c= two strips 4% x 10% inches long 
from silhouette or dark paper. Fold 
into thirds, obtaining proportions shown in 
the diagram. Keep all edges as even as 
possible. Dotted lines show foided edges. 
To start cutting, first clip a little diamond- 
shaped hole at a given point by making a 
short fold and cutting. Insert scissors at 
this point. 

Keep a firm hold on the paper and turn 
it to meet the scissors. This will insure 
good results. Cut squarely up to intersec- 
tions to avoid tearing. 

In the classroom, a large drawing made 
on the blackboard and several borders cut 
by the teacher in front of the class will 
help make the work easy. 

Allow pupils to make two borders, se- 
lecting the best for display. Pupils should 
be encouraged to keep to the simple, well 
massed forms for cutting work. 
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AA friend of mine told me this story about Mary and her lamb 
=4__ Mlaybe it's true. Anyway, I'm putting it here with some pictures 
=e, for you to draw See what good drawings you can make «+ 
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Al little girl. It was a jolly 
Named Mary Jane, Little place, 

Lived ina house. All bright and clean, 
Across the lane. Like Marys face. 
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One day, her favorite “Inside this basket 
Uncle Jim, ,, Large; Said he, 
rought a surprise Is something nice, | 

long with him. To you from me. 
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JT little curly lamb Its wool was white 
Paneedictit” ‘i __Als it could be. 
And started in Just think’cried Mary 
To run about “It's for me! 

















It_had a garden 
Full of “Flowers, 
Where she spent many 

Happy hours, 





So Mary looked 


4t her surprise 
And hardly could 
Believe her eyes. 


Jind this is the lamb, 

' Tve heard them say, 

That followed her | 
To school one day 
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April Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


A Wild-Flower Project 
By Norine Connelly 


HIS little wild-flower project was worked out 
in the second grade of the Washington School, 
Berkeley, California. The project suggested 

itself in a most natural way. We had been study- 
ing the wild flowers and the children had been in- 
terested in making rhymes about them. In sing- 
ing the scale one day, it just happened that one of 
the rhymes: 


“Buttercups so shiny and gay, 
If you pick them it will pay,” 


fitted the descending scale. 

The children were delighted at once. One re- 
marked, “Wouldn’t it be fun to make our own songs 
about the wild flowers?” With this idea we began. 
The “Buttercups” song was the first to appear on 
our music chart. As it was the children’s very 
own they sang it over and over. : 

The next day one little girl brought a song with 
words and notes all written out. Of course words 
and notes did not fit very well, but the action in- 
dicated that a keen, spontaneous interest had been 
awakened. 

From then on, as we took up each flower, the 
children worked together to make the rhymes and 
fit them to little tunes. During the language pe- 
riod the rhyme was worked out; then during the 
music period many little voices were heard. The 
children themselves decided upon the best song and 
adopted it as their very own. Each little song was 
arranged and harmonized 
by the teacher and writ- 
ten on the chart for class 
use, 

Hand in hand with the 
song-making went more 
creative work—the telling 
of fairy stories. The idea 
of a book of songs and 
stories developed. Many 
little tales were told during 
the language period; and 
as the children realized 
that the most interesting 
story told would be the one 
chosen, their effort was 
marked. 

Before the term ended, 
the children had written 
songs and stories of about 


But - ter 


cups 


songs were sung by the young composers at the 
Musical Festival held in the Greek Theatre the 
following autumn. 

Some of the wild flowers which we learned to 
know through songs and stories were buttercups, 
mission bells, scarlet larkspur, Indian paint brush, 
tidy tips, blazing star, wild rose, hound’s tongue, 
trillium, and baby blue eyes. 

Each flower was studied by means of song, story, 
and art. Sometimes the rhymes and tune came 
first, sometimes the story, and sometimes the 
drawing. 

AN INDIAN STORY 


Once there was a band of wild Indians called 
the Paint Brush Tribe. The white people captured 
them and took them far, far away. 

In a certain village in a deep wood was a man 
called Arsoo. He was a magician and he could 
tame all animals and also change people to flowers 
and animals. 

The white people asked him if he would change 
these Indians into flowers. He said, “Yes, but they 
will still be wild.” 

So the whole Paint Brush Tribe was changed to 
wild flowers. They are now called “Indian Paint 
Brushes.” You can find these flowers growing in 
the valleys and up in the high mountains. 


At first, to encourage the children to talk, the 
teacher would tell an historical incident or some 
interesting fact about the flower or seeds. The in- 
fluence of these talks was shown in some of the 
first stories, among them those of the poppy and 
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Indian Paint Brush 


them 


the hound’s tongue. The children were influenced, 
too, by Charles Keeler’s “Elfin Songs of Sunland.” 

These little songs and stories have been publish- 
ed in book form exactly as the children sang and 
told them, with illustrations by Carola Russ Cordell. 

I tried to keep in mind the educational princi- 
ples which McMurry gives as sufficient to test the 
effectiveness of teaching. 

(1) Motive. The quality of man’s aims chiefly 
determines his character; their variety determines 
his breadth; and their intensity, his feeling and 
action. One motive of our wild-flower project was 
to know the wild flowers, but perhaps the primary 
aim or motive was the desire to set to music the 
little rhymes made about each flower. There was 
just as keen interest in composing the last song 
as in making the first one about the buttercup. 

(2) Weighing of values. “Considerations of 
worth are as necessary among children as among 
adults.” They judge merits of teachers and jus- 
tice of treatment quite freely whether we like it 
or not. They will be just as free in distinguishing 
values of daily tasks. Why not give them this free- 
dom? These little second grade pupils became as 
alert to a well-told, interesting story or a worth- 
while song as the teacher herself. They chose each 
time which story or song we should accept. 

(3) Organization of ideas, or system. This 
principle has received little attention, although we 
know scattered thinking is a common cause of 
failure. At first the children told stories of which 
they themselves were not proud: short, uninterest- 
ing, with thoughts scattered and songs monotonous. 
There was one boy in the 
class who was a great in- 
spiration. He was a stim- 
ulus to all the other chil- 
dren, Each child soon 
learned that he must 
a? have a well thought-out 
pay. story or song if it were to 
be considered by the judges 
—the children themselves. 

(4) Initiative. Possibly 
the most highly valued 
quality of character is 
self-reliance, independence. 
A teacher can assume full 
leadership, making all 
plans, or she can accus- 
tom pupils from the kin- 
dergarten on to share re- 
sponsibility. This princi- 
ple was kept in mind in 
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twenty-five of the beauti- 





ful wild flowers of Cali- 
fornia. These stories were 
copied and illustrated by 
the children, then inclosed 
in an appropriate book 


the working out of our 








project. At first, perhaps, 
one live boy took the ini- 
tiative, but it was not 
very long before nearly 





every boy and girl in the 





cover of their own design. 





Thus the project grew un- 
til it included most of the 
drawing, language, civics, 
writing, nature study and 





class was ready to respond 
freely and independently. 
This, it seems to me, was 
one of the great lessons 
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in her introduction to our book, says, “The finest 
quality in life is that which leaves us eager. The 
pages that follow will interest those who believe 
that the best teaching leaves little children eager 
for more of the associations and opportunities 
which that teaching has brought to them. ‘The 
children gained much knowledge. They uncon- 
sciously acquired essential skills in reading, writ- 
ing and music, but more important than these, 
they gained in that growth which comes from pur- 
poseful activity and self-expression of a wholesome 


type.” 


Little Lessons in Morals and Manners-II 
HOW TO BE A THOROUGHBRED 
By Mae Foster Jay 


Suggestions to Teachers 


UR second lesson concerns itself with making 
instinctive in children the practicing of the 
most familiar, usual, indispensable social amenities. 
A few children come to school with their “If you 
please’s” and “Thank you’s” and other small graces 
of conduct already an integral part of them; 
others come knowing something of correct man- 
ners but diffident about practicing them, perhaps 
because of unusual self-consciousness, perhaps be- 
cause at home good manners, like the good china, 
have been something to put on when there was 
company; but many come knowing little or noth- 
ing of the common conventional courtesies. 

In teaching children correct manners in their 
everyday relations with one another, let the in- 
structor recall two helpful psychological princi- 
ples: first, that habit is ten times stronger than 
nature; second, that in seeking to set up a new 
habit one should never suffer a recurrence of the 
old. Let the teacher provide every possible oppor- 
tunity for the children to use the new habit they 
are trying to form, and let her be on the alert 
to prevent their doing a thing in the old ill-bred 
manner. Waiting for “Thank you’ persistently, 
suggesting “If you please” a dozen times a day, 
securing apologies for interruptions, are bound to 
take patience and time, but it is time well spent. 

Setting up these habits should be accomplished 
tactfully, so as not to bore the children or hurt their 
feelings, and so as to make the showing of courtesy 
a pleasure. For instance, if the teacher meets John 
on the street and he dodges past her without lift- 
ing his hat, let her not reprimand John; let her 
rather say, at an opportune time: “It was a pleas- 
ure to meet Henry on the street this morning. He 
lifted his hat to me in such a gentlemanly way!” 
Probably John will lift his hat next time. Constant 
reminders always may be more pleasantly admin- 
istered in commendation of the child who does a 
thing in the correct way than in condemnation of 
the one who does it in the wrong way. 


Lesson Story 
(To be read aloud to the pupils by the teacher) 
THE THOROUGHBRED HAT 


“Well, how do you like it, Mother?” 

Mrs. Ames looked up from her darning as David 
came into the room with a new hat on. 

“TI like the style,” she answered. “It is becoming 
to you. And it seems to be of very good material.” 

“It’s very plain,’ David remarked somewhat 
doubtfully. ‘There was another boy in the store 
buying a plaid hat with a red band, but Daddy 
didn’t seem to think much of that.” 

“Oh, I know I wouldn’t have cared for it, either,” 
Mother added quickly. “It would have shouted so!” 

“Shouted?” David laughed. 

“Yes. Called out to everyone: ‘Look at me! I’m 
David Ames’s' new hat!’ Really good clothes, you 
know, are very quiet. I think your new hat will 
wear well, David. There is just one other point I 
hope it has.” 

“What is that?” 

“JT hope it is a thoroughbred hat!’ 

“Mother! How funny! What do you mean?” 

“JT hope it has correct manners, for correct man- 
ners are the little signs by which we recognize the 
thoroughbred. When we see how this hat behaves 
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we shall know whether or not it belongs to the blue- 
bloods.” 

David looked amused. Mrs. Ames bent low over 
a hole in the toe of a small boy’s stocking as she 
added: “For instance, if it were a thoroughbred 
hat, it never, for one minute, would stay on a boy’s 
head in the house. It would jump off as he opened 
the door—quite as if it worked automatically.” 

When Mrs. Ames looked up again David’s hat 
was not on his head but on the table beside him. 

“And a thoroughbred hat never would be tossed 
down carelessly.” 

Laughing, David hung his new hat in the hall 
closet. “I suppose,” he sighed, “you’re going to 
say it wouldn’t stay on a boy’s head when he met 
a lady on the street. Mother, how do men remem- 
ber to lift their hats?” 

“They don’t remember, any more than you re- 
member to put one foot ahead of the other as you 
walk. A thoroughbred’s hand goes up to his hat 
when he meets a woman or a girl or an elderly man 
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as surely as—as your wooden soldier’s hand used 
to go to his head when you pulled the string. Us- 
ually it works that way because the man formed 
the habit when he was a little boy, and it has come 
to be part of him.” 

“But Mother,” David said in a low voice, “I’d— 
feel so—so silly—lifting my hat!” 

“Then you need to turn off the lights, my dear.” 

There was questioning in David’s eyes, so Mrs. 
Ames explained. “You see, when it embarrasses 
you to do the little courteous things which well- 
bred people must do, it is because you are thinking 
too much of yourself. Forget yourself, utterly; 
put yourself out in the dark, just as you would 
turn out the lights in a room that you didn’t want 
to see. Think entirely of the other person, for that 
is what good manners are. They are consideration 
for others. When you see Mrs. Jones coming down 
the street remember only that you want to show 
her respect and kindly feeling, and before you know 
it, off will come that thoroughbred hat. Make 


An Easter Butterfly Box 
By Nellie M. Pairpoint 


HE box is made from a nine-inch square of 
paper, divided into thirds each way, and 
the corners cut out. Fold on the dotted lines. 
After the box is lightly creased into shape, it is 
smoothed out. The petals of half a wild rose 


are drawn on the oblongs at the end of each strip, 
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Easter Box Finished 
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Easter Box Patterns 





9Inch. Square. 
ccuccnrnsct cena eM Cut onfull lines 
Fold on dotted. lines. 
Tie corners. 


and two bands of color are added on the sides 
of the box. Two holes are punched in each sec- 
tion, and the box is laeed together with raffia, 
colored cord, or taffeta binding. 

The butterfly is drawn in a three-inch square, 
then cut out and colored on both sides. The one 
shown is a tiger swallow-tail. The ground color 
is a clear yellow, with black markings and fine 
blacks veins. On the under side the edge has 
three narrow black bands, instead of one heavy 
one, as the upper side has. The body is solid 
black on the head and thorax while the abdomen 
has a band of yellow on each side. 

This project may be used as an introduction 
to the study of butterflies in the nature course. 
Butterflies are not generally as well known as 
birds, and are equally interesting. The tiger 
swallow-tail is one of eight American species 
having elongated wings—“tails’—and is prob- 
ably the best known to most people. 

The flowers on this box may be made a deli- 
cate pink, with yellow centers, and the colored 
bands round the sides may be a light pink and 
slightly deeper shade of green. If the corners 
are tied with white taffeta binding, a most at- 
tractive box will be made, so dainty in color 
that it suggests the spirit of early spring itself. 
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yourself do the new mannerly thing, however hard, 
for a few times; and after that, habit will take care 
of it for you. It will be part of you, and you will 
feel no more conscious of it than you are of your 
shoes. A thoroughbred wears good manners quite 
as easily as he wears good clothes.” 


Conversation 


As Mrs. Ames said, a thoroughbred is always 
known by his manners. Good manners, like good 
clothes, should be plain and quiet without any 
gaudy trimmings (such as the red band on the 
plaid hat) to call attention to themselves, for good 
manners are not concerned with themselves. They 
are but one way of showing consideration for other 
people. 

Can you think of little everyday signs by which 
boys and girls show themselves to be thorough- 
breds? A girl does not lift her hat on the street; 
but it is just as important that she bow pleas- 
antly, and smile, and speak a cheery “Good-morn- 
ing” or “How-do-you do.” “Thank you” and “If 
you please” should be so much a part of us that 
they come out of our mouths at the proper time 
without our stopping to think. 

What do you think of a child’s occupying a rock- 
er and leaving the straight chair for Mother or 
Father or a guest? Have you noticed that Father 
rises when a lady comes into the room, or when she 
rises to leave? Why? What should a courteous 
child do at such a time? What does the mannerly 
child say if he must pass in front of another 
person? 

The other day when there were callers Alice 
stood by her mother’s chair five minutes, waiting 
for a chance to ask if she might go out to play. 
Why did she have to wait so long? Would she 
interrupt? What does this tell you about her? 

A shy man called at Mrs. Smith’s door upon an 
errand. When Mrs. Smith opened 
the door, five children came running 
and stood about her and stared at 
the shy man. What was wrong? 

Sometimes it happens that what 
we think are good manners are just 
sham. Amanda went to a party 
one day. She had a new dress, new 
shoes, new coat, and new hat. She 


was so polite to everyone that 
people said: “What beautiful 
manners!” 


When Amanda reached home she 
took off her new hat and coat and 
threw them down on chairs, and 
kicked off her shoes because they 
hurt; and she had a big hole in her 
stocking! Then, I’m sorry to say, 
she took off her beautiful manners 
and threw them to the four winds! 
When Mother asked her to put away 
her things she said: “Oh, you do 
it! I’m tired.” When she found 
her brother reading the book she 
wanted she jerked it from him with 
a rude: “Give me my book!” 

Was she a thoroughbred? She 
had put on “company manners” at 
the party. A thoroughbred cannot 
take off his manners like his 
clothes: they are part of him. A 
thoroughbred is mannerly, first of 
all, at home. 

There are gold rings, and imita- 
tion gold rings. Which is the 
thoroughbred like? Why? In eith- 
er case, how can you tell the imita- 
tion from the one that is pure gold? 

Do you know what we call chil- 
dren who do rude and thoughtless 
things? (Goops.) And who wants 
to be a Goop? 

Perhaps it may happen with us, 
as with David, that we’d like to do 
the mannerly thing; the thorough- 
bred wish is in our hearts, but it 
makes us feel “so silly.” It embar- 
rasses us. How can we overcome 
this feeling? (By “turning off the 
lights,” as Mrs. Ames said.) 
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Correlations 
BLACKBOARD Morro. 


“Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way.” 
Distinguish between politeness such as the little 

girl showed at the party (“company manners”) 
and real politeness which is kindness to, respect 
and consideration for, other people. What is the 
idea behind the lifted hat, one may ask the chil- 
dren. It is respect shown by an outward sign. 
The politeness in picking up dropped articles for 
another is kindness. Politeness is real only when 
it is inner kindness coming to the surface. Have 
the children memorize the verse. Call attention 
to little acts of consideration. Ask why they are 
polite. Mother. wishes her boy to run on an er- 
rand. If he goes with a frown on his face, ill- 
naturedly, is he serving her in a kindly way? Is 
he polite? 
WRITING. 


Base a lesson upon the motto on the board, and 
allow the children to take their papers home. 


DRILL. 


“If a lady on the street, 
Or an aged man I meet, 
From my head my cap I take, 
And a bow like this I make.” 

Play that the schoolroom is a park. Let all the 
boys and girls strolling about in the park meet. 
Let the boys lift their hats, the girls speak cor- 
dially. Later, when it is no longer an embarrass- 
ing procedure, let one boy and girl meet and greet 
each other properly. Teach the boys to take the 
hat entirely from their heads as they say, “From 
my head my cap I take.” Teach them that it looks 
like a grudging respect merely to touch the cap or 
to stir it on the head. 

(Continued on page 95) 





“SHOEING THE BAY MARE”—By Landseer 
NOTE: Paste the picture on a card and let pupils take turnsin examining it. Place card on the 


blackboard ledge near blackboard reading lesson. 














Language and Reading Picture Lesson 


By Maude M. Grant 


Author of “Windmills and Wooden Shoes,” “The Pleasant Land of 
Play” and “Pastime Stories for Boys and Girls” 


Blackboard Lesson 


This is a picture of a blacksmith shop. 

The mare has lost a shoe. 

Her master has brought her to the blacksmith 
shop. 

The blacksmith will make a shoe for her. 

He will make an iron shoe. 

Horses wear iron shoes. 

The iron shoes keep their hoofs from splitting. 

The blacksmith will nail the iron shoe on the hoof 
of the pretty little mare. 


Teacher’s Story of the Picture 


Were you ever in a blacksmith shop? This pic- 
ture of the blacksmith shop was painted by an 
artist named Sir Edwin Landseer. He has paint- 
ed many beautiful pictures of animals. This pic- 
ture is called “Shoeing the Bay Mare.” 

The blacksmith is a busy man. He makes shoes 
for horses. He puts tires on wagons. He has a 
forge. In the forge he heats the iron red hot. 
Then he can bend and shape it as he wants. He 
hammers and pounds the horseshoes into shape. 
The blacksmith wears a leather apron. He takes 
the horse’s hoof in his lap. He scrapes and pares 
the hoof. It does not hurt the horse, for a horse’s 
hoofs are a good deal like our fingernails, only 
much thicker. It does not hurt us to cut our 
nails. 

Then with long, sharp horseshoe nails the black- 
smith fastens the shoe on the horse’s hoof. See 
how patiently the good horse stands while the 
blacksmith nails on the shoe. 


Questions 


Is this picture light or dark? Is 
the blacksmith shop a light place or 
a dark place? Why is it dark? 
2 vom where do you think ‘the light 
on the horse and the blacksmith 
comes? What did you see when you 
went into a blacksmith shop? 

How many animals do you see in 
the picture? Name them. Did you 
ever see a donkey? How does a 
donkey differ from a horse? What 
kind of dog is the one in the pic- 
ture? Do you think he is a friend 
of the mare? How does the mare 
look? Is she thin or fat? Does she 
look well fed? Does she look well 
taken care of? How can you tell? 


What kind of apron does the 
blacksmith wear? Why does he 
wear a leather apron? Is it warm 
in the blacksmith shop? What is 


there about the blacksmith in this 
picture that makes us think it is not 
cold in his shop? Is the blacksmith 
a large man or a small man? What 
can you say about his arm and 
hand? 

Is the blacksmith kind to animals? 
How can you tell? 

What has the donkey on his head? 


(A bridle.) What has he on his 
back? (A saddle.) What are stir- 
ups? Do you see a stirrup on the 


donkey? 

What do we call the horse’s feet? 
What do we call the donkey’s feet? 
What do we call the dog’s feet? 

Of what is the wall of the black- 
smith shop made? What is a black- 
smith shop sometimes called? (A 
smithy.) What happens when the 
blacksmith strikes the hot iron with 
his hammer? What is the black- 


smith’s stone table .called? (An 
anvil.) Why is the anvil made of 
stone? 


Do you like this picture? Why? 

















A Rhyme 


“Blacksmith, shoe my horse, please do, 

He will be lame if he has no shoe.” 

“Shoe your horse? Of course I will; 

Here, pretty mare, stand still, stand still!” 


Suggestions 


Use patterns and have the children cut horse- 
shoes. Print on them “Good Luck.” 

Draw a picture of a blacksmith shop. Put into 
it a horse, a dog, and the blacksmith. 

Teach six lines from Longfellow’s “The Village 
Blacksmith.” 


“Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands.” 


Bring a real horseshoe and some horseshoe nails 
to school. Examine them. Of what is the horse- 
shoe made? Where do we get iron? 

How can iron be bent? 

How many shoes does one horse need? 
horses need how many shoes? 

Cut a horse free-hand and cut four small horse- 
shoes for it. 

Find a picture of a horse. Cut it out and mount 
it, and on the back of the card write a story about 
a horse. 


Three 


An April Nature Study Lesson 

THE BLOODROOT 

By Virginia Baker 
HETHER she smiles or weeps, springtime is 
always welcome, for she is certain to bring 


us many gifts, none of which is more admired than 
the frail and beautiful bloodroot. 


this delicate flower growing in the rich soil of 
rocky, open woodlands, and you cannot fail to re- 
gret that its beauty is so short-lived, the petals 
lasting only two or three days at most and often 
flying away on the wings of the wind in a much 
shorter period of time. 









Bloodroot—Wide Awake 


You will find--- 
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The bloodroot is easily recognized by its snowy, 
oblong petals, its many yellow stamens, and the 
acrid orange-red juice of its roots and stems. It 
is a scentless flower belonging to the poppy family, 
and is common from Nova Scotia to Minnesota, ex- 
tending southward. It blooms in April and May. 

At first the leaf is closely wrapped about the bud 
and remains in this position until the air becomes 
mild enough to allay all fears of a chill. Then it 
unfolds and releases the scape which reaches boldly 
upward crowned with its dainty blossom. 

The leaf of the bloodroot is rounded and palmate- 
lobed and, after the flower has disappeared, rapid- 
ly develops, becoming large and much divided. 
Bloodroot grows only from seeds, therefore we 
should handle it with the greatest care or, better 
still, refrain from handling it at all. Careless 
handling may result in its extermination, and we 
should indeed be sorry to lose sight of its pure, 
sweet face forever. 

Indians have used the juice of the bloodroot as 
a stain for the skin, and as a dye to color the 
grasses and quills of their fancy baskets. It was 
known in early days as Indian Paint. 

Bloodroot is one of the blossoms which the So- 
ciety for the Preservation of Native New England 
Plants urges people to protect. 


Questions 


1. What does springtime always bring us? 2. 
Which of its gifts is generally admired? 3. In 
what places does bloodroot grow? 4. How long 
does the flower last? 5. How can you easily recog- 
nize the bloodroot? 6. Has the bloodroot any odor? 
7. To what family does it belong? 8. Where is it 
common? 9. When does it bloom? 10. How is 
the bud protected? 11. When does the leaf unfold? 
12. What does it release? 138. What is the appear- 
ance of the leaf? 14. What happens to it after 
the flower disappears? 15. From what does the 
bloodroot grow? How should we handle it, and 
why? 16. Why was bloodroot once called Indian 
Paint? 17. What society is endeavoring to protect 
the bloodroot? 


A Reading Lesson 
THE BLOODROOCT - 


Bloodroot comes in April. 
It is a pure white wild flower with a yellow center. 
There is a reddish juice in its stems and root. 
This juice looks like blood. 

It gives the plant its odd name. 

The Indians used to paint their skin with the juice. 





Poem to Memorize 
THE BLOODROOT 


April rain and April sun 
Whispered low, “Come, little one.” 
Bloodroot answered, soft and clear, 
“Look, dear April, I am here.” 


Leafy wrap she threw aside, 
Stood erect, in modest pride; 
Sweet her white face to behold, 
Beautiful her heart of gold. 


But the rough wind, in his play, 
All her petals bore away; 

For she was a fragile thing, 
This pale beauty of the spring! 


Then her leaves cried boldly, “We 
Strong and resolute will be.’ 

So they grew, and soon were seen 
Large, and many-lobed, and green. 


Well they and the rootstocks knew 

That from seeds the flowers grew, 

So they labored all day long 

That the seed-pods might be strong. 


Children who a bloodroot see, 
Should of it most careful be, 
For if injured quick it dies, 
Nevermore to please our eyes. 
Virginia Baker. 
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People sometimes called the flower Indian Paint. 

The bloodroot, like hepatica, grows from seeds. 

Do not handle bloodroot. 

If you do you may hurt the flower. 

Hurt flowers cannot go to seed. 

Bloodroot’s buds are wrapped tightly in leaves. 

The leaves protect the buds from the chilly spring 
air. 

When it grows warm the leaves unfold. 

Then the flower springs up at the end of a stalk. 

Bloodroot does not last long. 

The rough spring winds soon blow its pretty petals 
away. 

Look for bloodroot in open, rocky woodlands 


A Plea for Sincerity 


OW that is the only reason why I don’t like to 

visit school,” said a mother to me as we took 
leave of a first grade. “I get so tired hearing 
from the teacher about ‘how bright and interesting 
John is! What a joy and comfort he is to me! 
Such an unusual child!’ Pooh! He is no brighter 
than lots of other children in that room, I can see. 
He’s just an ordinary boy; why does Miss Brown 
think she must praise him so inordinately?” 

I could see Miss Brown’s viewpoint. John, com- 
ing from a home of extraordinary culture, with 
parents both professional people, had a background 
of experience which, coupled with a naturally keen 
intellect and strong personality, made him interest- 
ing and a comfort. The mother had had only him, 
so she could not see how he stood out among chil- 
dren who had not had his advantages. 

On the other hand, John was no more than he 
should have been, considering those advantages. 
His rather unusual mother had the true perspective 
—he was no paragon to her. He was just normal, 
and she resented his over-appraisal. 

I wondered if mothers frequently go away from 
school with the impression that we teachers have 
been trying to make them feel good rather than try- 
ing to give a just opinion of their children’s work. 
Do mothers think that we are lacking sincerity? 
Perhaps we need to remember, in our estimates, 
that what would be wonderful progress for under- 
nourished, unhappily environed Fred, would be only 
ordinary progress for the more fortunate John. 











































Bloodroot—Fast Asleep 
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Picture Study—“By the River” 


Ba NE of the qualities which is 

m found in all good pictures is 
that of well-planned com- 
position. By composition 
we mean the pleasing ar- 
rangement of the various 
lines and areas in a picture 
which gives it a well-balanced 
and unified appearance. 

Artists who have made a study of com- 
position are able to use its laws to express 
certain thoughts or sentiments in their 
pictures. If an artist desires to give the 
feeling of strength and repose to his paint- 
ing he will use many vertical and horizon- 
tal lines in it. Such lines help to give a 
quiet or static quality to a picture. If, on 
the other hand, the artist wishes to give 
the impression of gayety, excitement, or 
motion, he makes use of many curved or 
looped lines in his general composition. 

Practically all of our worth-while pic- 
tures have been built up over a structure 
of carefully planned composition lines, 
because no amount of clever painting or 
good detail work can make up for a poor- 
ly arranged picture. 

Value or tonal arrangement is also a 
very important consideration in the study 
of pictures. In looking at some pictures 





you probably often feel that the various 







It is called “By the River.” 


The French artist, Henri Lerolle, has 
painted a picture that you will surely like. 


We first see two French peasant women 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


Questions to Answer 


What do you see first when you look 
at this picture? What are they doing? 
Who is carrying the little baby? What 
is the other woman doing? Who do you 
think she is? 

Where do you think these peasant 
women are going? What have they 
been doing? Do you think that they 
are happy? Are they dressed in very 
expensive clothes? Why not? 

What can you see farther back in the 
picture? Why do you think that the 
trees and man and cows are indistinct? 
What time of day must it be? Would 
you like to be by this river? What can 
you see far off in the distance? 

What in this picture is most interest- 
ing to you? Why? Do you think that 
this would be a good picture to own? 
Have you ever seen other pictures of 
French peasants? Do you remember 
who painted them? 





masses of dark and light are well dis- 
tributed, and then again you may see a 
picture in which some one spot is too far 


“BY THE RIVER’ 






cause all of this part of the picture is in sil- 
houette and shadow, and the coloring is that 
of a soft sunset. 

The upright lines of the trees carry our 


out of the picture or too large for the rest. 
If the picture that you are studying gives 
you a sense that it is well balanced and 
that it has tones that blend fairly well 
from dark to light, then you can be sure 
that it is a restful picture, at least as far 
as tone and composition are concerned. | 

Henri Lerolle must have been a great 
lover of art and one who instinctively used 
both good composition and value schemes 
in his paintings, because practically all of 
his work is exceptionally fine in these fea- 
tures. 

His good use of composition in “By the 
River’ is evident. , The vertical lines of 
the trees and figures crossed by the hori- 
zontal lines of the hills and river, give the 
desired static or quiet effect needed. On 
the other hand, in order to soften any 
possible effect of stiffness’ or rigidity, Le- 
rolle has made use of the slightly curved 
line of the shore slanting down toward the 
figures, the lines of the path, and the for- 
ward bend of the woman who is carrying 
the bag. In this way he has retained the 
power and strength caused by the vertical 
and horizontal. lines, but has softened this 
impression by the “transition” lines of the 
shore, path, and figure, thus adding an 
element of restfulness and relaxation. 

(Continued on page 102) 










going home after the day’s work. As soon 
‘as we look at them we notice the chubby lit- 
tle baby who is being carried by his mother. 
See how straight he sits, breathing in the 
cool evening air and looking about him. See 
how the mother gazes down fondly at him as 
she walks along. The other woman is carry- 
ing home a heavy sack thrown over her 
shoulder. 

After we have looked at the women and 
the little baby, our eye is attracted to the fig- 
ure of the man and the cows in the back- 
ground, and the two tall beech trees near 
them. We know that it must be evening be- 





eye to the hills and foliage in the back- 
ground and to the wide gleaming river be- 
neath them. The artist who painted this 
picture arranged these figures and trees so 
that they would lead our eyes from one part 
to another in an easy manner. 

As we look at this painting we feel that we 
would like to be there by the broad river, and 
see these two contented women and the hap- 
py little baby. Pictures like this one are good 
to hang on our walls because they are quiet 
and restful as well as interesting. The orig- 
inal of this painting is in the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston. 









EDITORIAL NOTE:—The cover on this month’s issue of NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS is a reproduction of-the masterpiece “By the River” 
by Lerolle. Mount the cover on a mat and hang it on the wall in your schoolroom. Then, mount the “Questions to‘Answer” on cardboard, and place be 


neath the cover. The story of “By the River” printed in large type can be pasted on a card and given to the children for a silent reading lesson. 



































River” 











Then distribute the miniature reproductions and 








“By the 
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Pictures to Use 


DIRECTIONS 
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Mukuntuweap—“The Place Where God Dwells” 


By EMMA TOLMAN EAST 


HERE may be nothing new under the 

sun—but once in a while something hith- 

erto unknown to the inhabitants of this 

age-old footstool furnishes a sensation 
and a thrill as deep and as soul-satisfying as 
though it had just sprung, freshly-shaped, from 
the laps of the gods. Just off the beaten path 
of travel, hidden perhaps by hill or valley or 
mesa, some of the fairest gems in Nature’s 
jewel box lie waiting for the world to come 
and worship and wonder. 

About the same distance south of Salt Lake 
City as Yellowstone is to the north lies a magic 
ring beginning with Mukuntuweap, “the place 
where God dwells,” known to us as Zion Can- 
yon National Park. Beyond it, in an irregular 
circle, connected with lesser wonders, the 
world’s greatest natural marvels have hidden 
through the centuries, waiting the time when 
curious thousands would stand at last, hushed 
and humbled, awestruck and reverent, before 
the results of Nature’s painstaking artistry 
through uncounted ages. 

This region may be reached now in various 
ways. From Salt Lake City one may go almost 
due south by rail to Marysvale, thence by motor 
stage around the scenic circle, returning either 
by Marysvale or going out by way of Lund, on 
the western edge of the district. Also one may 
go to Marysvale by automobile over surpris- 
ingly good roads. Another way that is sure 
to be popular is to leave Salt Lake City in 
the evening for Cedar City, via Lund. One ar- 
rives in through Pullmans at the end of the 
rails about mid-morning the next day. Thisis 
the trip taken by President Harding a short 
time before his death, his party being the first 
to ride over the new branch between Lund and 
Cedar City, where the President drove the gold- 
en spike that marked the completion of the road. 

From Cedar City the circle takes one south 
to Zion Canyon National Park, still southward 
from there through Kaibab National Forest in 
Arizona to the North Rim of the Grand Canyon, 
thence north and a little east to Bryce Canyon 


National Monument, west from there to Cedar | 
Breaks and back to Cedar City. ai 


The distances between points of interest are 








Photo from Utah Photo Materials Co., Salt Lake City 
Bryce Canyon—Towering Pedestals and Gigantic Statuary . 


somewhat greater than they are in the Yellow- 
stone circle and the trip takes a day or two 
longer, even when made on schedule time—but 
to observe schedule time in this wonderful 
southern field, to rush from point to point be- 
fore the brain has time to digest or even prop- 
erly register the unbelievable impressions it 


quiet had succeeded chaos, the rivers that took 
their way down from the heights bit deep into 
the confusion piled on every side. Waters have 
risen and receded again and again, the storms 
and floods of the centuries, with delicate, per- 
sistent fingers, have cut and carved and chis- 
eled great areas of amenable stone into strange 





“The Silent City’—Bryce Canyon, with Its Weird Architectural Formations 


receives, is little short of criminal. You may 
get the high lights of the trip on schedule time, 
but to know the region and love it and study it 
and enjoy it you must linger for a little in the 
odd corners that lure you with their silent in- 
vitations. 

This great wonderland was slow in being dis- 
covered by the outside world and until recently 
accommodations have not been adequate for a 
large number of visitors or for those who 
demand a certain amount of luxury. Now, 
however, with a delightful modern hotel 
at Cedar City—El Escalante, named for a 
Spanish padre who visited the region and 
preached to the Indians long before the 
Colonies signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—with luxurious and up-to-the- 
minute Camps at Zion and Bryce, with 
others only a little less so at the North 
Rim and at the V. T. Ranch in Kaibab Na- 
tional Forest, he is a confirmed grouch in- 
deed who will not be more than satisfied. 

To realize the infinite variety of this 
vast district one must catch just a glimpse 
of its geological history—history that was 
many millions of years in the making. 
Once upon a time the waters of ancient 
Lake Bonneville swept practically all the 
country from Pocatello, Idaho, to Cedar 
City in southwestern Utah—the different 
shore lines of its long and varied career 
plainly showing on the mountain sides in 
many places. Here the Ice Age caught a 
world of red sandstone and held it in its 
crushing grip, here a succeeding period 
piled white strata on top of the red. Here 
the earth was ripped and torn by volcanic 
forces, part of the old lake bottom up- 
heaved and stood on edge, the whole coun- 
try burned and omnes with boiling lava 
and hot sands. 

_ Through: -all ‘these various “layers, after 





and beautifu: figures—figures so gigantic as to 
fill us with awe, so related to our own life and 
its modern activities as to seem impossible, 
weird, uncanny. 

After entering the district one is governed 
somewhat by roads, by stages and by time ta- 
bles. Undoubtedly, to get its true value, one 
should see Cedar Breaks first, but that is not. 
possible without a good deal of extra travel, 
whichever way one goes in. 

Zion Canyon, sixty-four miles from Cedar 
City, is the newest of the National Parks and 
one of the most beautiful examples of deep ero- 
sion in the world. It is constantly compared 
with Yosemite—“Yosemite done in oils,” some- 
one has said, referring to the brilliant colors it. 
flaunts—but Yosemite, bearing the footprints 
of tremendous glaciers, is not entirely an ero- 
sive canyon, while Zion has been literally whit- 
tled away by the constant washing of the Rio 
Virgin, down through a thousand feet of white 
sandstone and still down through another two 
thousand feet of red—meeting on its way every 
varying shade between, until the sunlight that 
penetrates to its depths shines on pinks and 
purples and grays and lavenders, yes, even on 
blacks and murky browns. 

The canyon is half a mile wide, a little more 
than that in depth in most places, and ten miles 
long. It twists and winds with the vagaries of 
the sculpturing river. Now narrowing, now 
widening, it creeps finally into a twenty-foot 
gorge, barely wide enough for the river. To 
explore it further one must mount a horse and 
take the dashing water-path upward. If no 
boulders have washed down to trip your mount 
and no sudden storm traps you with its ava- 
lanche of water from the surrounding plateau, 
you will win to the heights just south of Cedar 
Breaks. Most persons, however, without court- 


-, ing danger are satisfied with the beauty of the 
- green-carpeted canyon and the majésty of its 
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Photo from Utah Photo Materials Co, 
“Leafy Aisles”—Kaibab National Forest 





towering walls and truncated forma- 
tions. 

The new Camp harmonizes with 
the landscape and, while ministering 
to the physical, strikes no discordant 
note artistically. Attractive cottages 
of a new and pleasing design insure 
both comfort and privacy; the main 
pavilion contains offices and dining 
room and its friendly lounge pro- 
motes comradeship. Somewhat be- 
yond is the public auto camp for 
those driving their own cars. 

Southward from Zion, through the 
rich farm country whose semi-trop- 
ical fruits have earned it the name 
of “Dixie,” the road takes its way to 
Kaibab National Forest, the most 
beautiful stretch of timber in Amer- 
ica, if not in the world. Emerson 
Hough wrote of it as “the Presi- 
dent’s Forest” and it is stately and 
dignified enough to merit the title. 
Kaibab—“mountain lying down”—is 
a high inclined plateau, locally 
know as Buckskin Mountain, up 
which one climbs by gentle grades through 
fifty miles of ideal woodland. As one leaves 
the desert behind and climbs to higher levels 
the character of the timber changes but that of 
the forest itself never. It is always marvel- 
ously free of undergrowth, of burned areas and 
of dead trees. One thinks of leafy temples 
and church aisles in connection with it. 

The deer of the forest are famous—and 
tragic—while the large gray-black squirrels 
with tufted, prominent ears and white, plumy 
tails are unknown elsewhere. 

The Kaibab extends to the very edge of the 
North Rim of the Grand Canyon in Arizona, so 
that one comes on the great defile almost un- 
aware at Bright Angel Point, 1,300 feet higher 
than the South Rim. No matter how often it is 
seen, from which rim or from what angle, the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado always inspires 
the same feeling of reverent awe, almost of 
superstitious fear, in the visitor. He may not 
think it beautiful—sometimes it is too tremen- 
dous, too menacing, to be admired—but he 
never fails to pay it the tribute of wordless 
wonder, with quickened heartbeat and short- 
ened breath. 
> From Bright Angel Camp many trips up and 
down the rim may be made—some by motor, 
‘some by horse, some on foot and one (to Cape 
Royal via the Cliff Dwellings) requires a guide, 
camp outfit and several days. One may even 
take a trail down the side of the canyon to the 


The Portals of Zion Canyon National Park—From 
the Left: 








bottom, cross the raging Colorado on a suspen- 
sion bridge swung high in air and then, after 
doing the variety of things that await the ad- 
venturer, climb Bright Angel Trail to the South 
Rim and the hospitality of beautiful Hotel El 
Tovar. 

It is easy to say “North of the Grand Canyon 
lies Bryce Canyon National Monument,” but 
who can describe the beauty and the fascina- 
tion of the ride back through the forest aisles 
of Kaibab, across the desert of Kanab, up 
through an irrigated valley and over the “di- 
vide” into the escarped canyons of the pictur- 
esque Sevier River? 

The desert clutches you with its silent pow- 
er, releasing you only to the spell of an unex- 
pected oasis or the witchery of a river-rent 
gorge. 

But everything pales before the wild orgy of 
color in Red Canyon which forms an appropri- 
ate gateway for Bryce and should prepare one 
for it—but doesn’t. Erosion through brilliant 
red sandstone strata, unrelieved by a single 
touch of white, has left a flaming scar for 
miles across a wild and windswept landscape. 
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takes you to its heart, bathes you with its 
beauty, uplifts you with its glory, humbles you 
with its perfection, envelopes you in an atmos- 
phere of romance. 

Here are Civil War ladies with pantaletted 
children clinging to crinolined skirts; there a 
reverent group of figures moves slowly, under 
a passing cloud, toward a rosy temple outlined 
against the sky. At one side is Queen Victoria, 
seemingly modeled from a familiar photograph, 
and a little apart Napoleon stands, as lonely 
as at St. Helena. Far below, a whole congre- 
gation of white-robed penitents kneel before a 
blood-red shrine. Nowhere is there anything 
grotesque, scarcely even a touch of the humor- 
ous anywhere. It is all holy, sacred, superbly 
beautiful. 

Because of the height of the monoliths on 
which the figures stand it is hard to realize 
that this great, outspread display is, in reality, 
a canyon—it seems at first glance merely a 
broad, shallow saucer from whose center the 
pedestals rise. But this saucer is a thousand 
feet deep with almost sheer sides whose descent 
still calls for steady nerves and clever foot 
work. Once down, however, one re- 
alizes the depth of the basin he had 

































The Three Wise Men, The 
Watchman, East Temple 


Temples, minarets, towers, mono- 
liths, shapes grotesque and beau- - 
tiful rise on every side, until you 
feel that to go further or to at- 
tempt to see anything else would 
be an anticlimax, an utter waste 
of effort. 

But you do go on—out of the 
canyon, through a straggling, 
restful forest and onto a mesa 
that would be utterly uninterest- 
ing if it were not for upflung 
peaks on the far horizon. Sud- 
denly your car stops, the ground 
opens at your feet and there, in 
the greatest Amphitheatre of Art 
in the world, is a titanic display 
of outdoor statuary spread out be- 
fore you. Aisle on aisle and row 
on row, extending for miles into 
the dim distance, are gigantic fig- 
ures of historic and sacred sub- 
jects, carved in gleaming white, 
mounted on monoliths of red sand- 
stone hundreds of feet in height. 

The grandeur of the Grand 
Canyon is forgotten, the flaming 
fantasy of Red Canyon fades from 
the mind. There is only one thing 
in the world worth while at that 
moment—glorious, inimitable, in- 
describable Bryce Canyon, which 





thought so shallow, the height of the 
red monoliths and the power of what- 
ever force carved them into those 
great, upstanding blocks, hundreds 
of feet high, that support the more 
delicate erosions in the softer white 
sandstone above. 

As the sun moves across the sky 
and the light sweeps from section to 
section of the amphitheatre, entirely 
different aspects of the display are 
presented. With the adequate and 
delightful accommodations now af- 
forded at Bryce, one should not hurry 
but remain to see the canyon by ear- 
liest morning light, by the setting 
sun and, above all, by the moonlight 
which bathes the whole with a mys- 
terious, alluring beauty no brush can 
ever paint, no language ever portray. 
» Perhaps, if the truth were told, no 
one ever entirely leaves Bryce Can- 


(Continued on page 83) 
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Wonders of Bryce Canyon—A Multitude of Figures Carved from Purest 


White, Mounted on Monoliths of Red 
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| ' The Brown Thrasher 


UR brown thrasher possesses 

but few rivals among the song- 
sters of the bird world in this 
country. Of course in this 
particular, he does not excel 
such a species as the mocking 
bird, which, as a matter of fact, 
outclasses all other birds in 
our fauna in so far as its song 
goes. 

Anyone who has paid attention to our birds 
in their native habitat knows a brown thrasher 
the moment that he sees it. This bird is a 
most elegant creature. Trim to a fault in fig- 
ure, he has a length of about eleven inches. His 
color is a rich brown above, and a creamish- 
buff below, streaked lengthwise with narrow 
arrow-shaped dashes of a darker shade. His 
rounded tail is longer than his wings, the lat- 
ter being somewhat short for a bird of his size. 

Although there may be nothing in a name, 
still it is surely highly desirable in the case of 
any particular species of birds that the name 
most universally used should be employed by 
as many people as possible. No attention, 
however, has been paid to this so far as the 
brown thrasher is concerned. Even such an 
authority as Audubon labels his plate of the 
species the “Ferruginous Mocking Bird,” while 
in the descriptive text he refers to it only as 
the brown thrush or thrasher, and in one in- 
stance as the ferruginous thrush. In other 
works we find it described under the name of 
the red mavis, the brown thrush, the fox-color- 
ed thrush, the sandy mocker or sandy mocking 
bird, the song thrush, and some five or six 
other names. It is to be hoped that some time 
in the future all of these “other names” may 
become obsolete, and that the species will be 
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known as the brown thrasher. As a matter of 
fact, this bird is not a “thrush” at all. 

It is generally supposed that the name 
“thrasher” originated because someone com- 
pared the vigorous manner in which the bird 
frequently wags its tail from side to side—or, 
to a less extent, up and down—to the tool em- 
ployed in threshing out ripe grain on the floor 
of a barn. It surely is a most senseless com- 
parison. 

Our economic bird lovers will tei you that 
the brown thrasher is a most useful bird, in so 
far as the interests of the farmers are con- 
cerned, for it feeds principally upon the bugs, 
beetles, caterpillars, and grasshoppers that 
feed on the products of our farms and gar- 
dens. On the other hand, the brown thrasher 
is very fond of certain small fruits, as cur- 
rants, raspberries, and the like; but surely he 
is welcome to them. The value of the amount 
of fruit that he consumes is as nothing com- 
pared to what a brown thrasher means to us 
in nature, or to what it gives to us in its mar- 
velous song. 

This song must be heard to be appreciated, 
as any attempt to describe it in words is in- 
adequate. Audubon, in expressing his in- 
ability to do this, records his failure in these 
words: “But, alas! it is impossible for me to 
convey to you the charms of the full song of 
the brown thrush (brown thrasher); you must 
go to its own woods and there listen to it.” 

The nest is usually built fairly close to the 
ground; in rare ‘instances actually upon the 
ground. The* pair invariably selects some 
bush or tree more or less secluded, though I 
have seen the brown thrasher build on top of 
a rail fence or at the crossing of several of the 
rails in a fence; but I have always been of the 





The Brown Thrasher 


By DR. R. W. SHUFELDT 


opinion that only first-year birds committed 
this injudicious act. Old thrashers are very 
careful to choose the most unfrequented loca- 
tions possible. The nest is loosely put to- 
gether, the chief materials employed being 
fine twigs, the slenderest parts of some root- 
lets, a little hair, and different kinds of dried 
leaves. Feathers are often used in the lining. 

Usually five eggs, which are oval in shape, 
make up the clutch. They are either a pale 
buff in color, or a light greenish shade; in 
either event they are always thickly marked 
with fine reddish-brown speckles, evenly dis- 
tributed over the entire shell. Once in a while 
we may find a brown thrasher’s egg where the 
speckles have formed a wreath at its big end, 
but not often. Many a set of eggs affords food 
for snakes, especially for the black snakes, or 
for such mammals as raccoons, opossums, red 
squirrels, or other robbers among the smaller 
denizens of the forest or hedgerows. 

When the nest of the brown thrasher is ap- 
proached, particularly when it is investigated 
and the eggs or young are handled, the pair 
that owns the nest, as well as others near by, 
resent the intrusion or meddling in the most 
forceful manner that you can imagine. They 
scold and fly at you in no uncertain way, often 
striking you in the face, or making attempts 
to thrust their beaks into your eyes. Their 
courage has no limit, and the pair will keep 
after you until you are well away from the 
nest. 

Brown thrashers follow the usual migrations 
in the spring and autumn of all of the other 
smaller passerine birds, and they are among 
the earliest arrivals in the North in the spring. 
It is one of the joys of life to catch the song of 

(Continued on page 103) 
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A Sewing Project for April 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


Author of “The Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts” 


SS) N many counties there is a do- 
fee, mestic art director whose duty 
| is to visit the rural schools and 
| to organize sewing classes or 
| clubs. She outlines the work, 
adapting the projects to the 
needs of the community and to 
| the available materials. The 
/ results are especially satisfac- 

tory when the mothers and 
teacher work with the class. 

The girls are taught how to know the value 
and characteristics of different textiles, and 
how to discover undesirable imitations and 
substitutes. For example, the girls learn that 
the threads of gingham are dyed before the 
fabric is woven. Therefore both sides of the 
material are usually alike. If a bit is raveled 
the thread will show a uniform color through- 
out its length. 

Calico and percale are dyed in the piece after 
being woven. The threads vary in color when 
pulled from the piece. Sometimes the dye does 
not penetrate where the threads cross. This 
explains why calicoes and percales fade more 
readily than do ginghams. 

The dots in swiss should be embroidered or 
woven in the fabric; the cheap grades fre- 
quently have dots of paste. 

The inferior quality of cotton goods is often 
disguised by the use of starches or glues. Cot- 
ton fabrics that are too stiff and glossy should 
not be purchased. A piece of cotton goods that 
tears lengthwise very easily will not give good 
service. 

The girls are encouraged to make use of 
sugar and flour sacks and to utilize the unworn 
portions of old garments. Men’s shirts are 
often discarded because the sleeves and collars 
are worn, yet the remainder of the cloth is firm 
and well worth remaking. 

The photograph shows a large kitchen apron 
made from a discarded shirt. The only mate- 
rials purchased for this apron were 4 yards of 
rickrack baid at 2 cents a yard; and a spool of 
No. 50 thread, only part of which was used. 
The drawings show the shape of each section 





of the apron, with the di- 
mensions. 

To prepare the material, 
carefully rip both underarm 
seams and also the lower 
hems of both the front and 
the back. Remove the sleeves 
by carefully ripping the 
seams of the armholes. Next, 
rip the sleeve seams, and 
then rip the back section 
from the yoke. 

Press the goods to remove 
the wrinkles, the creases of 
the seams, and the hem edges. 

Cut a paper pattern (see 
Figures I, II, III, and IV). 
Fold the back section of the 
shirt through the middle 
lengthwise; lay edge A of 
pattern (Figure I) exactly 
on the fold of the cloth. Pin 
carefully; cut. 

Cut the front pieces of 
shirt straight along the 
edges of the button and but- 
tonhole strips (see dotted 
line Figure V). Lay straight 
edge C of pattern (Figure II) 
on straight edge EF of cloth 
(Figure V), and cut the sides 
for the apron; one side from 
each shirt front. 

Figure III shows the pattern for one-half of 
bib. Make a lengthwise fold in top portion of 
the wider section of one of the shirt sleeves; 
lay the pattern edge D (Figure III) exactly on 
the fold of the cloth. Pin carefully; cut. 

Figure IV gives the pattern for the pocket. 
Cut one pocket from the shirt sleeve from 
which the bib has been cut. From the other 
sleeve plan to cut several long strips, about 214 
inches wide, to be used for the band. Try to 
have the seams which join these sections come 
under the bib. Cut the second pocket from re- 
mainder of cloth. 


Baste the edges B and C together. The edge 





that is straight should be 


held underneath with the 
bias edge on top or toward 
you as you sew, otherwise 
the seam is likely to be 
crooked and pulled out of 
shape. Sew seam either on 


the sewing machine or by 
hand, using a combination of 
three running stitches and 
a backstitch. 

Baste a ¥, inch hem around 
the apron, then baste rick- 
rack braid on the back of 
hem so that half of it ex- 
tends beyond the edge on the 
right side of apron. Stitch 
with two rows of machine 
stitching, placing them about 
VY inch apart (see Figure VI 
and Figure VII). 

In placing the band on the 
apron, pin the middle of the 
top edge of apron to the mid- 
dle of one long band edge so 
that the edges are even. 
Baste with short stitches. 
Turn in the other long edge 
of band inch; fold entire 
length of band through the 
middle. Baste folded edge 
down; stitch on machine or 
sew with overhanding stitch. 

Finish the bib edges with hem and rickrack 
braid, following the directions given above for 
finishing the edge of the apron. Do not put the 
rickrack below the point indicated by the dot- 
ted line in Figure III. Pin the bib in place. 
The dotted line (Figure III) should come just 
at the top fold of the band. Turn in edges of 
point just over the dotted line (Figure I) on 
front of apron. Stitch around the bib and 
across on the dotted line (Figure III). 

Finish the top of the pockets with a hem and 
rickrack braid. Pin the pockets in place; 
baste; then stitch. Be sure to tie all the ends 


* (Continued on page 103) 
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The Farmer % 
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—~ Illustroted by Doris L.Howard lig Ni | 





In the spring the —_ farmer 
Prepares his<7zu=s for seed; 
He “S=s the earth and makes it soft: 


This work is hard indeed. 









He plants his “@yand barley, 
QO ,oats.andDyyY 

That people and thot Gk Ww) as us. 
May all have food to eat. 


And when his 24k s have ripened 
He cuts them one and all. 

The farmers 0 is always full 

Of harvest in the fall. 


And so the busy farmer. 
Supplies the food we need, 
And, we appreciate his work, 
We're grateful.yes,indeed! 
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- Novel and Practical Bird Houses 


By~ FRANK I. SOLAR, Departmeni of Manual Training, Detroit 


IRDS have been known to build their 

nests in strange places. You no 
doubt have heard of the little wrens build- 
ing in old shoes, tin cans, derby hats, 
cigar boxes, and on fence posts. You will 
note in one of the pictures novel nesting 
places made of tin cans, a herring keg, 
and a heavy paper form covered by ce- 
ment. The little twigs tacked to the her- 
ring keg and those imbedded in the ce- 
ment add to the appearance of the house 
and provide a rustic effect that is attrac- 
tive to the birds. 

As martins live in colonies, many- 
roomed houses must be provided for them. 
The hole should be about 2!4 inches wide 
and 214 inches high and should be located 
about 34, inch up from the floor. The 
hole should not be on a level with the 
floor, because if it is, the clumsy little 
martins will roll out and drop to the 


ground where the cats will find them. 

Wrens can be attracted to build in 
houses sooner than any other variety of 
birds. The bird feeder and wren boxes 
shown in the upper left-hand corner are 
first made of wood and then covered with 
bark and twigs. Projects finished in this 
way require a great deal of careful work 
but their appearance in the garden is well 
worth the extra effort. 

The drawing gives complete detailed 
dimensions for a wren house. This house 
is so constructed that it can be nailed to 
the top of a clothesline post or anything 
else eight to twelve feet above the 
ground. One side, you will note, is hing- 
ed so that it can be opened for cleaning. 
Instead of hinges two brads on which to 
swing the side are driven through the 
front and back pieces into the side piece. 
At the bottom this side piece is held in 


place by two brads driven through the 
front and back pieces in such a way as to 
act as stops when the swinging side is 
pushed in. In line with the brads, two 
pegs are pushed through holes bored for 
them, and these prevent the swinging 
side from being opened except when de- 
sired. The screw eye acts as a knob. The 
house need be opened for cleaning but 
once a year. 

Use box lumber for making the house, 
and paint it to prevent the lumber from 
warping and cracking. 

Note: In order to assure mail reaching 
Mr. Solar promptly, all correspondence 
for him should be addressed to Mr. Frank 
I. Solar, 2572 Gainsborough Road, Rose- 
dale Park, R. F. D. No. 2, Redford, Michi- 
gan. No letters will be answered or in- 
formation given unless a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope is inclosed for reply. 
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The Letters of Rita and Her Uncle Albert 


Epitor’s Note: “Rita” is better known to the reading 
ublic as Gertrude Chandler Warner, author of The 
ouse of Delight, The Box Car Children, Star Stories 
for Little Folks, and many contributions to NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR and other educational and literary magazines. 
With her. sister, Frances Lester Warner, she wrote 
Life’s Minor Collisions. She is a teacher in the schools 
of Putnam, Conn. “Uncle Albert,” under his proper 
name of Ralph C. Jenkins, has also been one of our 
valued contributors. He is Superintendent of Schools in 
Putnam, and has given courses at Keene (N.H.) State 
Normal School. 








Edgewood, Mass., 
March 10. 
DEAR UNCLE ALBERT: 

I feel as if the year were sliding down hill, 
it is slipping away so fast. Up to Christmas 
vacation it seemed an upward pull, with a very 
heavy sled, and the top nowhere in sight. Some- 
how in my mind the school year has taken the 
shape of a hill, with January lst at the apex, 
just as the months of the year do, and June 
seems very near. I had pictured the latter part 
of the year dragging instead of flying, but I 
find that this apparent speeding-up is one of 
the things teachers have always known but 
seldom pass on to newcomers. 

I’m sure you can have no idea what it has 
meant to me to have a friendly uncle on call all 
this year. I am beginning to realize that most 
people are like me in that they must have some- 
body to whom to tell their troubles, and by the 
simple narration, find relief. If they are fortu- 
nate, as I am, in having a confidant who has 
both judgment and experience to add to the 
sympathy, they are enabled to double their 
power as well as to secure their own peace of 
mind. This is a poor attempt to say thank-you, 
but I know that you are able to read between 
the lines, and have read between many of them 
in your day. 

One paragraph in your last letter was read 
and reread until it is fairly undecipherable. It 
is the one in which you remark that the moment 
a teacher believes she has reached her ideal 
atmosphere in the schoolroom, and can autom- 
atize it, she begins to die. When I read that, 
I began to feel as light as a feather. If dis- 
satisfaction is any indication that stagnation 
is afar off, I am certainly safe for a while yet. 
I find also that an experienced teacher, perhaps 
fearing that she will be judged unsuccessful, 
is rarely willing to confess to a beginning 
teacher that she still has constant troubles to 
overcome. If she only knew what comfort she 
could dispense, she would tell many iong and 
complicated hard-luck stories. 

I wish you could drive down to Edgewood 
this lovely spring ‘day and see our Bluebird 
room. For days the children have busily col- 
ored bluebirds of all sizes (and shapes), and 
the paper birds are suspended on black threads 
from blue hoops on each of the four lights. 
There is not a decoration in the room now which 
does not suggest bluebirds. They are flying in 
and out of dark brown bird houses, or perched 
on budding trees, or flying low over the sand- 
table farm. And at one dear little boy’s sug- 
gestion, we have learned to sing a fascinating 
bluebird song, in which we count the five blue 
eggs. 

Speaking of this little boy reminds me of a 
subject which his mother spoke on at the last 
Parent-Teacher meeting. I suppose you have 
always known this, but I haven’t. She said, to 
be brief, that Obedience was the very most im- 
portant lesson in the wide world for any child 
to learn, and yet it is seldom deliberately taught 
by lessons, as we expect to have to teach read- 
ing and arithmetic. We seem to expect a child 
to learn obedience without our teaching it. 
Then she told about a set of books which any- 
one can buy, which shows how to give daily 
lessons to children from six months of age up. 
I was thrilled. and bought the books, and have 


been teaching the system for four days al- 
ready! Don’t you see how thoroughly fitted I 
am to recommend it? It is a real godsend to 
me, and wonderful for the children. They have 
a great time “playing the game”—of obeying 
instantly a direction—and surely no harm is 
done. 

Uncle Albert, I am sick and tired of hearing 
people, in discussing the Public School, say 
that children are all run into one mold and that 
the individual is lost sight of. Anyone who 
says that has not visited our schools in Edge- 
wood. I hear teachers discussing daily certain 
types of children that we all know, and I must 
say that these teachers are studying the differ- 
ent ways in which children learn, and then fit- 
ting them to the individual, in a more business- 
like way and with more intelligence than many 
mothers. It is a wonder to me that some chil- 
dren have any sense of justice left. In my 
presence last week a mother promised her child 
that she would come for him at three o’clock 
and take him to ride, and at recess she tele- 
phoned to me that she had changed her mind, 
and would I tell Richard? What a disagreeable 
duty to hand over to me! I thought it over 
during recess but could find no excuse to offer 
him. I had seen the boy’s face when his moth- 
er mentioned the automobile. I also saw his 
face when he heard the ride cancelled. I 
should not blame that child in the least if he 
deceived his mother after that. Such actions 
may well wreck a child’s sense of trust. 

Yesterday one of my little careful girls was 
using that curious implement known as a 
“chalk liner,” which holds five long pieces of 
chalk, designed to make the five lines of the 
staff at one fell swoop. She caught the point 
of it on her pocket and smashed the whole 
thing. When it crashed to the floor, and show- 
ers of finely powdered chalk fell, you should 
have heard the stunned silence. I am quite cer- 
tain that all of my children expected some pun- 
ishment to follow; their only uncertainty was 
what it would be. I gathered up the frightened 
little mite, felt her heart beating fast under her 
tiny sweater, and told the astonished audience 
that accidents would happen. Isn’t that story a 
commentary on what the past experiences of 
those children must have been? They know 
that I have never punished anyone. I’m sure 
they class all accidents as rank bad luck—for 
the wrong reason. 

The following incident will amuse you, I 
know, and I suppose even I can see that it has 
a humorous side, although I am not quite ready 
yet to enjoy it. Two senior girls from the 
neighboring college visited me yesterday. They 
are taking history of education, and courses in 
pedagogy and applied psychology, and they 
were sent to observe actual school methods. 
They were delightful girls, but they held ad- 
vanced ideas on the precise values of eye, ear, 
and touch training, and they explained each 
and every one of my moves by a sound prin- 
ciple in psychology, writing them down in little 
notebooks. This naturally made me anxious to 
lay out most of my grand strategy by well 
known rules. After two solid hours they de- 
parted to catch their car; then I “let down” a 
trifle to catch my breath. I tell you we had the 
time of our lives, marching and throwing horse 
chestnuts over trolley wires (in imagination) ; 
and then when I called my reading class I wrote 
on the board startling instructions such as are 
recommended in no college curriculum, but a 
good time was had by all. For instance: 
“Come and draw a funny man standing on his 
head. Color him green. Draw a big pig and 
three little pigs. Draw a boy pulling the pig’s 
tail. Color the boy red and the pigs yellow.” 

By this time the children were laughing and 
slapping their knees with unholy glee, and their 
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hands were a glory of red and yellow chalk. 
After this orgy I delegated the big ones. to 
wash up the little ones, and when all was set- 
tled again I told the crowd a story (comvosed 
for the occasion) about five elves who lived in a 
hickory nut—absolutely the wildest yarn I ever 
have been guilty of telling my children. And 
now I will proceed to the climax. To-day I re- 
ceived a letter of thanks from the two girls, 
saying that after they had left me they reached 
the outside door just as their car went by, so 
they came back to wait for the next one. Not 
wanting to disturb me again, having done so all 
the afternoon, they went into the little cloak- 
room at the side of my room, from where, they 
assured me, they could hear and see everything 
perfectly! They said they enjoyed that twenty 
minutes more than the two hours of their 
formal visit. I should think they might have! 

I know you are as much interested in what I 
learn as in what I want to know. And I have 
just learned the following: It is the rule for a 
teacher to find fault with the teacher of the 
preceding grade. It seems to make little dif- 
erence whether the criticized teacher is a poor 
one or a good one. I first heard this done by 
a high school teacher who said that certain 
things had not been taught, apparently, in the 
grades. She said she spent so much of her 
time teaching sixth grade work that she had 
none left for her own schedule. I was prop- 
erly sympathetic until I heard the sixth grade 
teacher complain of the fifth. The third time I 
heard it done—this time the second grade 
teacher complaining of my predecessor, known 
to be thorough if nothing else—I began to wake 
up. Goodness, I hate to think what may be 
said of me next year! I have decided it will be 
done in any case, so I try not to worry. But 
the moral of that is, I solemnly vow that next 
year I will not criticize the children sent to me 
grossly unprepared by the kindergartner. Mr. 
Holt said, to complete the sequence, that the 
kindergarten usually blamed the mother, and 
the mother blamed the father, and that it was 
inevitable from the college down. 

I should like to ask you a question or two 
about the state examinations. I sent for sets 
of old ones to see whether I could pass them if 
I had to, and I most certainly couldn’t. Here 
are two sample questions from the English and 
history tests. “Tell the story of Snow Bound 
in detail, and give a résumé of the author’s life 
with dates.” “Give a full account of Brad- 
dock’s defeat, tabulating circumstances which 
led up to it.” Now my idea of a discriminating 
question isn’t anything as definite and tech- 
nical as that. It might even occur that a candi- 
date had never read Snow Bound critically, but 
was, on the other hand, an expert on Dickens 
and George Eliot, surely just as important as 
Whittier. I sent this set of questions to Miss 
Hill, who is now a member of the faculty at 
Wellesley, and she admitted that she would 
surely flunk the set as a whole. My idea of a 
fairer test, and one that would distinguish a 
good teacher from a poor one, would contain 
more general and bigger questions like this: 
“Select your favorite prose writer or poet, 
and write at least five hundred words about 
him and his works.” “Compare the causes of 
the American Revolution with those of the 
Great War.” It seems to me that an elementary 
examination ought to be such that the rank and 
file of cultured or professional people could 
pass it from their store of general information, 
without cramming for it. What do you think? 
Am I simply grousing because I couldn’t pass 
it myself? 

I am so proud of my latest accomplishment 
that I am saving it up to tell you last. All my 
youngsters are patiently trying to spin tops. 

(Continued on page 100) — 
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April Jointed Toy---The Arabian Girl 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


The little Arabian girl wears a blue dress over a plaid skirt. Paint her veil dull red and her jar brown. 

































































i i i k Is Animals, Birds, etc.; 
INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—BOOKS I AND II. Thirty large sized patterns in each book. Book I: » Bir 
Book II: conde Jointed Toys and Mother Goose Jointed Toys. Each book, 60 cents, postpaid. F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
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Aims in the Teaching of Upper Grade 
English 
By a Western Teacher 


HE work of English students taught in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades of junior high schools is 
usually so superior to that of pupils trained in the 
one-room school or even in the elementary grade 
system that it behooves us as teachers to try to 
discover why this is true, and what can be done 
about it. Is it due to lack of supervision, or poor 
system, or too frequent change of instructors? 
Why is it that the pupils who enroll in our high 
schools—especially those who come from rural dis- 
tricts—are usually more deficient in a knowledge of 
elementary English than of any other subject? 

Many causes may operate against eighth grade 
students’ being up to the right level: (1) There 
may be no definite state standard of gradation; (2) 
Foreigners have found a mastery of English al- 
most impossible; (3) A multiplicity of classes in 
the one-teacher school has necessitated very short 
recitation periods or even the omission of elemen- 
tary English twice a week; (4) In the grades, 
technical grammar is stressed at the expense of 
composition work in the belief that composition 
work and literary readings belong properly to the 
high school; (5) All too frequently the work pre- 
scribed for the primary and intermediate grades 
has been so neglected that the eighth-grade. teacher 
must go back as far as fourth-grade standards in 
order to meet her pupils’ needs. And so, for this 
reason or that, elementary English is poorly taught 
and even more poorly learned, in the expectation 
that four years of English in the high school will 
teach all that can be known. 

However, records show that the great majority of 
children in the elementary schools never go beyond 
them; when we teach English therein it should be 
with a motive suited to this condition. While the 
students should understand the construction of the 
English language, the point to be emphasized is the 
speaking and writing of it fluently and accurately. 
To this end, elementary English students should be 
given the opportunity and should be encouraged and 
taught to express themselves both orally and in 
writing on subjects related to everyday life. De- 
vices and drills which aid in vocabulary enrich- 
ment are indispensable; a knowledge of synonyms 
is useful. A sane attitude toward the teaching of 
upper grade English would eliminate such portions 
of the conventional grammar texts as will not en- 
able children to improve in speaking and writing— 
in short, we should teach only functional English. 

The work of the advanced grades in English is to 
organize what material has previously been taught 
informally, and to develop and perfect the ideas of 
sentence structure, paragraph writing, and the 
composition as a whole. It also includes a working 
knowledge of the parts of speech. Unless com- 
mercial letter writing has already been taught, the 
composition work of these students may well begin 
with that; in this, particular attention should be 
given to punctuation, spelling, and phraseology. At 
least one-half the time should be spent in composi- 
tion work. It will be found that students who are 
unable to speak well, often write intelligently and 
delightfully. In that case the written composition 
may be read aloud, or, partly memorized, it can be 
given orally, using notes. 

Let us try to make this phase of English work 
real, motivated, and socialized. Topics in citizen- 


ship, general science, and other fields will be found 
In preparing written work, the students 


usable. 


must be taught to look for something definite, to 
select salient facts and present them in logical or- 
der, using an outline. Several books and a maga- 
zine containing material to be worked up into a 
composition on one subject will provide training 
along this line. 

This research work will encourage reading— 
which is one of the most desirable ends in teaching 
elementary English. There comes a certain broad- 
ening, a deepening, and an enriching of experience 
through this contact with books. Pupils are intro- 
duced to real literature, to living authors, and they 
grow to like reading. They will probably show 
reading preferences—not of necessity their teach- 
er’s preferences. 

Worth-while current magazines should find a 
prominent place in the teaching of elementary Eng- 
lish. Articles should be read, marked, discussed, 
condemned or approved. Students should be taught 
how to scan the newspapers, selecting the wheat 
from the chaff. 

Poems should be read occasionally, and at least 
one good one memorized. Pupils should be re- 
quired to learn the flag salute and a few memory 
gems. 

Do you say, “All this takes too much time’? 
Once the pupils become interested they will dis- 
prove your contention. One always finds time to 
do what he likes to do. 

On special days, other features may be intro- 
duced: declamations, three-minute speeches on vo- 
cational topics, debates, short plays or pageants, 
an eighth-grade newspaper—in short any composi- 
tion either oral or written which will give the stu- 
dent confidence in his ability to do something 
worth-while and assurance that he is being fitted to 
take his place either in a higher institution of 
learning or as a wage-earning American citizen 
capable of contributing his share toward the prog- 
ress of civilization. 


A Device for Motivating Spelling 
By Margaret A. Bird 


MAY curious pairs of eyes were turned to- 
ward the blackboard at the side of our sixth 
grade classroom, one Monday morning shortly after 
the beginning of the school term. Upon it was 
sketched a proudly-waving white banner. Below 
the banner were printed the words “Banner Team.” 
In the space at the left was printed “Team I,” 
and some distance below this “Score.” Opposite 
these, in the spaces at the right, were “Team II” 
and “Score.” The board was headed “Grade 6A 
Spelling Contest.” 

At the beginning of the period devoted to study- 
ing spelling, I explained to the boys and girls, 
many of whom had already come to inquire about 
the mysterious white banner, that the class would 
be divided into two groups or teams for a contest, 
the object of which would be to see which could 
win the banner. Each team might have its cap- 
tain and choose its team color. (It was decided 
that the color for Team I should be red and the 
color for Team II blue.) The captain of each 
team would place the date and the total number 
of perfect papers handed in each day below the 
word “Score.” At the end of the week these scores 
would be totaled and the name of the winning team 
printed in its own color in the banner. 

The children were eager to begin, and exhibited 
a growing enthusiasm as the scores were placed 
upon the blackboard each day. Not more than 
two minutes were needed each day for taking the 


record and recording the scores, but what an ex- 
citing two minutes these were! At the end of the 
week, after the name of the winning team had been 
placed in the banner, no one wished to discontinue 
the contest. The proud victors wanted to see how 
long they could keep the banner, the losers wanted 
to try again to win it. 

The contest has continued. Friendly rivalry has 
been maintained throughout. Good suggestions 
have come from the pupils. After each membe: 
of Team I and Team II had served as captain (each 
serving for one week), the suggestion of one of the 
boys that we appoint one from each team to serve 
as captain as long as he could “keep 100%” was 
acted upon. : : 

One day my least-promising boy came to show 
me a slip of paper upon which he had been keeping 
the totals gained by each team, each week. He 
had added these and thus gotten the scores for the 
term up to that week. The other children When 
told about this were eager to have these figures 
placed upon the board, and each week’s total added, 
so that we might know in June the victorious team 
for the year. i ; 

Thus there is constant interest in our spelling. 
The quality of the work has improved, and the re- 
sults as a whole are most gratifying. 

d 


How Men Learned 


Stories of Human Achievement in Scientific 
Invention 


By H. A. Webb 


George Peabody College for Teachers; author ot 
“Early Steps in Science” 


OCTORS of to-day work marvels, but not mir- 
acles. They believe—most. of: them—in the 
power of Ged, but also in the efficacy of quinine, 
iodine, and plaster’ ‘casts. They know more about 
the body than athlete or artist, and more about the 
true spirit of man than most psychologists or 
preachers. : 

Our boys and girls will appreciate their doctor 
more when they learn of the toilsome centuries of 
patient experiment before men laid aside charms, 
incantations, and sorcery as agents of healing. In 
the story of medicine, there is indeed much of his- 
tory, of science, of art; and of human nature. 


VII. How MEN LEARNED TO HEAL THE SICK 


The Earliest Doctors 


The art of medicine probably originated in Egypt, 
where the priests were both physicians and embalm- 
ers. The first doctor whose name we know was 
Imhotep, living about 3000 B. C. He designed the 
first step-pyramids, where the bodies of the royal 
family (those he failed to cure?) were laid away. 

The earliest instrument used to cure pain was the 
moxa, which some wandering Egyptian probably 
brought from Japan, for the word is derived from 
Japanese. It was a cup of downy vegetable fiber, 
which, while burning, was pressed against the skin 
over the painful place. “Like cures like,” was the 
principle. Perhaps the burn hurt so badly that the 
other pain was forgotten. 

In very ancient Babylon, doctors were busy in 
2080 B. C., when Hammurabi drew up a code of 
their duties and fees. There were doctors of early 
times in many other parts of the earth, even in 
South America. Ancient bones show where they 
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had set fractures, and had even cut holes (which 
healed) in the skulls of men to let the headaches 
out! 

Ask Your Doctor—What is the principle of a 
“counter irritant”? What counter irritants are 
used to-day? What is a “trephining” operation? 
When is it necessary? 

Moral Study.—What “code of medical ethics,” 
or rules of practice, have our doctors adopted for 
themselves? Do teachers have a similar code? 
Lawyers? Preachers? Workmen? 


What is the Boy Scouts’ pledge, or code of hon- 
or and service? The Campfire Girls’ pledge? 
Scripture reference—Read 2 Chronicles XVI: 

12. 

The ancient Greeks for centuries worshipped 
AMsculapius as one who had received knowledge of 
medicine from the centaurs. Homer says he was a 
wise king of Thessaly, not a god. Homer tells ‘of 
doctors at the siege of Troy. The first Greek phy- 
sician whose name we know was Democedes, of 
Crotona, who established. a medical school there. 
He received from the rulers a salary of $1,200 a 
year, which was increased to $2,000 and later to 
$2,800. Darius the Great is said to have captured 
him for the medical school at Susa, but Democedes 
escaped. 

Study of Mythology.—What were the centaurs? 
Who believed in them? What form and atone 
were they supposed to have? 


Geographical Study—On a-good map of Greece, 
locate the province of Thessaly. Find Crotona on 


, 


HE. appearance of ‘spring 
flowers, the Easter holiday, 
and an episode in the American 
Revolution are the subjects sug- 
gested for blackboard drawing 
in April. Flower borders gener- 
ally look attractive, if used as re- 
peat units. In Figure 1 simpli- 
fied tulip forms and raindrop 
suggestions may be employed, 
with the umbrella and sentence 
omitted. (A decoration com- 
posed of umbrella units, without 
the flowers, will also be effective.) 
Such border may be used as an 
incentive for greater exertion in 
school work. Each pupil who ac- 
complishes certain set standards 
receives a tulip and is permitted 
to place his or her initials in col- 
ored chalk beneath the flower. 
Figure 2 would make an ex- 
cellent class competition game as 
well as an attractive border. 
Two weeks before the Easter hol- 
iday the teacher places the draw- 
ing on the blackboard, using the 
colors noted below, and outlining, 
very lightly, the lettering with- 
in the eggs. The class is divided 
into two sections equal in ability. 
To each are assigned six eggs to 
be filled with the words “Joyous” 
and “Easter.” The side that 
leads in a subject, in behavior, or 
in punctuality for a single day is 
permitted to put a colored letter 





a large map of Italy, at the ball of Italy’s foot. 
Financial Problem—If£ a workman in Crotona 
received a coin worth ten cents for a day’ s labor, 
what was Dr. Democedes’ salary equal to in money 
of to-day? (You must find out how much an un- 
skilled workman receives in your community.) 


Hippocrates, “Father of Medicine” 


Hippocrates was born on the Island of Cos (or 
Kos) in the 80th Olympiad (460 B. C.). He was 
the nineteenth direct descendant of A®sculapius, 
and claimed kinship with Hercules through his 
mother’s family. All his ancestors on his father’s 
side were doctors. He had the good fortune to live 
at the time when Athens was at the height of her 
glory. He practiced medicine there, and in other 
cities of Greece. 

Map Study—On a map of the Augean Sea, 
showing the west coast of Asia Minor, locate the 
Island of Cos (Kos) due south of Smyrna. 

Historical Investigation—What was the begin- 
ning of the Olympic games, and why was time 
computed in Greece by “Olympiads”? Describe 
a series of Olympic games, ancient and modern. 
When and where were the most recent games 
held? 

Of what things did the “glory of Athens” con- 
sist? Why did that glory grow dim? 

Hippocrates was the first doctor in all history to 
cast superstition aside and rely strictly on medicine 
and surgery to heal the sick. He discarded charms, 
amulets, and incantations, although he had learned 
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them all; he refused to be a priest; he was the first 
man to believe that a doctor should study the 
natural laws of health instead of “hoodoos” and 
“spells.” His earliest book was The Education of a 
Good Physician, and it is profitable reading to-day. 
He wrote on fractures, dislocations, epidemics, diet 
in acute diseases, injuries of the head, and many 
other topics. He knew that wounds ought to be 
kept clean; that an injury to one side of the brain 
causes paralysis of the other side of the body. 

Hippocrates’ theory was that sickness or health 

is due to varying amounts of four juices or “hu- 
mors” in the body. These were (1) blood, (2) 
pheigm, (3) yellow bile, and (4) black bile. When- 
ever there was too much of one of these—he ex- 
plained—we were sick, and each disease would 
reach a crisis where either the humor would be ex- 
pelled from the body and recovery begin, or: be re- 
tained, and overcome the body by death. To aid 
the humors to escape, he “let blood” freely. 

Medical Inquiry—How did the doctors‘ treat 
George Washington for his fever? Do doctors 
“bleed” patients to-day? Do doctors still watch 
for the “crisis” of a disease? 

Do any races of people practice hoodoos and 
charms to-day? 

Study of Human Nature.—What do we mean by 
the “disposition” or “temperament” of a person? 
We say sometimes that a person has a “sanguine” 
disposition (sanguis is Latin for “blood’’); that 
another has a “phlegmatic” disposition (phlegm 
is Greek for “inflammation’”—the Greeks reasoned 
that “heat inside makes cold outside”); that a 





APRIL BLACKBOARD PROJECTS 


within one of the eggs. The sec- 
tion that completes its entire 
word first wins the contest, and 
its captain fills the eggs on the 
other side as well. 

In Figure 1 use white for the 
lettering, raindrops, and border 
lines; yellow or pink for the tu- 
lips; light green for the leaves; 
and a light purple for the um- 
brella. Where the last-named 
color is not available, white may 
be substituted. The leaves should 
be drawn with a light yellow- 
green, the color so often seen in 
early spring. Where only a dark 
purple, or violet, is at hand, the 
color may be lightened with white 
chalk. 

White for the eggs, yellow for 
the lettering and chick, and a light 
purple for the straight lines will 
form an appropriate Easter color 
combination in Figure 2. The 
same colors may be used in Fig- 
ure 3: white for the shell, rabbit, 
and lettering; a tinted yellow for 
the chick; and a light purple for 
the straight lines. 

In Figure 4 use a tinted yellow 
for the steeple and lamp, and 
white for the other parts. White 
for the flowers and lettering, and 
touches of yellow and purple for 
the straight border lines, will 
combine effectively in Figures 5, 
6, and 7. 
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third has a “choleric” disposition (cholera is 
Greek for “bile’”’); and that still a fourth has a 
“melancholy” disposition (Greek melan, “black”; 
cholera, “bile’’). 

Which of these temperaments is warm and 
cheerful? Which cold and uninterested? Which 
quick to anger? Which dark with gloom? 

For a hundred years after Hippocrates there 
were no famous doctors. Aristotle the Greek phi- 
losopher, one of the world’s master minds, wrote 
much on nature and its laws, and although he was 
not a physician he studied comparative anatomy by 
dissecting more than fifty dead animals, including 
a deer, an elephant, a chameleon, and many dwell- 
ers of the sea. He discovered that the heart, the 
brain, and the eyes develop early in the life within 
an egg, and observed that the heart of the tiny 
chick embryo was beating after the first few days 
of the incubation (hatching) process. 

Biographical Study.—What did Aristotle do to 
deserve to be called a “master mind”? 

Aristotle was born in the 99th Olympiad; about 
what year B. C. was this? 

Learn something of Plato, Aristotle’s teacher 
for twenty years, who complained, ‘He’ spurns 
me as colts do their mothers!” Learn of Alex- 
ander the Great, Aristotle’s pupil. 

What was Aristotle’s idea of the sun and 
planets? Of the shape of the earth? Of the hu- 
man mind? Of where man came from? 

Herophilus of Alexandria (3rd century B. C.) 

discovered that the brain was the seat of the intel- 
ligence. Diocles of Syracuse discovered the pur- 
pose of the heart; Praxagoras the purpose of veins. 
He mistakenly thought that the arteries carried air 
through the body. 

Problem of Psychology.—What good reasons did 
the ancient doctors have for believing that the 
heart was the center of intelligence and feel- 
ings? What is the derivation of our words 
“hearty,” “heartfelt,” “sweetheart,” “hard-heart- 
ed,” “whole-hearted,” “cold-hearted” (or “warm- 
hearted”), “pure in heart,” etc? 


Doctors of the Early Christian Era 


Galen, born A. D. 130 at Pergamus, just north of 
Smyrna, was the greatest of the Roman physicians. 
He was trained at Alexandria, specializing in anato- 
my. For many years he was physician to the Em- 
peror and the gladiators at Rome. He wrote over a 
hundred books. ; 

Historical Topic—Who were the gladiators? 
Why did they particularly need the services of a 
physician? 

The greatest Arabic physician was el-Razi (A. 
D. 860-932) who discovered treatments for small- 
pox and measles. He located a hospital in the most 
healthful part of Bagdad by hanging meat in dif- 
ferent parts of the city, and observing which pieces 
remained fresh longest. 

Sanitary Inquiry—What principle of modern 
hygiene did el-Razi almost discover by this test? 
The Arabians were especially skillful with drugs; 

the Greeks and Romans in surgery. The Arabs 
produced the first book on pharmacy and they had 
the first drug stores, not only in their own country, 
but in Cordova, Toledo, and other cities under their 
control. No other people’ knew as much as they 
about pharmacy; a thousand years after their time 
the English doctors in London were still following 
superstitious notions. 

Ask Your Druggist—Ask to see the United 
States Pharmacopoeia. How is it compiled and 
published? What does the druggist use it for? 

Historical Inquiry.—Cordova and Toledo are 
cities in Spain; how is their history linked with 
the Arabs? 


Doctors of the Middle Ages 


Perhaps the greatest contributions to anatomy in 
the Dark Ages were the marvelous drawings of the 
left-handed Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519), prob- 
ably the most versatile man who ever lived. He 
was a painter, sculptor, architect, civil engineer, 
canal and harbor builder, musician, poet, philoso- 


pher, chemist, botanist, geologist, and inventor of 
toys. His were the first large books of drawings of 
the human bones, muscles, and organs, and they 
are still in existence. 

Review.—What was Leonardo da Vinci’s idea 
of a flying machine? (See November, 1924, issue 
of NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS.) 

Picture Study.—Can you secure copies of some 
of this artist’s famous paintings and sculptures? 

In the Middle Ages the monks often took upon 
themselves the duty of healing. They disliked to 
shed blood, however, and turned surgery over to the 
barbers. The barber-surgeons used a rope of many 
cords as a tourniquet to stop bleeding, and this they 
hung, striped with blood, outside their doors as an 
advertisement of their profession. To this day the 
barber uses the stripes—now painted on a pole—to 
attract our attention. 

In 1628 William Harvey of London discovered 
that our blood moves in a circle. He was the King’s 
physician to Charles I, and as an old man hid with 
the little Prince of Wales and Duke of York under 
a hedge at the battle of Edgehill (1642). He exam- 
ined the body of Thomas Parr who, at the age of 
152 years 9 months, came to London for the first 
time in his life, and died from overeating. 

Marcello Malpighi (1628-1694), of the medical 
college at Pisa, Italy, in 1661 discovered the tiny 
capillaries, and many other secrets of the tissues, 
with the newly-invented microscope. 

Giovanni Morgagni (1682-1771), of the medical 
college at Padua, is called “the father of pathology” 
(Greek for “the science of pain’) because he over- 
threw the “humor” theory, and substituted a study 
of symptoms of illness, especially those of pain. He 
discovered the cause of apoplexy and of heart 
trouble. 

Xavier Bischat (1771-1802), of France greatly 
increased medical knowledge of the tissues. He 





first showed the difference between peritonitis and 
pneumonia. When he died at 30 from overwork, 
the great Napoleon wept, and spoke of “his pitiless 
death.” ; 


Biographical Studies —Learn more of the life 
and work of these four doctors. 

What was Napoleon’s attitude toward science? 
How did he receive Robert Fulton’s plan for a 
submarine boat? Napoleon had the “itch” for 
seven years; who finally cured him? 


The Beginnings of Modern Medicine 


By the beginning of the nineteenth century, doc- 
tors were earnestly seeking within the human body 
for the causes of diseases. Leopold Auenbrugger 
(1722-1809) of Vienna learned the art of percus- 
sion (thumping) on the chest; his pupil Bayle dis- 
covered in this way the cause of phthisis (Latin for 
“wasting away,” hence tuberculosis, or consump- 
tion). In 1816 René Laennec, in Paris, watched 
boys who were scratching the end of a long beam 
with a pin and hearing the sound at the other end. 
That same day in examining a patient he rolled up 
his notebook as a horn, placed the large end against 
the patient’s body and the small end in his own 
ear. This was the first stethoscope (Latin: “chest 
explorer’). With an improvement upon this instru- 
ment he discovered the big cavities of tuberculosis, 
and other important symptoms of lung and heart 
disease. . 

In the Doctor’s Office—Ask a doctor to show 
you a drop of blood under the microscope. Let 
him demonstrate the methods of percussion. Lis- 
ten through his stethoscope to your own breath- 
ing and heart beat. . 

Epitor’s Note: In the May issue Mr. Webb 
will tell, as a sequel to this story, “How Men 
Learned to Stay Well.” 


Designs for Easter Cards and Folders 
'  _By* Winifred Unruh Selby 


These designs may be made with paints, crayons, or colored paper. White paper 
cuttings on a light green or tan mount are effective. White flowers and green leaves 
on a tan or gray folder are also good. An Easter greeting may be put on the inside 


of the folder. 
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A Time Chart for Use in Geography 
By W. H. Smith 


HE extent to which “difference in time” is 

studied in geography varies materially with 
different courses of study and different teachers. 
But wherever it is taught most teachers agree 
that it is a difficult subject for many children, and 
that it consumes more time than can properly be 
spared from vital aspects of geography. As a re- 
sult there is a tendency in some quarters to rele- 
gate it to arithmetic or to the high school. 

On the other hand there seems to be no disput- 
ing the fact that little children, even those of the 
second or third grade, like to hear how the boys 
in China are sleeping while we are going to school, 
and that they will wake up when we go to bed. 
They like to hear that while they are eating lunch 
other boys and girls are eating breakfast, while 
still others are eating supper. This transporting 
of zhemselves from place to place and condition to 
condition is good for their geographical imagina- 
tion. It is not necessary that they should under- 
stand the cause. We take them to visit the Eskimo 
and the Kaffir without asking a comprehension of 
the causes of the difference in climate. Indeed 
it would be a reversal of the order of nature if we 
required knowledge of cause to precede knowledge 
of fact. 

If then these facts are of value the question 
arises as to whether they can be placed before the 
child in a way that shall appeal to his interest 
and his understanding. The conditions governing 
such an appeal are that the facts shall be varied, 
that they be susceptible of change, and that the 
child have an active part in the presentation of 
them. 

The accompanying chart was designed to meet 
the conditions named. It has been found of value 
by a large number of teachers, and is offered here 
for the use of others who are interested in a solu- 
tion of the problem. It is easily prepared either 


with a mimeograph or carbon paper, may be 
drawn to any scale, and could be reproduced by the 
child himself with very little effort. 

The most effective way to use it is to give each 
child two sheets. 


Have him cut out the inner cir- 





cle of one of the sheets and place it on the other 
so that the centers coincide. If the two sheets 
are fastened together with a thumb tack passed 
through the center from the under side, the rela- 
tive positions will remain unchanged and there 
will be little chance of scratching the desk. A 
large one for the teacher may be drawn upon a 
board, and the inner circle, which represents the 
earth, may be made of heavy cardboard and fas- 
tened to the board by a nail or thumb tack. 

As the chart is drawn, from the standpoint of 
New York, noon is nearest the pupil, forenoon is 
at the left, and afternoon at the right; that is, he 
occupies the position of the sun as the earth re- 
volves before him in a direction opposite to that 
followed by the hands of a clock. 

The points placed upon the chart were selected 
as important ones, about an hour apart, though ex- 
act accuracy of longitude was not attémpted. The 
relative position of these places is soon learned 


‘through use, and, of course, determines the time 


at any place due north or south of them. Since 
they are distributed over the entire land mass of 
the earth, the time at any spot on the earth can 
be estimated within half an hour from one of those 
given. 

Younger children take pleasure in revolving the 
disc and finding what the boys and girls are doing 
in the various places named. If the space on the 
outer or clock rim is shaded between six at night 
and six in the morning, including midnight, there 
will be less chance of confusion. 

For more advanced pupils the chart makes clear 
the necessity of an international date line. They 
will readily see that if they could travel instantly 
to Singapore by way of London and Bombay they 
would reach there at midnight “last night,” where- 
as if they went by way of San Francisco and 
Manila they would reach there at midnight “to- 
night.” The disdvantages of various places sug- 
gested as possible sites for the “dropping” or “add- 
ing” of a day will bring out the reasons for the 
selection of the position of the international date 
line. 

If lines are drawn to the center, the center being 
named the north or south pole and the lines named 
meridians and numbered by aid of the globe, the 


HONOLULY 


transition from observed to mathematically-deter- 
mined time differences will be easy. 

It will be observed that the chart aims to teach 
facts rather than theories, but frequent use of the 
chart will effect such familiarity with the facts 
that the likelihood of the theory’s being compre- 
hended when presented will be greatly increased, 


Effective Geography Review 
By Bertha M. Bardell 
Critic, State Normal School, Plattsburg, N. ¥. 


fifth grade class had studied the cities of New 
York State and a review was pending. How 
to do it with good results was the question. 

Upon consideration of our resources we found 
that a post-card projector could be procured, and 
enough post cards found to make possible a_post- 
card trip through New York. To add further in- 
terest we invited the fourth grade. 

We spent the entire afternoon preceding the en- 
tertainment in preparation. One group was given 
permission to sort the cards, finding those which 
showed views of places studied in previous lessons. 
Another group received these cards and arranged 
them in order. One route took the pupils up the 
Hudson, along the Mohawk, and west to Buffalo. 
Another led through the southern part of the state. 
A third showed the Finger Lake region, and a 
fourth took them into the north and through the 
mountains. 

Discussions arose as to locations; and the geog- 
raphies were called in to settle the questions. One 
child was chosen to place upon the blackboard the 
list of places in order. Discussions arose as to the 
spelling of the proper names. Again the geogra- 
phies were necessary. 

Two children were chosen to preface the enter- 
tainment by showing to the audience the routes to 
be followed and the places to be seen. They spent 
many minutes at the blackboard map of New York 
State, making out the route and practicing their 
speeches. - 

The children then resumed their seats and each 
one was given the cards showing views of two or 


(Continued on page 102) 
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A Girl Scout Poster 


This is the eighth of a series of posters illustrating the laws of the Girl Scouts’ Code. 
This poster may be colored and mounted on a card for a civic wall decoration. By 
means of a pantagraph it may be copied on the blackboard to be used for a language les- 
son in civics and ethics, It may also be used for the decoration of a blackboard calendar. 
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VIII. A Girl Scout Is Cheerful 


This means that no matter how courteous or obedient you try to be, if you are sad 
or depressed about it nobody will thank you very much for your effort. A laughing . 
face is usually a loved face, and nobody likes to work with a gloomy person. 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful meth 
ods and devices to this department. Accepted contribu- 
tions are paid for in the month of publication. Those de- 
siring personal letters should enclose ten cents. Unavail- 
able manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is 
sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. Address communi- 
cations for this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 1107 
Oak Park Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


LETTER TO CLUB MEMBERS 


DEAR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 

The Arbor Day idea originated with J. Sterling 
Morton, a Nebraskan who was appointed Secretary 
of Agriculture by President Cleveland. The first 
Arbor Day was observed in Nebraska, which. has 
fewer forest trees than any other state. This was 
in 1872, and Kansas was the second to observe the 
day, falling into line in 1875. Kansas ranks next 
to Nebraska in dearth of trees. 

Now, every state in the Union recognizes Arbor 
Day, and the school children of every state parti- 
cipate in the planting of trees on this day with ap- 
propriate songs and poems. 

However, there is much more to be considered 
in the planting of trees on Arbor Day than the 
singing of songs and the reciting of poems. The 
reason so many of the trees planted by school chil- 
dren die is that certain of nature’s laws are not 
observed. In the first place our tree experts tell 
us that the trees planted on Arbor Day usually 
lack care in planting and protection after they are 
planted. Often forest trees are too big to be trans- 
planted successfully. If a tree has long roots many 
are likely to be cut off when the tree is dug, and 
the large trunk cannot be nourished properly by 
the remainder. Often, also, care is not taken to 
plant a tree the proper depth with the right kind 
of rich, pulverized soil around its roots. 

After the young tree begins to put forth tender 
rootlets, children oftentimes brush against it or 
inspect it so closely that these are broken off; then 
the tree dies. A wise precaution is to place a 
frame around the tree in order to give it the pro- 
tection so necessary to a healthy growth. 

There is great need of care in selecting the right 
kind of tree for the place where it is to be grown 
and one which will be suited to the climate and the 
soil, Our streets and school yards demand hardy 
trees, those than can find nourishment under brick 
pavements or cement sidewalks. They must 
branch high from the ground and be native to that 
section of the country and climate where they are 
planted. 

Dr. Furman L. Mulford, tree expert for the 
United States Department of Agriculture, sug- 
gests, for Southern states, the laurel oak and the 
willow oak as being quick-growing and beautiful 
trees; for Northern states he speaks in favor of 
the red oak and the swamp maple. But his fa- 
vorite tree for general beauty and quick-growing 
purposes seems to be the American elm. 

Dr. Mulford does not advise the growing of 
fruit trees in school yards for the reason that they 
have to be pruned carefully and sprayed frequent- 
ly to keep away insect pests. However, he does 
heartily endorse the planting of nut trees. Pecan, 
chestnut, walnut and shagbark hickory are some 
of the most popular varieties which he suggests. 

It is well for us who supervise the planting of 
trees to bear in mind the definite and helpful sug- 
gestions given us by men who spend their lives in 
the study of trees. It is a great accomplishment 
to plant a tree and make it possible for it to grow, 
lending its shade to countless thousands who pass 
under its foliage. We may not be able to write a 
poem or sing a song which will give joy to those we 
meet, but if we help grow a tree, that will in itself 
make the poem and sing the song to those who 
come within sight of its leafy depths. 

Your friend, 
Mrrr, P_. BPanwe. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


The pupils of Mr. W. L. Riddle, Korth School, Plevna, 
Montana, would like to exchange letters, views, and prod- 
ucts with pupils of any grade in any state of the Union, 
Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines, or any country in the 
world. 

The fourth, fifth and eighth grade pupils of Miss 
Esther Anderson, District 68, Palmyra, Nebraska, wish 
to correspond and exchange products with pupils of the 
same grades in any part of the world. 


Mrs. Margaret Burbank, Franklin, Idaho, and her 
sixth grade pupils wish to correspond with teachers and 
pupils in other states. 

The fourth grade pupils of Mrs. A. M. Lovelace, Co- 
manche, Texas, would like to exchange letters and prod- 
ucts with fourth grade pupils of schools in the Philip- 
pines, Alaska, South America, Cuba, and any state of 
the Union 

The fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grade pu- 
pils of Mrs. J. C. Howell, Newton, Alabama, would like 
to exchange letters and products with pupils of the same 
grades in any state of the Union, or any foreign country. 

The fourth, fifth and sixth grade pupils of Miss Esther 
L. Larson, Hartland, North Dakota, wish to exchange 
letters with ‘pupils of the same grades in any state of 
the Union, Alaska, Philippines, Hawaii, or any part of 
the world. 

The fifth and seventh grade pupils of Miss Anna Turn- 
er, Zion School, Palmyra, Wisconsin, Route 1, wish to 
correspond and exchange products with pupils of the 
same grades in any part of the world. 

The fourth, fifth, seventh and eighth grade pupils of 
Arvilla Rural School would like to exchange letters with 
pupils of the same grades in any part of the United 
States. Address Miss Gertrude McCabe, Larimore, North 
Dakota. 

Mr. Thorwald O. Vaala and his fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and eighth grade pupils would like to correspond and ex- 
change products with teachers and pupils in any part of 
the world. Address, Pleasant View School, Dawson, Min- 
nesota, Route 4, 

The third, fourth, and fifth grade pupils of Miss Velma 
Strickland and the second grade pupils of Mrs. W. A. 
Strickland, of Balko, Oklahoma, wish to correspond with 
pupils of the same grades in any state of the Union, 
Alaska, Canada or any part of the world. 

The seventh grade pupils of Miss Lorena Williams, 
Big Sandy, West Virginia, would like to correspond with 
pupils in any state of the Union, Canada, Cuba or any 
possessions of the United States. 

The teacher and pupils of the South Road School wish 
to correspond with teachers and pupils in any state of 
the Union, or any possession of the United States. Ad- 
dress, Miss Doris E. Dexter, Harmony, Maine. 

The pupils of New Prospect School, Henderson, Texas, 
would like to correspond with pupils of all grades in any 
state of the Union. Address Mr. Charles Ballow, care 
of D. N. Ballow, Tatum Route, Henderson, Texas. 

Miss Lea Chatel, Dearborn, Michigan, Route 2, and her 
fifth grade pupils wish to correspond with children of 
distant states, or foreign possessions of the United States. 

The pupils of Miss Helen Langille, Eagle River, Wis- 
consin, would like to correspond with pupils of any grade 
in any school where the English language is spoken. 

Miss Marjorie Heinen, Peabody School, Ekalaka, Mon- 
tana, and her pupils wish to correspond with teachers 
and pupils in various parts of the United States, Alaska, 
Cuba, Philippines, or any foreign country. 

The sixth, seventh and eighth grade pupils of the 
Junior High School would like to exchange letters, prod- 
ucts and curios with other schools of the United States 
and the island possessions. Address Miss Nelle Yeoly, 
Box 154, Amherst, Ohio. 

Miss Adda M. Jones and her pupils of Mansfield, 
Washington, wish to exchange letters and samples of 
products with pupils of the third, fifth, seventh and 
eighth grades in the United States and in foreign coun- 
tries. 

The pupils of Miss Virginia Hansen, Altoona, Wash- 
ington, wish to exchange curios, products and materials 
native to the different states with pupils in every state 
of the Union. 

The seventh and eighth grade pupils of Miss Cain, 
Claremont, South Dakota, District Number 10, would 
like to exchange letters, snapshots, products and curios 
with pupils of the same grades in any state or possession 
of the United States, 








Miss Anna Patterson, Short Creek, Kentucky, and her 
pupils would like to correspond with teachers and pupils 
of other states, Canada, the island possessions, or any 
foreign country. 

Mr. F. K. Hall, Barnes School, Eckley, Colorado, and 
his pupils of grades 1 to 8 inclusive, wish to exchange 
letters with teachers and pupils of the same grades in 
any state of the Union, Alaska, Hawaii, Cuba, or the 
Philippines. 

The teacher and pupils of the Red River School would 
like to exchange letters, snapshots, ete., with teachers 
and pupils of all grades anywhere in the world. Ad- 
dress Miss Alice L. Lowe, Maxwell, New Mexico. 

Miss Helen M. Campbell, Old Bridge, New Jersey, R. 
F. D., and her seventh grade pupils would like to ex- 
change letters with teachers and pupils of the same 
grade in any part of the Union or in any part of the 
island possessions. 

The fifth and sixth grade pupils of Miss Bernice H. 
Nichols, Mountain Graded School, Mountain, Wisconsin, 
would like to exchange letters, postcards and products 
with pupils in any state in the Union, Alaska, Canada, 
Hawaii, and South America. 

The sixth grade pupils of Mr. Byron R. Shupp, Bath, 
Pennsylvania, would like to exchange letters or prod- 
ucts with any schools of the Plateau states or Southern 
states. 

The sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils of Miss 
Erma Darrah, Route 2, Rochester, Minnesota, would like 
to exchange letters with pupils in the same grades in 
any part of the world. 

The seventh grade pupils of Mrs. Jeanette Kell, New 
Haven, Indiana, would like to correspond with pupils of 
seventh and eighth grades in any state of the Union or 
any foreign country. 

Mrs. N. W. Watson, Belton, Texas, and her pupils of 
Taylor’s Valley School wish to exchange post cards or 
letters with teachers and with sixth to ninth grade pu- 
pils in any part of the world. 

Miss Rhoda Johnston, Burlington Junction, Missouri, 


and her pupils of Dawson School would like to exchange 
letters with other schools in any English-speaking coun- 
try. 


The teacher and the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade pu- 
pils of the Rose School would like to exchange letters, 
products, and snapshots with teachers and pupils in 
Cuba, Canada, Hawaii, Philippines, Porto Rico, South 
America, or any state in the Union. Address Miss 
Myrtle Davis, 696 South Stout Street, Blackfoot, Idaho. 


CLUB LETTERS 
Our Bird Books 


The pupils of my second grade purchased five- 
cent composition books and on the back of these 
pasted pictures of birds. These were traced from 
pictures in the NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS and colored with paints or crayons. 

On several pages the pupils pasted pictures of 
well-known birds cut from magazines or tablet 
backs. Under these pictures they wrote in their 
own words a short description of each bird. Other 
pages were devoted to little poems about birds, and 
one page gave information about the time of year 
to collect the discarded nests. 

The children enjoyed their bird books and seem- 
ed to take a deeper interest in bird life.—SARAH 
LoongEyY, Tennessee. 


Arbor Day Program as a Motive 


We usually give several programs a year, but 
I found that the preparation for them interfered 
seriously with the regular school work. One spring 
I gave a program consisting of school work alone; 
yet it was interesting. This is how we did it. 

The recitations and songs were in the process of 
preparation for three months before the entertain- 
ment was given: All our spring poems, “Rain,” 
“The Bluebird,” and others were memorized as 
class work. The child who recited the poem best 
was to have the honor of presenting it the day of 
the program. The children knew this and how 
they did work! 

The songs were the regular school songs used 
durine the vear. There was our state sone, a 
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patriotic song, a song of wind, and a song of rain. 

To unify the whole program I wrote it out in a 
simplified pageant form and named it, “Spring- 
time in Idaho.” The pupils represented the state, 
trees, flowers, wind and rain. The day of the pro- 
gram I read a little sketch describing Idaho in the 
springtime, and. after a few words about the state, 
in came the Mother State with her followers. Then 
the elements skipped in, sang their songs, the 
chorus helping, and were presented to Idaho. The 
sun and her beams told about birds by reciting 
“The Bluebird”; the rain gave the poem, “Raining”; 
and the wind sang, “The Gay March Winds are 
Blowing,” from the NorMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRI- 
MARY PLANS. The climax was the state song. 

This spring program was given on Arbor Day, 
and at its conclusion I read an article on trees; 
after which we cleaned the school grounds. Alto- 
gether, I found it a splendid idea, saving time of 
preparing a long program, giving appropriate 
material for the day, and motivating the daily 
lessons. Our visitors, the parents, thought the en- 
tertainment good, and yet I don’t suppose one of 
them could have endured a regular cut-and-dried 
presentation of the work. 

Our costumes were simple, our ordinary clothes 
with headdresses and sashes. These were trim- 
med with tinsel or colors, and each stamped, “Sun,” 
“Wind,” “Flower,” in the style of the Chinese 
drama. These head decorations were made during 
school hours in the handiwork period.—LEAH DUN- 
AGAN, Oregon. 


Bird Study 


We have had a very successful study of birds 
this spring in our rural school. We secured a fine 
bird chart, sent free of charge by Church and 
Dwight Soda Company, New York City; we, used 
stories and pictures which were obtained from the 
Audubon Societies of New York; for additional in- 
formation on birds we used Farmers’ Bulletins, 
numbers 497 and 630, which are also sent free by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.; and from the NorMAt IN- 
STRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS we secured an abun- 
dance of good pictures and stories. ; 

I used my hectograph to stamp bird pictures on 
drawing paper. These were colored by the children 
and an outline made, giving the name of each bird, 
the description of its nest, the color and the num- 
ber of eggs, the food, and any other facts in con- 
nection with bird study. Several bird poems were 
written in these books to add to the interest. 

Green paper was used for book covers on which 
were pasted colored pictures of birds. I read the 
following bird stories from “For the Children’s 
Hour,” by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey and Clara M. 
Lewis: “How the Robin Got His Red Breast,” “The 
Oriole’s Journey,” “What Kept the New Chimney 
Waiting,’ and “The Legend of the Woodpecker.” 

The reader, “All the Year Round,” contains very 
good stories of birds which the children themselves 
can read. 

Old copies of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS furnish many bird songs which should be 
learned.—May HENSON, Kansas. 


“An Old-Song Contest 


I have worked out an Old-Song Contest which 
has proved valuable in many ways. 

Monday morning, I place on the blackboard a list 
of 25 or 30 old songs which I believe every child 
should be familiar with before leaving the grades. 
I explain the plan of the contest, which is to learn 
the old airs so well that the names can be given 
without referring to books when the songs are 
played on the organ at the end of the week. We 
study a group of the songs each day. On Monday, 
we determine by vote which selections are least 
familiar to the majority and take up these first. 
We listen while the air of the song is played on 
the organ. Then we hum it, sing the words, and 
talk about the song, author, historical significance, 
or anything of interest which may help fix it in 
the pupils’ minds. 
|. By Friday, we have studied every melody and 
are ready for the final contest. The boys and girls 
prepare a sheet of paper for the required number 
of selections, and as the tunes are played on the 


organ, write down from memory the title of each 
song. Papers are exchanged and checked, and the 
scores determined. 

Our reward for highest score is the publication 
of the name in our magazine which we write each 
month, mention in our yearbook, and the listing 
of the name on the monthly Honor Roll which oc- 
cupies a conspicous place on the blackboard. Other 
prizes and honors could be substituted. 

The Old-Song Contest gives variety to the school 
work in a very pleasant way. It furnishes motiva- 
tion for language work and history projects. The 
singing repertoire of the school is increased, and 
the boys and girls are made more thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the fine old airs than could be accom- 
plished in a year of casual singing.—ROBERT PRICE, 
Ohio. 


Standardizing Our School 


In Vermont, a great deal of stress and attention 
has been placed on standarizing the rural schools. 
A school becomes standard when it has attained 75 
points on a rating card. 

In my one-room rural school (which, by the way, 
is only about 7 miles from President Coolidge’s 
home in Plymouth, Vermont) we have in the past 
two years tried to bring our school up to standard. 
We now have 66 points. 

We have purchased the following in the last two 
years: Phonograph and twelve records; school 
library of twelve books; individual drinking cups; 
globe; flag, 2 feet by 3 feet, for inside use; volley 
ball and net; thermometer; door mat; and stero- 
scope with approved sterographs. Besides all this, 
we have gained points for our attractive school 
yard, our bean bags and other play apparatus. 

We obtained the money to pay for this equip- 
ment by the sale of an old phonograph which 
brought in $2.50; a Halloween entertainment which 
netted us $8.00; January and May entertainments 
which contributed $26.00 to our fund; and the sale 
of candy to the amount of $30.00. 

The pupils are showing increased interest because 
of the help each one is giving toward standardizing 
our school.—Forrest H. SPAULDING, Vermont. 


Teaching Religion Through Nature Study 


It is greatly to be deplored that there is no re- 
ligious instruction in the majority of our schools, 
and as this is also lacking in some of the homes, 
children grow up with nothing to “tie to.” <A 
teacher whose own convictions are as a rock, still 
finds herself facing a momentous problem in a class 
made up of representatives of all religions, Catho- 
lic and Protestant, Jew and Gentile. The most 
that many of us dare do is to read each day some 
Bible selection carefully chosen to give offense to 
none. 

Still, through nature study we all can teach 
respect for the Master mind which has so thought- 
fully planned for the life of the tiniest seed and 
the meanest worm; and through this same nature 
study, the teacher who does not wish to offend any- 
one can point out the fact that the God who looks 
after each little flower so carefully will never fail 
to care for each one of His human children as well. 

Children are delighted to trace God’s plan in 
the fruit trees which cover their seeds with an edi- 
ble pulp in order that animals may scatter the 
seeds; in the little weeds that furnish their seeds 
with minute hooks in order that animals may un- 
wittingly be the means of scattering them; and in 
other plants that provide wings for their seeds in 
order to use the wind as an expressman. Pupils 
delight more than ever in the bright colors of the 
flowers if they know that a thoughtful Providence 
planned them to attract the bees in order to scatter 
the pollen. They also delight to notice how the 
flower is constructed, so that the bee, if he would 
get the honey, must carry the pollen. 

In the fall I ask the children to bring caterpillars, 
each in a jar with a little earth in the bottom and 
a bit of cotton mosquito netting fastened over the 
top with a rubber band. I always ask the children 
to notice what the caterpillars eat, and to keep 
them supplied with those leaves until they spin 
the cocoons. They need moisture too, so we sprinkle 
the leaves before giving them to the captives. After 


the cocoons aré spun, the children moisten them 
occasionally during the winter. 

In the spring we are always rewarded by seeing 
the beautiful butterflies and the moths emerge; 
then the children take pleasure in watching. them 
grow strong on the sunny window sill, and at last 
spread their beautiful wings and fly away to 
freedom. ; 

When a cocoon opens, we stop what we are doing 
and have our nature study lesson, for nature does 
not wait for programs. 

If you, a strong able-bodied young woman, are 
afraid of a harmless caterpillar, do not under pain 
of losing the children’s respect ever let them know 
it, but point out to them that if the caterpillar can 
become a butterfly by living according to God’s plan 
and doing his caterpillar best, so can we achieve 
much if we also do our best at all times to live as 
God would have us live. Surely such religious in- 
struction cannot offend anyone, and yet may we 
not hope that when the trials of later life come, 
the child, remembering these lessons, will take new 
courage to do his level best in every situation?— 
FLORENCE M. THomas, New York. 


The Useful Dry-goods Box 


In my rural school I have found that dry-goods 
boxes may be used to make useful articles of furni- 
ture for the schoolroom. Last year we made a 
sand table which served the purpose very well and 
cost nothing. The majority of rural schools do not 
have sand tables because there are no funds pro- 
vided for such equipment. 

To make a sand table secure a large, shallow 
box. If it is too high it can be cut down, and if not 
tight enough to hold sand it may be lined with 
cloth. This box may be placed upon a smaller one, 
which serves as a foundation for the table. If the 
box is substantial and looks well it should be paint- 
ed; otherwise, it may be neatly covered with oat- 
meal paper. You will find that your sand table 
will be ornamental, inexpensive, and useful, be- 
sides giving the boys and girls that feeling of 
gratification which comes from a piece of work 
well done. 

In our kitchen corner we used dry-goods boxes 
for work table, washstand, and cupboards. From 


‘boxes we also made a stage to be used in our plays 


and programs. Last spring an industrious lad made 
a prize bird house from a box. Round cheese boxes 
make good wastebaskets.—BLANCHE E. OSBORN, 
Iowa. 


Helpful Suggestions 


1. Ideas which I think may prove useful to me, 
I clip from the educational magazines and paste 
in a loose leaf notebook. All items on geography 
are placed in one part, all on history in another 
section, etc. Thus I am able to find devices on 
various subjects quite readily. 

2. I wonder how many know how useful the 
corners of envelopes are when used for bookmarks. 
Measure an inch and a half each way, cut diagon- 
ally, decorate with a drawing or a tiny picture 
pasted on it. Bookmarks such as these should slip 
on the upper corner of the page.—GARLAND SPRAGUE, 
Iowa. 


A School Scrap Bag 


Make a large bag, laundry size, of flowered cre- 
tonne to hang behind your school closet door. Le 
each child bring contributions to supply it with 
a variety of materials for use when it comes time 
for making Christmas gifts, Halloween witches and 
black cats, and Easter rabbits and chickens. 

Remembering the pleasure that was yours 
as a child when you were allowed to turn out the 
contents of mother’s scrap bag in an eager search 
for “pieces: to make something,” let the little ones 
have the same fun once in a while at school. 

Tell the children to bring bright calico, bits of 
lace, cotton, cretonnes, silk and woolen scraps, em- 
broidery silks and cottons neatly wound and ready 
for use, balls of colored string, tops of old silk ov 
kid gloves, and tops of hose in white, black or 
colors. : 

Thus a variety of working materials will be fur- 
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remember Baker’ 
was the bes?” 


BAKER'S 
COCOA 


is better because 
it is made of 
better beans by a 
better process 
and has a better 
flavor than other 
Au. kinds. 

nalts. Parorn, 


Walter Baker& Co.Ltd. 
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DorchesterMass  Montreal,Can. 
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TIRED, BURNING FEET 


are quickly relieved by 
massaging with soothing, 
healing 


“‘Mentholalum 


Write for free sample 


Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 
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TOYMAKING SETS AND SUPPLIES 


Our toymaking sets come complete with all necessary 
materials, tools and instructions. Five sizes, $1, $2, 
$3.50, $5.00 and $10, postpaid. We also carry a full 
line of toymaking supplies for school use. 


RADIO SETS AND SUPPLIES 


RADIO KONSTRUCTOR. Contains all necessary tools, 
plans, parts and materials including 100 feet of 7-strand 
copper aerial wire and insulating knobs for antenna. In 
strong, attractive box, only $5.00 postpaid. Also can 
supply all necessary crystal radio supplies. 

Write for Catalog and Particulars 


M. CARLTON DANK & CO., 
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nished by the children and perhaps 
will be added to by a contribution of 
your own. -In a rural or small town 
school you will find this a better meth- 
od of securing busy work materials 
than for each child to furnish his 
own. The scrap bag offers the con- 
tinual elements of interest and sur- 
prise which always stimulate the lit- 
tle workers to original thoughts. Let 
it be understood that all the contribu- 
tions become common property in 
which all the children are to share.— 
Nora TREw, New Mexico. 


Courtesy in the Schoolroom 


The following device has proved 
helpful in my school work. 

In teaching pupils to be courteous 
I have worked out a little plan that 
fosters habits of courtesy and creates 
a homelike atmosphere in the class- 
room. When a pupil has been called 
upon to recite and fails, I call upon 
another to help him; when the pupil 
called upon first has received the cor- 
rect form or answer from the alert 
pupil, he says to his helper, “I thank 
you.” 

This requires very little time and 
helps the pupils to remember that they 
must acknowledge all acts of kindness 
from one another. This form of ac- 
knowledgment becomes a habit with 
the pupils, and when supervisor or 
visitor comments favorably upon their 
school work they never fail to receive 
from the courteous pupils, “I thank 
you.”—LuLu G. ROBINSON, Virginia. 


Learning the Parts of Speech 


Learning the parts of speech is 
usually a great trial to both teachers 
and pupils. In the fifth grade I begin 
to teach the children the parts of 
speech in connection with other lessons 
besides their English work, so that 
they learn’ them almost before they 
realize it. I have the pupils make lists 
of names in the reading lesson, also 
in geography and history, until they 
know a noun wherever they see one. 
I proceed in the same way with the 
verb until this part of speech is un- 
derstood. The adjective and the ad- 
verb are readily recognized after a few 
days of listing from some subject, and 
go are the pronouns and prepositions. 

This work is so much like a game 
that the children enjoy it. The read- 
ing and the history lessons are the fin- 
est subjects for this supplementary, 
but essential, work—Mrs. A. M. 
FELKNOoR, Tennessee. 


Baseball Spelling 


This game has proved a very satis- 
factory Friday afternoon device. 
Although all grades may participate, 
it is especially adapted to the inter- 
mediate and grammar grades. 

Two captains are selected by the 
teacher, either by appointment or lot, 
and these choose, in turn, the members 
of their teams. A few pupils may com- 
pose a team but it is more interesting 
if there are a large number, so that 
the whole room may be included. The 
captains then choose the names for 
their teams and appoint those of their 
members whom they consider the best 
spellers to the posts of pitcher, 
catcher and three basemen. The 
pitcher should be one who speaks dis- 
tinctly. Three corners of the room 
are designated as bases and the base- 
men of one side take their places, The 
pitcher stands opposite the fourth 
corner facing the catcher. A _ score- 
keeper from each side takes his place 
at the blackboard, the teacher acts as 
umpire, and the game is ready to be- 


gin. 
The pitcher is given a spelling book. 
One from the opposite side takes his 
place between pitcher and _ catcher, 
facing the former. The pitcher gives 
a word. If the one at the bat spells it 
correctly, he takes first base. If he 
fails, the catcher attempts to spell it 
and if he succeeds, he calls the batter 
out and another batter comes forward. 
If he fails, the pitcher gives a new 
word, but only three words may be 
given to any one batter. If he misses 
all three, he is called out. Thus the 
game progresses. If there is a player 
on first base, and the one at the bat 
(Continued on page 97) 


The Best 
Little bill-Payer 
You Ever Saw 


That check from the T. C. U. will be the most welcome thing 
you ever received, for it always comes at a time of real need. 


“As welcome as the flowers of spring” is an old expression, 
but the flowers of spring never could be as welcome as a T. C. U. 
check on a “rainy day.” 


When youre ill and unable to earn anything— 
And the Bills begin to rain in upon you— 
Nothing coming in and everything going out— 
That’s when a Teacher needs a T. C. U. check. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are totally disabled by Ac- 
cident or Confining Sickness, and $25.00 a month for illness that does 
not confine you to the house, but keeps you from work and requires 
medical -attention at least once a week. After your policy has been 
maintained in continuous force one year it will pay certain operation 
benefits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent in- 
crease in sick benefits for two months when you are confined in an es- 
tablished hospital. It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are quar- 
antined and your salary stopped. It pays regular indemnities of from 
$333 to $1,000 for major accidents, or for accidental loss of life. Pays 
$50.00 a month when you are totally disabled by injuries received in 
an automobile accident, and $1,000 for accidental death in an auto- 
mobile disaster. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents sustained 
through railway, street car, or steamboat wreck. Protects during the 
vacation period as well as during the school year. 

If you desire larger benefits, either for accidental death or monthly 
benefits, the T. C. U. will supply your needs at a proportionately in- 
creased premium charge. 

Everybody’s doing it now—joining the “Don’t Worry” club by letting the T. C. U. 
share the risk of loss of income by reason of Sickness, Accident, and Quarantine. 
Always the sensible course, it has now become the popular one. 

We should like to send you a copy of our Booklet explaining fully the benefits of the 
T. C. U. to every teacher not now a member, Just sign, clip, and mail the coupon. It 
will place you under no obligation whatever. fs 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
757 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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The Birds’ Community Sing 
By Jessie M. Vandever 


Are the members of your Bird Club 
trying to enlarge the membership of 
the Club? If they are, the “Birds’ 
Community Sing” as given below may 
interest them and furnish them a 
means through which outsiders may 
be reached. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


BLUEBIRD 

ROBIN 

JENNY WREN 

FLYCATCHER 

CARDINAL 

SINGERS, MUSICIANS, WHISTLERS, ETC. 
It is suggested that each one taking 

part dress in the color of the bird 

which he represents. If more elaborate 

costumes are desired, directions for 

making bird costumes are found in the 

booklet entitled “How to Make Paper 

Costumes,” published by Dennison Man- 

ufacturing Co., Framingham, Mass. 


ScENE I 

A garden or woodland with many 
flowers and plants and a few rustic 
seats. Enter Bluebird who seems very 
tired. He seats himself on one of the 
rustic seats. 

BLUEBIRD—Well, well, I’m glad to be 
back. It was certainly a long trip 
from Florida here, and I am much later 
than usual. Well, if there doesn’t 
come my friend Robin. 

(Enter Robin.) 
B.LueBirD—Robin, you look tired out. 
Rospin—I am tired. I have been 

busy building a nest to-day. When did 
you get back North? 

BiLuesirp—Only a few days ago. I 
was late this year. Hark! I hear 
someone singing. 

(Both listen. The voice draws near- 
er and nearer.) 

BLUEBIRD—That is Jenny Wren’s 
rich bubbling song. She is a happy 
little creature, and always so very 
busy. I understand she wintered in 
Mexico. 

Ropin—I call that pretty far south. 
I wonder how long she has been back. 

(Enter Jenny Wren. She seats her- 
self at one side of the stage, Bluebird 
and Robin at the other.) 

JENNY WREN—Bluebird, I have been 
wondering where you were. When 
did you get here?’ 

BLUEBIRD—I came but a short time 
ago. I was quite late starting back. 

JENNY WREN—Bluebird, I would ad- 
vise you to be more careful, for fear 
you will lose your national reputation 
as the harbinger of spring. 

Rosin—-Have you found a home or 
location for building, and have many 
of our friends returned? 


JENNY WREN—The place is crowded, 
and every hour brings fresh arrivals. 
I have the dearest little home that you 
have ever seen. You see, the Bird 
Clubbers were very busy people during 
the winter, and they built hundreds of 
homes for us. Of course, coming 
early, I had my choice, and I selected 
a house with a very small door, so the 
sparrow family will not be able to 
worry me this .ummer. 





Ropin—Jenny, did you mean what 
you said? I have heard of Bird Clubs’ 
building a dozen houses or so, but I 
have never heard of their building hun- 
dreds. Did you really mean what you 
said? 

JENNY WrEN—I meant just that. 
Here comes Flycatcher. 

(Enter Flycatcher.) 

JENNY WrEN—Flycatcher, I am tell- 
ing the truth, am I not, when I say 
that the Bird Club built several hun- 
dred houses during the winter? 

FLYCATCHER—That you are, Jenny. 

BLuesirp—Hundreds! Then there 
will be plenty for all. 

JENNY WrREN—Yes, plenty for all. 
The orchard and barnyard are full of 
new homes and, Bluebird, you know 
where you summered last year? Well, 
right in those same elderberry bushes 
are several two-flat apartments, and 
when I saw them I thought of you. 
Robin, I know that you will select one 
of the homes in the berry-bearing 
shrubs. Homes in elderberry bushes 
are high enough to be out of harm’s 
way. English Sparrow said that the 
girls and boys of this Bird Club kept 
dishes of crumbs and basins of water 
well filled all winter, and that not one 
sparrow ever went to bed hungry. 
Wasn’t that kind? I wish I knew some 
way in which to thank these big heart- 
ed boys and girls. My friends all feel 
the same way. But what can we do? 
Why, we can’t do a thing but sing. 

Rosin—Singing is the great gift 
which God has bestowed upon us. Why 
not use this gift in giving thanks? 

JENNY WREN—How, Robin? 

Rospin—Why not have an early 
morning Community Sing? We could 
get it up in a very short time, just use 
familiar songs and tunes. Don’t you 
think the Club would enjoy such a 
Sing? 

JENNY WREN (Jumping up and 
down)—I do! I do! 

Rospin—Then let us get busy. Blue- 
bird, you see the Hummingbird Band. 
Jenny, you make out a program, and I 
will see Cardinal, the Song Leader, the 
Grosbeak trio, and the others. Jenny, 
you notify everyone to meet in the or- 
chard this afternoon for rehearsal. 

JENNY WRrREN— Robin, you always 
think of just the right thing to do and 
say. Won’t a Sing be fun? 

Rospin—Then everyone to work. 


(All exit.) 


ScENE II 

Same as Scene I.’ Late afternoon. 
Jenny, Robin and Bluebird on stage. 

JENNY—I call that a fine rehearsal. 
What do you think, my friends? 

BLUEBIRD—Fine, fine, with the ex- 
ception of the Owl and Hawk chorus. 

JENNY (laughing) — Yes, I know, 
but what could we do? They wanted 
to do their bit. 

Ropin—Well, we won’t worry. As 
you say, they wanted to do their bit, 
and things always turn out for the 
best, if we only think so. 

JENNY—I just know the affair is go- 
ing to be a success, and all promised to 
go to bed early so as to be fresh for 
the morning. 





Ropin—Yes, I am sure the Sing will 
be a success. 
JENNY (sings “Our Thanks.” Tune: 
“America the Beautiful.”)— 
How good the girls and boys have 
been, 
How very, very kind, 
To furnish water sparkling clear, 
And food of the right kind, 
Our homes in which we love to live, 
As summer time goes by, 
And so by singing from our hearts, 
To show our thanks we’ll try. 
(All exit.) 


Scene III 
Same as Scenes IandII. Birds seat- 
ed in a semicircle, with Band elevated 
at back of stage. Arrange Band so all 
instruments may be easily seen. Two 
black crows are seated at either end of 
this semicircle. Program is given as 
follows. 
PROGRAM 

Chorus: “Our Thanks,” Company. 

Selection: “The Mocking Bird,” Band. 

Solo: “Whippoorwill,” Bobolink and 
Chorus. 

Quartet: “Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginny,” Orioles. 

Solo: “The Quilting Party,” Blue Jay 
and Chorus. 

Selection: “Dixie,” Band. 

Trio (sung as a round): “Three Blind 
Mice,” Swallow, Bluebird, Meadow- 
lark. 

Chorus: ‘“Polly-wolly-doodle,” Screech 
Owl, Barn Owl, Night Hawk, Red 
Tailed Hawk, Cooper’s Hawk. 

Selection: “Anvil Chorus,” Band. 

Trio: “Juanita,” Black Headed Gros- 
beak, Rose Breasted Grosbeak, Blue 
Grosbeak. 

Selection: “Stars and Stripes,” Band. 

Quartet: “When You and I Were 
Young, Maggie,” Sparrows. 

Solo: “Love’s Old Sweet Song,” Cardi- 
nal and Chorus. 

Chorus: “Home, Sweet Home,” Com- 
pany and Band. 


Note: Nearly all of the above-mentioned 
songs are found in the “Golden Book of 
Favorite Songs,” to be had from F. A. 
Owen Publishing Company. The teacher 
may also substitute songs for any which 
are not available in her school. 


SUGGESTIONS 

The entire Company join in the cho- 
ruses of “Whippoorwill” and “The 
Quilting Party,” and hum softly dur- 
ing the singing of ‘“Love’s Old Sweet 
Song.” 

Late songs and melodies may be used 
in the place of those here suggested. 

The musical instruments used by 
the Band consist of bright colored tin 
horns, flutes, etc., to which are at- 
tached kazoos through which the voic- 
es hum. These instruments, along with 
the kazoo, may be purchased at any 
ten-cent store. The piano is used with 
the Band as well as for singing. 

The costumes may be made of cheap 
material and should be in harmony 
with the real coloring of the birds. 
For example: 

Cardinal—Costume bright red, with 
crest to match. 

Scarlet Tanager—Scarlet coat with 
black sleeves, tip end of the tail of the 
coat touched with black. 

Each bird wears across the breast a 
white band on which is printed the 
name of the bird represented. 





The Birds 


By: Anna Marshall 


I love the birds at my window, 
I wake with their morning song; 
They are always bright and happy 
And are busy all day long. 


I love to look at the pretty things, 
With their coats so bright and gay, 

I love to watch their moving wings 
Far above me as I play. 


I love to hear their glad sweet songs, 
As up in the air they fly; 

But better still is their music 
As they sing a lullaby. 


I love to watch them building 
Their home in bush or tree; 

As they carry bits of straw or mud 
And place them carefully. 


I love to see the tiny eggs 
The mother keeps so well, 
And when the little birdies come 
I’m gladder than I can tell. 


And I like to think that the Father, 
Who notes the sparrow’s fall, 

Loves both the birds and the children, 
And watches over all. 


The Easter Concert 
By Carolyn R. Freeman 


Mother Nature gives a concert 
On each happy Easter Day, 

For a pleasant entertainment 
*Tis the finest kind of way. 


There’s an early morning orchestra 
Up in the maple trees, 

And they’ve chosen for their leader 
Robin Redbreast, if you please. 


They are natural musicians 
As ’most anyone can see, 
Every trill is given clearly, 
And in perfect harmony. 


Then, the next upon the program 
Is an Easter song so sweet; 

All the birdies join the chorus, 
Which they cheerfully repeat. 


Soon you hear a lovely trio, 
And the bluebird’s glad quartet 


-Then Miss Phoebe sings a solo 


That you never can forget. 


Yes, this charming Easter concert 
Is most cheery, glad, and gay,— 
How can anyone be gloomy 
Upon such an Easter Day? 


Hepaticas 


In fuzzy hoods of silver gray 

Each dainty blossom hid away; 

No tiny glimpse of tender blue 

From folded buds came _ peeping 
through. 


But now you can no longer hide 
Your pretty petals open wide. 

Like Quaker ladies, shy but gay, 
You’ve taken off your bonnets gray. 


And all your blue eyes dance with 
glee, ‘ 

And mischief in your nods we see. 

Ah! little Quaker ladies fair, — 

We laugh to watch you smiling there! 
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A teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
lene ore added to cold water is 
delightfully refreshing. Exhaust- 
ion and weariness disappear, 
strength and endurance increase. 

The tonic action of Horsford’s 

Acid Phosphate, with its purity 
and reliability make it the ideal 
stimulant. Non-alcoholic. Dose: 
A teaspoonful three times a day 
in a glass of cold water. 


Horsford's 
Acid Phosphate 


All Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works Providence, R. f. 
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Read Page Seven February 
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2ND CHILD— 


What They Say 
By Eula G. Lincoln 


Do you hear the raindrops tapping, 
Tapping on the windowpane? 

Can you tell me what they’re saying 

As they fall on hill and plain? 


“Little crocus, winter’s over, 
We have come to wake you up; 
Violet we’ll next be calling, 
Then the yellow buttercup. 


“Pussy willows by the river, 
Don your little coats of gray; 
Cottonwoods, fling out your banners, 
Little breezes wish to play. 
“Fruit trees, deck yourselves with 
blossoms, 
Lovely brides indeed you’ll make 
For the bees that come a-wooing, 
While your nectar sweet they take. 


‘‘We have chased away the snowdrifts, 
There is nothing now to fear.” 

This is what the drops are saying, 
Listen if you wish to hear. 


April Days 
By Laura Rountree Smith 


April days have come, 
Softly falls the rain, 
Through the golden shower 
Hear the robin’s strain. 
Stormy is the weather 
And the days are chill, 
But robin sings his song, 
Robin’s singing still. 


April days have come, 
Waking are the flowers. 
Sun and shower together— 
Happy are the hours. 

Hear the streamlets call 
And the birdies trill; 

Robin sings his song, 
Robin’s singing still. 


Easter Dresses 
(An exercise for seven children) 


By Annie Winfrey Meek 


ist CHILD— 
I think I’ll choose the violet’s gown 
Of Modesty this year, 
And never boast of my own worth, 
But strive to give good cheer. 


The daffodils give me a thought 
Of Cheerfulness each day,— 

I'll choose their sunshine as my dress 
And only kind words say. 


38RD CHILD— 

I much prefer the lily’s dress 
Of Purity, and voice 

A robe of cleanliness and truth 
As my own special choice. 


4TH CHILD— 
Oh, tulips are the brightest things! 
Their colors are so gay 
They make me want to wear the 
robe 
Of Gladness every day. 


5TH CHILD— 

The hyacinths whispered unto me 
That Pride is much worth while, 

And pride in all life’s lovely things 
I'll choose as my own style. 


6TH CHILD— 
The crinkly little crocus cups 
That face the sun’s bright ray, 
Tempt me to wear the golden gown 
Of Charity each day. 


7TH CHILD— 

The happy lessons we would learn 
In joyous Easter hours 

Are very easy, for they come 
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_ From out the hearts of flowers. 


The New York school chil- 

dren in the picture are 
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Oral Hygiene lessons— 

















Quicker, easier, more interesting 


Mail the coupon below for free chart. 
It is helping thousands of teachers 


[F you use the chart pictured 
above, you'll gain your pu- 
pils’ interest in your Oral Hy- 
giene Lessons. And you'll find 
that you can more easily and 
quickly teach them to brush 
their teeth regularly. 


Mail us the coupon below 
and we’ll send you this chart 
free. We are now mailing 4000 
a month to teachers in all parts 
of the country. Many have 
written us that they don’t 
spend over five minutes a day 
on the chart, yet more of their 
pupils are brushing their teeth 
twice a day than ever before. 
Some teachers have the chil- 
dren themselves take turns in 
calling the roll and pasting up 
the gold: stars (also sent free). 


When you get your pupils 
brushing their teeth regularly, 
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T PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CoO. 
} Florence, Mass., Dept. N 3 
j Gentlemen: Send me free one of your charts, together with gold 
stars, to help me encourage my pupils to brush their teeth more 
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they are then glad to learn 
how to brush them correctly. 
In this you can easily instruct 
them. 

Correct brushing is largely 
insured when the right kind 
of brush is used. Do you rec- 
ommend the right brush? 

There is but one scientifi- 
cally correct tooth brush. That 
is the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic fits the 
curves of the teeth. Its saw- 
toothed bristles reach into the 
smallest crevices and prevent 
decay. Its large end tuft 
reaches even the backs of back 
teeth, so often not properly 
cleaned. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic comes 
in Baby, Small, and Adult 
sizes. ‘These sell at 25c, 40c, 
and 50c, respectively. 

To insure correct 
brushing, remember to 
recommend the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic. 

And to insure regu- 
lar brushing, remember 
—today—to send for 
that helpful chart! 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush 
Co., Florence, Mass. 


The picture below is a New 
York Herald-Tribune photo. 
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Songs, Plays and Recitations 


The Reformation of Bobby 
By Alice McBryde Marsh 


Aim: To instill a protective instinct 
in children. It has been said that the 
practice of cruelty in childhood often 
leads to the making of criminals. 


ASSIGNMENT: Children help give 
suggestions for play. Watch for 
chances to be kind and thoughtful to 
animals. 

SETTING: Courtroom. Horse as 
judge; Cow, Dog, Cat, Chicken, Bird, 
as witnesses and later as jury; Bobby, 
the accused. The animals drag Bobby 
in. The Horse stands by a desk with a 
ruler for a gavel. The other animals 
are seated near by, Bobby in the 
center. 


THE PLAY 

Horse (rapping on desk)—Friends, 
we have met to-day on a very grave 
matter—that of trying this boy for 
many crimes. What we shall do with 
him rests with the majority. The 
first thing will be to gather evidence. 
Those knowing anything for’ or 
against him will now speak. 


Cow (standing up)—Many times 
has he run me every step from or to 
the pasture, so that when we reached 
our destination I was so hot and out 
of breath that I felt like dropping 
dead. And more than that, he always 
keeps time to the gallop with a switch, 
which he thinks is pastime for us both. 


Doc—Everyone knows that the dog 
has always been man’s friend. But 
this boy imposes on my affection. 
Sometimes if it suits him he wants 
me around; at other times he kicks me 
and says, “Git out, Rover.” Often he 
teases me by snatching food from my 
plate, just as I start to eat. He thinks 
it is great fun, but what if I should 
treat him that way? When I am not 
very hungry, I do not mind so much; 
but if I feel starved, I am tempted to 
snap at him. I may do it sometime, 
too. 

Horse—Perhaps it would teach him 
a lesson. 

Cat—I have good reason to wish 
Bobby changed some of his bad ways. 
There were some little kittens born at 
our house several weeks ago, and 
Bobby’s mother told him to drown all 
but one. He didn’t do it; and after 
they began running around they got 
in his way, so he put them all in a 
sack, took them to the woods, and 
dumped them down to starve. That 
was ten times worse than killing them. 
I would like to ask him, please, if he 
would stand such treatment. Then, 
too, I see him throw a stick or stone 
at every stray cat. They don’t like 
to be frightened, and it isn’t right to 
treat poor homeless, friendless animals 
like that. 


(All the animals seem lost in 
thought, and are recalled by the 
judge.) 

HorseE—Let us hear from. the 
chicken. 

CHICKEN—Fortunately, I do not 


have much to do with this boy, but he 
is supposed to feed and water us 
twice each day. More than half the 
time he forgets, or says he does—and 
we get terribly thirsty sometimes. 





Horse—Come, Sir Robin, tell us of 
your wrongs. 

Birp—lI believe all of you will agree 
with me that boys are birds’ worst 
enemies. Just let them get a sling 
shot and they think we birds were put 
here for them to aim at. Often they 
kill us or, worse still, cripple us so 
that we drag ourselves off to some 
bushes or grass to die. Then the 
world is robbed of another songster, 
and frequently little baby birds are 
left without a mother. When we see 
the slaughter that goes on in one year, 


it is surely time something was done. 
Just the other day this same boy shot 
a robin that was singing sweetly in an 
apple tree. It was doing no harm to 
anyone. He went to where it fell, 
watched it die, then carelessly turned 
it over with his foot. His sister, com- 
ing out, was sorry and said, “Oh, 
Bobby, how could you kill a dear inno- 
cent little bird?” He looked some- 
what ashamed, but answered, “Oh, 
just for fun!” Would he think it was 
so funny if we killed some of his 
family? 








Spring Song 


Alice E. Allen 


1. Days all sun- shine, days 
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: II 

Sultry seasons, snow and cold, 

Cloud and wind and storm untold, 

Give the first wild rose its fragrance, 
Give the first wild rose its fragrance, 
Touch its heart with powdered gold, 
Give the fragrant rose its powdered gold. 








III 


Hot midsummer, autumn fleet, 

Winter with its frost and sleet, 
Somehow working all together, 
Somehow working all together, 

Make a spring that’s wondrous sweet, 
Making the springtime wondrous sweet. 





HorseE—I haven’t spoken yet, but 
I’m sure you all have seen the way he 
treats me. Some days I don’t have 
enough food or water, and when he 
drives or rides me, he acts as if I 
were a machine and could never get 
tired. The horse is the most abused 
animal in the world. If all the mis- 
treated horses could speak in one voice 
of their wrongs, such a cry would 
arise as would shock all humanity. 
But I will say no more; you will please 
give some reasons why God wants 
mankind to be better to us. 


Cow—“The cattle upon a thousand 
hills are His.” 


Doc— 
“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


Cat—“Blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall obtain mercy.” 


CHICKEN— 
“All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 
All things wise and wonderful— 
The good God made them all.” 


Birp— 
“Each little flower that opens, 
Each little bird that sings— 
He made their glowing colors, 
He made their tiny wings.” 


HorseE—And mine is this—“A 
righteous man regardeth the life of 
his beast.” But let us hear from the 
boy, and see what he has to say. 


Bossy (who at the beginning looked 
defiant and sullen, is now sitting with 
a downcast face)—What you all say 
is very true, but because you could not 
talk I thought you had no feelings. I 
wish I could bring back the little robin 
I killed, but I can’t. 


“T killed a robin—the little thing 
With glossy eyes and shiny wing 
That came to my apple tree to sing. 
A little flutter, a little cry, 

Then on the ground I saw him lie! 
I didn’t think -he was going to die. 
Now I’m thinking every summer 

day 
I never, never can repay 
The little life that I took away.” 


I’m sorry for it all, and deserve to be 
punished. 


Horse—He sounds as if he meant 
what he says, but you can never tell 
about some boys. However, we want 
to be just; so the members of the jury 
will please leave the room and decide 
what shall be done with him. 

(Exit Cow, Dog, Cat, Chicken, Bird. 
Bobby keeps glancing toward the door 
through which they left. After sev- 
eral minutes they return, but Bobby 
cannot look wp.) 


Doc—Your honor, we have decided 
to let Bobby go for one month on pro- 
bation. During that time we shall 
watch him closely to see if he is really 
changed. He is to read three books— 
Beautiful Joe, Bonnie Prince, and 
Black Beauty. If at the end of that 
time we find he has continued to be 
cruel, we shall bring him here again 
and give him the kind of treatment he 
has given us.. If he has reformed we 
shall be glad. 

Bopsy—I thank you, and I: shall 
never again be unkind to animals. 
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lA Vacation in.. 


COLORADO 


will cost you no more 


—in money o 


Effective June 1 special summer excursion 
fares reduce the round trip to a surpris- 
ingly low figure. Board and lodging in 
Colorado range from $17.50 a week up- 
ward. Those at the lowest price are 
comfortably convenient and enjoyable, 
and are preferred by many. 


o o 

Two weeks is ample. Colorado, centrally 
situated, can be reached easily and quick- 
ly from any point. You will have gener- 
ous time for leisurely enjoyment of Colo- 
rado’s scenic wonders. You can even 
include a visit, if you wish, to Yellow- 
stone or Glacier National Parks. 
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W™ LET another year slip by with an ordinary 
near-to-home vacation? Tomorrow’s vacations 
may never come. Enjoy the present, see America 
now. With two weeks you have the time, and the 
low cost is easily within your means. 


Come to Colorado’s Skyland. Enjoy its mountain 
beauties, its cool, invigorating climate. There are 
hundreds of places to go, thousands of things to see. 
Only a few of them are—the famous two-day Grand 
Circle trip from Denver, 236 miles of thrills; Rocky 
Mountain National (Estes) Park; the Colorado 
Springs-Pike’s Peak-Manitou region; Denver’s Moun- 
tain Parks; the Royal Gorge; Grand Lake; the Clear 
Creek and Platte.Canyon resort regions. 


On your Burlington ticket you can also go on to 
Yellowstone Park or Glacier Park at slight addi- 
tional cost. 


Climb aboard a Burlington train and let it take you 
to the greatest vacation of your lifetime. The Bur- 
lington provides a service that anticipates your every 
travel wish — superb equipment, perfect road-bed, 
courteous and thoughtful attention to every detail 
will make your trip enjoyable. 


This year the Burlington offers you a choice of 
two ways of making this delightful trip: 1. On a 
regular summer excursion ticket, planning your own 
trip. 2. With a Burlington Personally Escorted Tour 
party, paying all expenses in a lump sum and hav- 
ing all travel details taken care of by an experienced 
travel expert who accompanies you all the way. On 
the coupon, check the type of trip that interests you. 


This year take a real vacation. It will cost you 
no more than an ordinary vacation — in time or 
money. 


BURLINGTON 





€e 
Colorado Booklet 


Write for the Burlington booklet on Colo- 

rado. It contains complete information, 

maps, and many attractive illustrations 
of Colorado’s wonder spots 


] CO Regular summer excursion ticket 0 Personally Escorted Tour ! 


ee =U “a 


Burlington Travel Bureau, Dept. 34-E 
Burlington Building, 547 West Jackson Blvd. | 
Chicago, IIL. 

Please send me without charge the illustrated book describing | 
Scenic Colorado. | 


(Check type of trip you are interested in) 
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The Dollies’ Good-night 
By Lila B. Leach 


(Small girl is putting her four dolls 
to bed. She has a soldier doll and a 
Teddy-bear besides two other dolls. 
Near by are a doll’s bed and a small 
rocking-chair. She sits on floor by 
doll’s bed.) 

Come, dolly dears, Mamma must put 
you to bed, 

T’ll spank if you cry; did you hear 
what I said? 

Now, Susanna Greene, you just come 
along here, 

(Picks up doll and places her in 
kneeling position beside bed.) 

Why can’t you be nice like your sis- 
ter, my dear? 


Poor Teddy, his paw hurts, he fell 
down to-day, 

(Holds him in arms.) 

Come, soldier-boy, and see what I 
have to say; 

(Places him in kneeling position be- 
side the others.) 

After prayers I will sing you a sweet 
lullaby, 

Did I hurt your paw, Teddy? Well, 
dear, don’t you cry. 

(Bows head for a moment as if in 
prayer, then puts dolls in bed and 
sings lullaby. When she has finished 
song, she sits in chair, with folded 
hands.) 


Oh dear! We mothers are so tired 
every night, 

It’s such a relief just to turn off the 
light ; 

We sit still and wonder if all our 
work’s done, 

We’re busy from morn till the setting 
of sun. 
(Listens.) 


Is that Susanna stirring in her sleep? 
I’ll step to her bed and take another 
peep. 
(Steps to doll’s bed.) 
Sh! dear, don’t be frightened, your 
mamma is nigh, 
She’ll sing again for you the sweet 
lullaby. 
(Sits in chair again and sings lull- 
aby.) 


The Secret 
By Pauline Frances Camp 


Who’s that by the garden rim, 
Head a-bobbin’? 

Scarlet vest and jacket trim; 
Mr. Robin! 


Now he whistles, loud and clear, 
Eyes a-glisten; 

Runs a bit, then stops to peer, 
Look, and listen. 


Crocus lifts her waxen cup, 
Brimming measure; 

Jonquil’s golden lamp lights up 
For his pleasure. 


There’s a secret glad and gay 
In his keeping; 

Can he keep it for a day 
Without peeping? 


Nay! he’s whispered it about! 
Heads are noddin’; 

Spring is here! Your secret’s out, 
Mr. Robin! 





Plays and Recitations 


Dollies’ 


Lullaby 
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Old-Fashioned April 


By James J. Montague 


Although the matrons and the maids 
One meets with everywhere 

Are sporting new Parisian shades, 
For street and evening wear, 

Young Mrs. Robin, just in town, 
Is flitting to and fro, 

Appareled in the same old gown 
She wore a year ago. 

The winter months Miss Bluebird 

spent 

Upon a Southern isle, 

Where everybody is intent 
On keeping up with style, 

But now, when with returning spring, 
She joins her family here, 

She isn’t wearing anything 
She didn’t wear last year. 


And there is Mrs. Tanager, 
Who toured the winter through. 
We certainly expected her 
To show us something new. 
We thought we’d see some novel note 
In her outdoor array, 
But still she wears the scarlet coat 
In which she went away. 


These ladies visit foreign climes, 
They journey here and there, 

And yet they’re ’way behind the times 
In everything they wear. 

But still they fluff their feathers out 
And through the trees they dart, 
And seem to think they’re just about 

The smartest of the smart! 


This is Arbor Day 
Tune: “Lightly Row” 


Arbor Day, Arbor Day, 
See, the fields are fresh and green; 
All is bright, cheerful sight, 
After winter’s night. 
Birds are flying in the air, 
All we see is fresh and fair; 
Bowers green now are seen, 
Flowers peep between. 





By Mary B. Letford 


Twitter, twitter everywhere, 
Sounds of music fill the air. 
What is all this stir about? 
April has put March to rout. 


Buzzing, buzzing everywhere, 
Bees are flying here and there. 
What is all. this work about? 
April’s brought the flowers out. 


See! she steps upon the ground— 
Grass springs up on every mound; 
Claps her hands and shouts with glee, 
Green leaves cover every tree. 


Now she brings a cooling shower, 
Washes fresh each shady bower; 
Now the smiling sun is out, 

Hear the children’s happy shout. 


Humming, humming everywhere, 
Sweetest fragrance fills the air; 
April bids the children smile 

And come with her a merry mile. 


April’s Fairies 
By Susie M. Best 


As I trod on the hills to-day, 

A million voices seemed to say, 

“Look down and see us at your feet, 

We’re April’s fairies, green and 
sweet.” 


I looked upon the sod, and lo, 
I saw the emerald grasses grow! 


As I strode thro’ the forests bare, 

A million voices filled the air. 

“The eye that looks upon the trees,” 
They said, ‘glad April’s fairies sees!’ 


I looked, and every branch and stem 
Displayed a leafy diadem! 


Oh, April’s fairies! tricksters ye, 
Who in a moment make us see 
The matchless miracle of Spring, 
Renewing life in everything! 





When Robin Comes 
By Ida B. Bassford 


Oh, the robin had a message 

Which the Spring had sent along, 
He tucked it in his little throat 

And poured it forth in song. 


And when the liquid music 
The woodland silence broke, 
Each little flower heard the sound 
And from its sleep awoke. 


Each got a dress all fresh and sweet 
From the flowers’ fairy queen, 
And each one stood in readiness 
To smile upon the scene. 


And presently when came the Spring 
A-dancing ’cross the wilds, 

Each flower, drest, stood in its place, 
And greeted her with smiles. 


Easter Eyes 
By Frances Kirkland 


If you will use your Easter eyes 

You shall be filled with glad surprise, 
For then the flowers grow quite bold 
And show their faces, I’ve been told. 


Perhaps you’ll see the lily fair, 
With petaled cap and jeweled hair, 
Or look into a crocus cup 

And find a fairy gazing up; 


For every flower and springing blade 
Then shows itself quite unafraid, 
And faces lit with blossom smiles 
Gladden the earth for miles and miles. 


Now when bright Easter Day is here 
Be sure you look both far and near, 
For if you’ll use your Easter eyes 
You shall be filled with glad surprise! 


Miss Daffodil 
By Carolyn R. Freeman 


I know an Easter maiden 
Who is lovely as can be, 

But -where she gets her Easter gown 
Is more than I can see. 


It’s made of golden yellow 
With a fluffy, ruffled frill, 
No blossom could be: daintier 
Than fair Miss Daffodil. 


And say, would you believe it? 
The little sunbeams bright 
All seem to like her company 
From morning until night. 


This fair Miss Daffodilly, 
So charming and so gay, 
Comes bringing joy and gladness 
To us on Easter Day. 


Easter Song 


Snowdrop, lift your timid head,— 
All the earth is waking; 

Field and forest brown and dead 
Into life are breaking. 

Snowdrop, rise and tell the story, 

How He rose, the Lord of Glory. 


Lilies, lilies! Easter calls! 
Rise to meet the dawning 
Of the blessed light that falls 
Through the Easter morning. 
Ring your bells and tell the story 
How He rose, the Lord of Glory. 
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of backward pupils 


You, as a teacher, can correct their condition 


URING the growing age many 
D children seem backward 
mentally. In reality, a little 
building up in health will make 
them alert and eager pupils. 

For the sake of your own prestige 
as a teacher, give this health prob- 
lem the attention it deserves. The 
future of many of your pupils— 
mental and physical—lies in your 
hands. Correct their condition 
now, while it can be done easily. 


Give them regular health 
training 


CurtpreN should know and follow 
the fundamental health rules. 
Teach them health in the same way 
you would teach any other subject. 
Start real health classes and hold 
them regularly. 

And first a all, weigh the chil- 
dren. You will find that most men- 
tally backward children are under- 
weight or suffering from some form 
of malnutrition. 


If they are underweight— 


You can build such children up by 
giving them daily mid-morning 
feedings of Eagle Brana Condensed 
Milk as part of their regular health 
training. Eagle Brand feedings have 
already been tried in such places 
as New York City Public School 
No. 38 and the General German 
Orphanage, Catonsville, Md. They 
are now being served in hundreds of 
our schools in connection with the 
Borden Health Contest that started 
on March 2nd of this year. Such 
experiments have proved that Eagle 
Brand is remarkably effective in 
building up underweight children. 


Why Eagle Brand is a 
corrective food 


UnpverweicuT children either do 
not get enough food, or they do 
not properly digest and assimilate 
the food they get. In either case 
daily feedings of Eagle Brand will 
help them. For Eagle Brand is milk 
—the child’s basic food—com- 
bined with sugar by a special proc- 




































































To teachers who are 
competing in the 
Borden Health Contest 


Be sure your class keeps its daily health 
records. Send these in to the Borden 
Company at the end of every month. 


Weigh the children every week and 
enter their condition on your weight 
chart, which is to be submitted to the 
Borden Company at the close of the 
contest on May 22nd. 








Enlist the co-operation of the chil- 
dren’s parents if possible. 

Keep the children interested by re- 
minding them of the prizes they are 
working for—$200 for their school as 
well as $100 for yourself. 


Watch for further news of the con- 
test on this page. 




















ess that makes it extremely di- 
gestible. It has body and bone 
building properties, and all three 
vitamins—and in addition it has 
the heat and energy-producing fac- 
tors that undernourished children 
most need. 

Such feedings are neither expen- 
sive nor troublesome. Eagle Brand 
can be bought from the grocer by 
the case, and kept indefinitely. It 
requires no ice. You do not need 
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elaborate equipment nor a special 
place to serve it. 


Start your health class now 


Aut the material you need for 
health teaching is contained in 
Nutrition and Health, an authorita- 
tive handbook on child health 
published by the Borden Company 
as part of its crusade to stamp out 
malnutrition among school chil- 
dren. Nutrition and Health contains 
a complete set of 20 health lessons, 
with height and weight charts, 
etc., a section on malnutrition and 
its symptoms; and results of experi- 
ments in building up undernour- 
ished children with Eagle Brand 
feedings. You can also obtain more 
complete reports of these experi- 
ments from the Borden Company. 
All of this material is free. Check 
the coupon below for whatever you 
wish. 


Last year 50,000 teachers 
used this health material 


THaT means that approximately 
one million school children have 
been started on the road to better 
health during the past year. One 
million children are building a 
sounder physical foundation for the 
future. One million children are 
getting more from their education. 


Don’t shirk your part in this 
great work. The earlier you start, 
the more success you will have. 
Send in the coupon for Nutrition 
and Health now, and prepare to 
start your health class at once. 
The Borden Company, 614 Borden 
Building, 350 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


Check the ones 
you want: 

















The Advent of Spring 


By Florence Isbell Hope and 
Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


Scene—Any platform with a throne 
arranged at the center rear. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 

MarcH—Dressed in gray. 

Marcu HarE—Wears head covering 
to represent rabbit’s head, if possible. 

Aprit—Carries umbrella and water- 
ing can, 

WINTER—Dresses as old King. 

ATTENDANTS—Six, eight, or ten, all 
in white. 

SIXTEEN FLOWERS—Dressed in col- 
ors, four pink, four blue, four yellow, 
four white. White dresses and flower 
caps in colors are effective. 

BrEEZES—Six little children dressed 
in gray or blue. 

MaArcH— 

I must send the word to April 
that it’s time for her to come, 

The flowers are growing restless, 
they need her showers and sun. 

The tender grass is sighing in its 
cramped and narrow bed, 

The birds to it are calling, from 
gray sky overhead. 
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(Enter March Hare, loping about in 
a crazy manner.) 
Marcu (to Hare)— 
Go tell my sister April that we’re 
waiting for her here, 


Time is fleeing rapidly, we’re 
longing for her cheer. 
HARE— 
Oh, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, 
no! 


April showers bring Mayflowers, 
and I don’t want a wetting. 
MarcH (pointing to East)—Go! 


HARE— 
I'll send old Winter back if you’re 
going to be so bossy. (Dashes 
off stage and Winter enters.) 


WINTER— 
I am old Winter, jolly old Winter, 
With servants of snow and ice, 
I’ve held full sway, this many a 
day, 
I won’t give up in a trice. 
(Attempts to mount throne.) 
MarcH— 
Away, away, old lazy bones, it’s 
time for you to go, 
The grass and buds will never 
come while freezing breezes blow. 


HARE (jumps in from back of stage 
shouting )— 
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ongs, Plays and Recitations 


I’m such a busy fellow, I cannot 
eat or sleep, 

Because o’er sly old Winter a close 
watch I must keep. 

(Hare should frisk about teasing 
everyone, tickling April under the chin, 
pulling Winter’s beard, etc., through- 
out playlet.) 

MarcH— 

Hark, hark! I hear a tapping, 
"tis April’s step I think, 

She’ll have the flowers growing as 
quick as you can wink. 

(April comes into sight. Winter re- 
enters and April disappears at the ap- 
proach of Winter, running lightly off 
stage.) 

WINTER— 

I am old Winter, jolly old Winter, 

’ With servants of snow and ice, 

I’ve held full sway for many a day, 
I won’t give up in a trice. 

(Mounts throne, and Attendants 
dance any pretty folk dance here, as 
if entertaining Winter.) 

MarcH— 

Away, away, bold frost king, we 
like you not at all, 

You frightened gentle April with 
these servants at your call. 

(March Hare enters carrying a stick, 
and tries to drive Winter off stage.) 

WINTER— 

I really am distracted with this 
persistent foe, 

I get no rest from day to day, I 
suppose that I must go. 

MarcH— 

Come, April, come, and never 
fear, together we'll rout the foe, 
We'll make the soft warm South 
Wind on him to blow and blow. 

(Enter the Breezes. They weave 
back and forth, grand right and left, 
across stage, each time moving back 
a little farther and nearer to Winter, 
who comes down from throne and 
finally is crowded off stage.) 

APRIL (entering)— 

Flowers, Flowers, 

your sleep, 

Put on your lovely dresses, the 

glowing sun to greet. 


waken from 






(Taps on floor with umbrella, which 

she has closed.) 

MarRcH AND APRIL TOGETHER— 
Hurrah! we’ll dance and sing, 
King Winter has lost his throne, 
The gentle South Wind banished 

him. 

APRIL— 

Now daffodils will soon be here, 
Violets and snowdrops, too, 
And sunshine, bright, to warm the 

earth, 
With a sky of magic blue. 


(April moves back and climbs to 
throne, March acting as a lady-in- 
waiting and the Hare as a court jester. 
Enter sixteen flower girls, four of each 
color. Four enter from each corner, 
forming a wheel at the center; they 
revolve several times and reverse. 
Marking time and making their steps 
accommodate themselves to the figure, 
they form a hollow square, then close 
in and make two straight lines across 
front of stage. Every other one then 
steps back, making four lines, those 
of the same color being in a line. They 
march backward and forward, inter- 
changing lines until each color has 
been at the front. They now form 
single file and skip in widening circles 
until they finally leave the stage. As 
an encore.all return, the main charac- 
ters at the center, and sing some 
spring song with which they are 
familiar.) 


Mr. Rain 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 


He came stepping up the walk, 
Step—step—one—two; 

Not a word of neighbor talk, 
Not a howdy-do. 


At the latch he fingered slow, 

On the wall he faintly rapped; 
Stealthy moving to and fro, 
Tip-tip-tapped. 


Knocked his knuckles sharp and quick 
On the western windowpane; 
Gave a signal, click! click! click! 
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$335 


Round Trip Between 


N ew York 





California 


West via Panama Canal 
East via any direct rail 
route 


A wonderful summer vacation 
trip. Eighteen glorious days at 
sea—complete relaxation. 

You see Havana, that gay and 
colorful Castilian city. Great 
boulevards, stately buildings, 
historic spots of rare interest. 

And the regular stay of your 
magnificent President Liner 
gives you hours to roam through 
the city and suburbs. 


The Canal Changed History 
Then through the blue Caribbean south- 
ward to the Panama Canal. Colon—a 
unique combination of the United States 
and Central America. 

The Canal—huge locks of concrete 
and steel, the sensation of seeing and 
feeling your great ship lifted gently 
eighty-five feet. 

Then Balboa, another quaint city— 
and northward we steam to Los Angeles. 

Here, in all its beauty, its interest, its 
infinite variety of vacation pleasures, 
lies California—the ideal summer vaca- 
tionland. 


Delightful Weeks 
Climb mountains. Spend days of lazy ease 
on broad, sandy beaches, hike, fish, motor. 

Here is San Francisco, too, a gay city 
that has a real personality of its own. It 
is cosmopolitan. 

Then when you choose, you return to 
your home on any direct rail route. 

Plan now to take the Western cruise by 
water on one of the great President 
Liners of the Dollar Steamship Line. 

The round trip costs but $335—effec- 
tive May 14 to October 31. 

Enjoy a luxuriously furnished room, 
which, with your meals aboard ship, is 
included in your fare. 

The service is personal and excellent. 
The cuisine is famous. 

What other vacation could equal this 
one? Make plans early to assure the 
accommodations you wish. 


1S Moore Street, New York City 
112 West Adams St., Chicago 
177 State St., Boston 
101 Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Country Girl in the Spring 
By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


My little city cousin says she’s sorry 
every day 

Because I go to country school and 
walk a mile each way. 

She forgets about the flowers that I 
see first in the spring, 

I find the first deep wood blossoms 
when old winter’s on the wing. 


She thinks she’d miss the people, the 
crowds upon the street, 

The noise of trucks and autos and the 
street cars she would meet. 

I should not miss the people but I’d 
surely miss the flowers 

That grow along the country roads, 
with all their winning powers. 


The windflowers and the violets, the 
adder tongues, we know 

All give a cheery welcome when first 
spring breezes blow; 

And later there are daisies and black- 
eyed Susans gay, 

Goldenrod and silvertop and roses all 
the way. 


She’d miss the noise of traffic but I’d 
miss each happy bird 

That greets one with a cheerful song, 
the sweetest ever heard; 

Bobolinks and robins red, bluebirds, 
how they sing! 

And wild geese honking overhead, the 
harbingers of spring. 


I’d miss the happy meadow lark, the 
bobwhite with his -flail, 

I’d even miss the sparrows whose 
chirpings never fail. 

The thunderpumps, the crows and 
wrens, the orioles are there, 

The pretty, bright canaries and cardi- 
nals so rare. 


She’d miss the cafeteria with lunches 
fine (they say), 

I’d miss the picnic dinners in a coun- 
try school each day, 

The play hour when it’s over with, and 
recesses so fine,— 

She can have her city’s blessings, but 
I’ll make the country’s mine. 


Thank God for little country schools 
and what they mean to-day, 

For the lessons learned from nature 
as you walk a mile each way; 

And, if you count your blessings and 
name them o’er and o’er, 

I think you’ll like the country school 
much better than before. 


The Robin’s Nest 
By George Cooper 


How do the robins build their nests? 
Robin Redbreast told me. 

First a wisp of yellow hay 

In a pretty round they lay; 

Then some threads of flax or floss, 

Feathers, too, and bits of moss, 

Woven with a sweet, sweet song, 

This way, that way, and across: 
That’s what Robin told me. 


Where do robins hide their nests? 
Robin Redbreast told me. 
Up among the leaves so deep, 
Where the sunbeams rarely creep. 
Long before the winds are cold, 
Long before the leaves are gold, 
Bright-eyed stars will peep and see 
Baby-robins—one, two, three; 
That’s what Robin told me. 


The Rainbow 
By Evantha Caldwell 


A rain splashed out of the April sky, 

With sunshine tumbling after, 
And the rainbow, with its arch so high, 
Just doubled up in laughter! 
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Your Guide 





**In Gardiner 
Out Cody’’ 











Nature’s Climax Comes 
Where It Should. 





NewYork. . . . 280 Broadway 
Boston . 217 Old South Building 
Buffalo . 644 Ellicott Square 
Chicago . * 226 West Adams Street 
Cincinnati . . 1001 Neave Building 
Cleveland, 708 Hippodrome Building 
Des Moines, 404 Iowa Bank Building 
Detroit . . 407 Free Press Building 
Kansas City, 115 Ry. Exchange Bldg. 
Los Angeles . 510 Central Building 
Milwaukee . 809 Majestic Building 


Minneapolis . 522 Second Ave. S. 
Philadelphia . 809 Finance Building 
Pittsburgh . . 518 Park Building 
St. Louis . . . 411 Olive Street 


San Francisco, 633 Monadnock Bldg. 
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Escorted 
Burlington Tours 
Definite Cost Vacations 
Ask about them 
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Upper Fall Yellowstone 


Yellowstone Park 


cA Symphony of Wonder 


WATERFALLS. Geysers. 
Grand Canyon. Wild 
Animals. Great Mountains. 
Boiling Pools. Clear, Cold 
Lakes. Rivers. Cataracts. 
Forests. Nature at her best 
—stupendous panoramas of 
beauty — infinite variety —a 
thrill at every turn of the road. 
Park opens June 20. 





Nowhere in all the world 
can your vacation dollars 
buy more. 

The cost of the 4%-day 
ark trip—$54 if you choose 
otels or $45 camps—meals, 

lodging, automobile sight- 
seeing trips included. 


Your Vacation 





Our Specialty 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Fargo, Billings, Butte, 
Helena, Missoula, Spokane, Yakima, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


“2000 Miles of Startling Beauty” 
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VACATION TRIP 





BooksortripsIam Round Trip Summer 
interestedin( Vv) Fare from Chicago 








Name QO Yellowstone Park . $ 56.50 
0 Pacific Northwest Rertiand 86.00 
O Rainier Park ‘acoma 86.00 
Address CO Alaska (Skagway) . . 176.00 
O Rocky Mts. (Helena—Butte). 59.00 











Mail this coupon to A. B.Smith, P.T.M.,970 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Why! It is Spring 
By Alice Norris-Lewis 


A playlet suitable for playgrounds, 
as it provides a background for a num- 
ber of fancy dances. It may, however, 
be given indoors, where the only scen- 
ery required is a drop curtain at rear, 
a well made of pasteboard, and a few 
small shrubs or evergreens at left. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Sprinc—White dress covered with 
green Icaves and violets. When she 
enters, her dress is concealed under a 
long black cape; she also wears spec- 
tacles and an old-fashioned sweeping 
cap, and leans heavily on a cane. 

Boris—Village boy—Wears white 
waist; full green, yellow or bright blue 
trousers. 

Pour f Village Girls— 

Scarlet skirts, black bodices, white 
kerchiefs, and Normandy caps. 

JEAN—A crippled girl—Wears or- 
dinary dress. 

Any desired number of children may 
be introduced for dances. These are 
dressed as village boys and girls des- 
cribed above. 


(Enter Polly and Molly with pails 
in hand. They go to well and draw 
water, then sit at left of well.) 

PoLtty—What a beautiful day! The 
sky is as blue as the turquoise in my 
sister’s new ring. 

Moity—I don’t feel a bit like work- 
ing. I’d rather dance instead. 

Potty—So should I. Let’s dance! 
(They execute a simple dance.) 

Voice (from behind scenes)—Molly! 

Potty—yYour mother is calling you. 

Motty—I hear her. She is wash- 


ing and wants this water. I'll go— 
in a minute. 
ANOTHER VoIcE—Polly! 
Motty—Your mother is calling 


you, too. 

PoLtty—Yes. 
and wants the water. 
do—in a minute. 

Mo.tity—I hate drawing water and 
washing and house-cleaning. When I 
am big I am going to marry a most 
beautiful prince and never, never 
work any more. I shall go away from 
this stupid village and not come back 
except to visit and show my fine 
clothes, and then not often. 

Potty—I’m going to marry a king. 
And I'll have heaps and heaps of ser- 
ants to wait on me. [I'll not come 
back to visit, even. (First voice be- 
hind scenes calls “Molly!” Second 
woice calls “Polly!’?) I wish she would 
stop calling. (Raising her voice) I’m 
coming—in a minute. 

Mo.tity—(calling also)—I’m coming 
—in a minute. 

PoLLy—(pointing to right) — See 
that queer-looking old lady coming up 
the lane. Doesn’t she look like a witch? 

(Spring, disguised like an old woman, 
comes hobbling in from right.) 

Sprinc—Good-morning, little maid- 
ens! (Polly and Molly nudge each 
other and giggle.) I wonder if one 
of you could get me a cup of water 
from yonder well? (Polly and Molly 


She is cleaning house 
I’ll go when you 





nudge each other and giggle again.) 

Sprinc—I asked you for a drink of 
water. Have you no tongues in your 
heads that you do not answer me? 

Moitty—Indeed we have. But my 
mother has forbidden me to talk to 
strangers —especially strange old 
women, 

Potty—And so has my mother. Be- 
sides, it is hard enough to have to 
draw water for house cleaning and 
washing without bringing it to people 
I do not know. Here comes Boris. 
He is bigger and stronger than I am. 
Perhaps he will get some for you. 

(Exit Polly and Molly. Enter Boris. 
He has a bat and ball in his hand and 
is hurrying towards left entrance.) 

SPRING—Little boy! Little boy! 
Wait a minute! (Boris stops in center 
of stage and looks at Spring.) Little 
boy, I have come from a long distance 
and I am tired and thirsty. Will you 
bring me a drink from yonder well? 

Borts—Oh, I can’t stop. The boys 
are waiting for me to play ball with 
them in the meadow. Besides, it just 
breaks my back to draw water. (Evits, 
left.) 

Sprinc—Must I perish of thirst? 
Will nobody aid me? Ah! here comes 
a crowd of merry children. Certainly, 
one of them will help me. But I will 
wait until they are through with their 
games before I ask them. (She goes 
behind trees at left. Enter children. 
Here may be introduced a succession of 
dances of any description. When the 
last dance has been executed, Spring 


| steps from her retreat behind the 


trees.) Good-morning, merry children! 
How happy you seem and how gaily 
you dance. I have been watching you 
for a long time. Now that you have 
finished dancing would one of you be 
good enough to get me a cup of water 
from yonder well? I am old and fee- 
ble and I have come from a great dis- 
tance. (The children look at her a 
moment in silence. Then one of them 
cries, “A witch!” They all take up 
the cry, “A witch! A witch!” and run 
off left in panic.) Simpletons! If 
they would but give me a cup of cold 
water they would soon see I am no 
witch. I will try to get the water for 
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myself, but I have no cup and bucket 
and the well is deep. (She goes to 
well and tries to get water. While 
she is doing this, Jean enters. She 
carries a cup in one hand and a pail 
in the other. She is very lame.) 

JEAN—Good-morning, good mother! 

SPRING — (stopping, and looking 
around.) Good-morning, my dear. 

JEAN—I am afraid you cannot get 
water without a dipper. The well is 
very deep. Let me help you. 

(Jean limps to well, takes her pail 
and dips it in.) 

JEAN—You have come from a far 
country, good mother, have you not? 
Your clothes are dusty and you are 
tired, I can see that. 

Sprinc—You are right, my dear. I 
have come from a very far country, 
and I am very tired and thirsty. 


JEAN—You could have found no 
sweeter water to quench your thirst 
than this that I shall give you from 
the well. But you must have patience 
with me. I am very clumsy at draw- 
ing water, on account of my lameness. 


Sprinc—How long have you been 
lame, little maiden? 

JEAN—AIl my life, good mother. 
But I do not mind it—much. (Limps 
to Spring with cup of water.) Here 
is the water. Is it not cool and sweet? 

Sprinc—Cooler, sweeter water I 
never tasted. May I have some more? 

JEAN—Certainly, all you want. 
(She limps back to well. While she 
is drawing the second pail, Spring 
throws off her disguise.) 

JEAN (turning)—Here it is! But— 
but, where is the old lady that stood 
here a moment ago? 

SprRING—Gone! And in her place 
am I. Do you recognize me, little 
friend? 

JEAN —Indeed I do! 
Spring! 

SPRING—Spring indeed, which you 
with your cup of cold water brought 
back to earth. 

JEAN—Oh, let me call my playmates. 
We have been longing and waiting for 
you these many months! Come, Molly! 
Come, Polly! Come, Boris! Come, 


Why, it is 





Spring Entertainment Books 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 


A most useful collection in pre- 


paring for spring programs—Arbor Day, Bird Day, Easter, May Day, 


Mother’s Day, and Peace Day. 
Japanese Entertainments. 


(192 pages. 
This book provides a wealth of excellent 


40 cents.) 


Japanese entertainment material suitable for all grades—recitations, 
plays, exercises, songs, a drill and a dance. 


(64 pages. 40 cents.) 


POPULAR SHORT PLAYS 
Flowers at Under-the-Ground. A floral operetta for children of the 


intermediate grades. 


sired for choruses. (25 cents.) 


Nine speaking parts and as many others as de- 


A Pageant of Spring. Includes from 90 to 150 children of all grades. 


Plays thirty minutes. (16 cents.) 


Awakening of Spring. For primary and intermediate grades. 
speaking parts and as many other characters as desired. 


Four 
(10 cents.) 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Order from Nearest Point 











one, come all! (Enter Molly, Polly, 
Boris, and children.) Look! here is 
Spring! I found her a little, bent old 
woman who asked for a drink of water. 
After I gave it to her see what she 
became! 

Motty—She must have been the old 
lady who asked me for a drink and I 
wouldn’t give it to her. How sorry I 
am! 

Potty—And I, too! 

Boris—I was in too much of a hurry 
to help her. Now I wish that I had 
waited. 

A CHILD (from group of dancers)— 
We thought she was a witch! We 
ran away from her. How silly we 
were! 

SPRING—Yes, none of you would help 
me but Jean—and Jean I did not ask. 
She offered the water herself. Be- 
cause of that I decree that nevermore 
shall she be lame. She shall dance 
and run as other children. Come, my 
dear (to Jean), I will teach you a 
dance of joy and happiness. (Spring 
and Jean dance. When dance is fin- 
ished, Spring turns to other children 
and speaks.) And now let us all dance 
together. If you will follow me, we 
will dance away to find the soft South 
Wind, the singing birds and the bright 
green grass and purple violets. Come, 
Jean, you shall lead with me. 

(All dance off stage or down center 
aisle.) 


New Leaves 


Green and gold and misty pink, 
The baby leaves uncurl, 

Shake their crinkled edges out, 

Wave their tiny flags about, 
And fold on fold unfurl. 


Green and gold and misty pink, 
The tender colors shine, 

Little leaves all fresh and fair, 

Little new leaves everywhere, 
On tree and shrub and vine. 


Easter Time 
By Mary M. Redmond 


Willow branches whit’ning 
’"Neath the April skies, 

Sodden meadows bright’ning, 
Where the warm sun lies. 


Robin Redbreast swinging, 
In a tree top high, 

Swollen brooklets singing— 
Easter draweth nigh! 


Tender fledglings hushing, 
Eager to take wing; 
Trees and hedges flushing 

With the joy of spring. 


Crocus buds up-springing 
Through the cold, dark sward, 
Living incense bringing 
To the risen Lord. 


April 
By Myra A. Buck 


Who does not love an April day, 

Tho’ clouds o’erhead are dull and 
gray? 

For soon the sun comes peeping 
through, 

And then the sky is bright and ‘blue. 
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AVE you a good typewriter in both your home 

and school? If not, you are running the risk of 
costly errors, misunderstandings and criticisms—no 
matter how well you write. All “‘school work”’ also 
business and personal letters should be typewritten. 
It is the method used by modern men and women, 
old and young, and anyone can afford a machine on 
our plan. We will send you one of these wonderful 
typewriters with no obligation to you whatsoever. 
Send no money. Just fill out and mail the coupon. 
This brings full particulars of our Free Trial Plan 
made by special arrangement with the express com- 
pany. Take advantage of our Remarkable New 
Special Low Price Offer which makes it so easy 
for you to own this handsome full size machine with 
all the late style features and modern operating 
conveniences, 


10 Days Free Trial! 


We want you to give this wonderful typewriter bar- 
gain the most thorough test in your own home. You 
cannot imagine the perfection of this beautiful ma- 
chine until you have seen it and used it. You send 
no money. When the typewriter arrives, you deposit 
only $3 with your local express agent. Test it thor- 
oughly for ten days. hen if you are not satisfied it 
is the greatest bargain—the very finest typewriter you 
have ever seen, just return it to your express agent 
and he will promptly return every cent to you. If you 
decide to keep it, you make monthly payments so 
small you will never miss them—just like rent—and 
then this ‘wonderful typewriter is_yours. No “red 
tape’—no annoyance—no delay. We have full trust 
in teachers, i 
machine, 


e e e 
A Lifetime Bargain! 

We are giving you the lowest price ever made on this 
wonderful machine—late style models—up-to-date— 
just like new—absolutely highest opty, rebuilt, 
perfect adjustment and ~y guaranteed, he world 
famous BALL-BEARING L, C. Smith has set the 
standard of quality and long service for over 20 years. 
It is the easiest running and longest wearing type- 
writer ever built. The choice of largest and discrim- 
inating users all over the world. _Over half a million 
sold. No machine leaves our factory unless it is 
100 per cent perfect in every detail. Our prices are 
so low because we are the world’s largest exclusive 
dealers In L. C. Smith Typewriters. You cannot buy 
a typewriter at anywhere near our price that will give 
you as many years of satisfactory service. 


Free to You Now! 


A Complete Course of Lessons on touch typewriting; 
Tools; and Waterproof Cover; Complete Operating 
Instructions; all given with your machine. This is the 


easiest typewriter to operate and learn. Anyone can use 


it. Send the coupon now before this offer is withdrawn. 


SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CORP., 
281-360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 
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Five-year written guarantee with every . 
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A hot lunch 


Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 


Opportunity 
They do me wrong who say I come no 


more 
When once I knock and fail to find 
ou in; 
For every day I stand outside your 


oor 
And bid you wake and rise to fight 
and win. 


Wail not for precious chances passed 
away, 
Weep not for golden ages on the 


wane; 
= night I burn the records of the 
ay; 
At sunrise every soul is born again. 


Laugh like a boy at splendors that 
have sped; 
To vanished joys be blind and deaf 
and dumb. 
My judgments seal the dead past with 
its dead, 
But never bind a moment yet to 
come. 


Though deep in mire, wring not your 
hands and weep; 
I lend my aid to all who say: “I 
can.” 
No shamefaced outcast ever sank so 
deep 
But he might rise and be again a 


man. 
Walter Malone. 


Nervous Fears 


If you hold your fist as tight as you 
can hold it for fifteen minutes, the fa- 
tigue you will feel when it relaxes is a 
clear proof of the energy you have 
been wasting. The waste of nervous 
energy would be much increased if 
the fist were held tightly for hours; 
and if the waste is so great in the use- 
less tightening of a fist, it is still. 
greater in the extended and continuous 
contraction of brains and nerves in 
useless fears; and the energy saved 
through dropping the fears and their 
accompanying tension can bring in the 
same proportion a vigor unknown be- 
fore, and at the same time afford protec- 
tion against the very things we feared. 

* * * * * * 


The fear of what people will think 
of us is a very common cause of slav- 
ery, and the nervous anxiety as to 
whether we do or do. not please is a 
strain which wastes the energy of the 
greater part of mankind. It seems curi- 
ous to measure the force wasted in 
sensitiveness to public opinion as you 
would measure the waste of power in 
an engine, and yet it is a wholesome 
and impersonal way to think of it,— 
until we find a better way. It relieves 
us of the morbid element in the sensi- 
tiveness to say, “I cannot mind what 
so-and-so thinks of me, for I have not 
the nervous energy to spare.” It re- 
lieves us still more of the tendency to 
morbid feeling, if we are wholesomely 
interested in what others think of us, 
in order to profit by it, and do better. 
There is nothing morbid or nervous 
about our sensitiveness to opinion, 
when it is derived from a love of crit- 
icism for the sake of its usefulness. 
Such a rightful and wise regard for 
the opinion of others results in a sav- 
ing of energy, for on the one hand, it 
saves us from the mistakes of false 
and shallow independence, and, on the 
other, from the wasteful strain of 
servile fear— Annie Payson Call, from 
“The Freedom of Life.” 


Good Cheer Nuggets 
One of my _ strength-giving sen- 
tences is: Our happiness must not de- 
pend upon things we want to get—but 
upon our ability to find light and hap- 
piness in the day’s smallest successes! 
—D. Schumacher. 


Be your own palace, the world: is 
your jail—James Russell Lowell. 


The talent of success is nothing more 
than doing what you can do well, and 
doing well whatever you do, without a 
thought of fame.—Longfellow. 
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b pe know the usual lunch your 
children bring to school. Not 
much comfort in it! Often not even 
enough nourishment! You see the 
results of such a lunch. It affects 
their health, their dispositions. It 
reflects in their classroom work. 


How much better if you could 
give your children a hot lunch, a 
real meal! Think what a difference 
it would make! How much easier 
they would be to manage! Even 
you would be glad for the comfort 
of a warm noonday meal—wouldn’t 
you? 

You can serve such a hot lunch! 
And at very little cost and trouble. 
Simply by the addition of one 
steaming hot dish to the cold sand- 
wiches and other standbys. A rich, 
nourishing drink that will tone the 
children up, giving them renewed 
vigor and vitality for the afternoon 
session. Instant Postum is the 
drink we recommend—made with 
hot milk instead of the usual 
boiling water. 

Instant Postum is a fine, soluble 
powder made of whole wheat and 
bran, roasted to bring out the full 
rich flavor of the golden grain. It 
can be made in a few 
minutes with hot milk. 
The only cooking 
necessary is the heat- 
ing of the milk. 
What a perfect drink! 
The children get all 
the tissue-building 
qualities of hot milk, 
together with the ele- 
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in your school . . this plan 


practical 


















grain. And they like its taste in- 
stantly—even the ones who dislike 
milk—because it has the delicious, 
appetizing flavor of Postum. 

We have prepared a booklet out- 
lining the method of serving Pos- 
tum. You may have no cooking 
facilities — no equipment — your 
youngsters may be too small to 
undertake the preparation of even 
a simple meal—yet Instant Pos- 
tum is so easy to prepare that it is 
altogether practicable, even for 
your school. 


cAd special offer for you! 


To acquaint you with the merits 
of Instant Postum for the school 
lunch, we are making a special offer 
to teachers. We will send you, free, 
a 50-cup tin for test purposes, if 
requested by your principal. And, 
in addition, we will send you the 
booklet. The methods outlined in 
the booklet have been tested and 
proved good in other schools just 
like your own. 


This is an opportunity for you to 
render an outstanding service to 
your community. And it will be a 
means of solving many of the vex- 
ing classroom problems that 
now confront you. For the 
health, efficiency and happi- 
nessof yourchildren and your- 
self, please have your princi- 
pal sign the coupon now! 


FREE— MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





Epucationat DEPARTMENT, 














——— seniors es 
ments of wheat—the rome sesame ff Postum Cereat Company, Inc., 
wholesome, healthful | ===" Postum Building, New York City, N. ¥. 
Please send us the 50-cup tin of Instant Postum offered 
free to School Principals in connection with your school 
© 1925, P. C. Co. lunch plan. 

Postumis one of the Post HealthProducts MORI aiicicessibohaaaniceustbracinidihasliiein aaiiineaiaansibindandianansitapiian aa 

which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toast- 

ies (Double-thick Corn Flakes), and Post’s School 

Bran Flakes. Your grocer sells Postum 

in two forms. Instant Postum, made Street 

inthe cup by adding boiling water, is one 4 

of the easiest drinks in the world to City State 

prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to 


























make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 
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Goody Blake and Harry Gill 





Oh, what’s the matter? what’s the 
matter? ; 
What is it that ails young Harry 
( ° 
Gill? 


That evermore his teeth they chatter, 
Chatter, chatter, chatter still! 

Of waistcoats Harry has no lack, 
Good duffel gray, and flannel fine; 

He has a blanket on his back, ‘ 
And coats enough to smother nine. 


In March, December, and July, __ 
Tis all the same with Harry Gill; 
The neighbors tell, and tell you truly, 

His teeth they chatter, chatter still. 
At night, at morning, and at noon, 

’Tis all the same with Harry Gill; 
Beneath the sun, beneath the moon, 

His teeth they chatter, chatter still! 


Young Harry was a lusty drover, 
And who so stout of limb as he? 
His cheeks were red as ruddy clover! 

His voice was like the voice of 
three. 
Old Goody Blake was old and poor; 
Ill fed she was and thinly clad; 
And any man who passed her door 
Might see how poor a hut she had. 


All day she spun in her poor dwelling; 
And then her three hours’ work at 
night, . 
Alas! ’twas hardly worth the telling, 
It would not pay for candlelight. 
Remote from sheltered village-green, 
On a hill’s northern side she dwelt, 
Where from sea-blasts the hawthorns 
lean, 
And hoary dews are slow to melt. 


By the same fire to boil their pottage, 
Two poor old dames, as I have 
known, 
Will often live in one small cottage; 
But she, poor woman! housed alone. 


?Twas well enough when summer 
came, 
The long, warm, lightsome sum- 
mer-day; 


Then at her door the canty dame 
Would sit, as any linnet gay. 


But when the ice our streams did fet- 


ter, 
Oh, then how her old bones would 
shake! 
You \votigial abies said, if you had met 
er, 
’Twas a hard time for Goody Blake. 
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want our readers to fill this page for us. 
We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 


see here. 


poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


——— 


Poems 


ur Readers Have Asked | 


Send in the names of poems you wish to 


There are many who have in their 
It is 


especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much 
appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those ‘who have the 


privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. 


Address EDITOR 


POETRY PAGE, Normal Instruetor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 








And oft from his warm fire he’d go, 
And to the fields his road would 
take; 
And there at night, in frost and snow, 
He watched to seize old Goody 
Blake, 


And once, behind a rick of barley, 
Thus looking out did Harry stand: 
The moon was full and shining clearly, 
And crisp with frost the stubble 
land. 

He hears a noise,—he’s all awake,— 
Again ?—on tiptoe down the hill 
He softly creeps,—’tis Goody Blake; 
She’s at the hedge of Harry Gill! 


Right glad was he when he beheld her: 
Stick after stick did Goody pull: 
He stood behind a bush of elder, 
Till she had filled her apron full. 


When with her load she turned about, | 


The by-way back again to take, 
He started forward with a shout, 
And sprang upon poor Goody Blake. 


And fiercely by the arm he took her, 
And by the arm he held her fast, 
And fiercely by the arm he shook her, 
And cried, “I’ve caught you then, 

at last!” 

Then Goody, who had nothing said, 
Her bundle from her lap let fall; 
And kneeling on the sticks, she prayed 
To God who is the judge of all. 


She prayed, her withered hand up- 
rearing, 
While Harry held her by the arm,— 
“God! who art never out of hearing, 
Oh, may he nevermore be warm!” 
The cold, cold moon above her head, 
Thus on her knees did Goody pray: 
Young Harry heard what she had 


said; 
And icy cold he turned away. 


He went complaining all the morrow 
That he was cold and very chill: 
His face was gloom, his heart was sor- 


row, 
Alas! that day for Harry Gill! 

That day he wore a riding-coat, 
But not a whit the warmer he: 

Another was on Thursday bought, 





Her evenings then were dull and/§ 

dead: | 

Sad case it was, as you may think, | 
For very cold to go to bed, 

And then for cold not sleep a wink. 


Oh joy for her, whene’er in winter 
The winds at night had made a rout, 
And scattered many a lusty splinter 
And many a rotten bough about. 
Yet never had she, well or sick, 
As every man who knew her says, 
A pile beforehand, turf or stick, 
Enough to warm her for three days. 


Now, when the frost was past en- 
during, 
And made her poor old bones to 


ache, 
Could anything be more alluring 
Than an old hedge to Goody Blake? 
And, now and then, it must be said, 
— old bones were cold and 
chill, 
She left her fire, or left her bed, 
To seek the hedge of Harry Gill. 


Now Harry he had long suspected 
This trespass of old Goody Blake; 
And vowed that she should be detect- 


ed,— 
That he on her would vengeance 
take. 





And ere the Sabbath he had three. 


’Twas all in vain, a useless matter, 
And blankets were about him pin- 


ned; ; 

Yet still his jaws and teeth they chat- 
ter, 

Like a loose casement in the wind. 





And Harry’s flesh it fell away; ‘ 
And all who see him say ’tis plain, 
That, live as long as live he may, 
He never will be warm again. 


No word to any man he utters, 
Abed or up, to young or old; 
But ever to himself he mutters, 
“Poor Harry Gill is very cold.” 
Abed or up, by night or day, s 
His teeth they chatter, chatter still. 
Now think, ye farmers all, I pray, 
Of Goody Blake and Harry Gill! 


William Wordsworth. 


Oomyak 


He was only a savage, unloved and 


wild, 
With a record far from good, 
And the children shrank from the 
cruel gleam 
In his slant eyes, streaked with 
blood. 
On the desolate Bering coast he lived 
Alone in a dark igloo, 
And his heart beat fast when the 
teacher passed,— 
Her eyes like the skies—mist-blue. 
“Tchmai, Oomyak! tchmai!” 
She said as she passed him by, 
And once in a while she gave him a 


smile. 
“Tchmai, Oomyak! tchmai—” 


She had smiled as she passed him that 
winter day, 
And his heart was wildly glad 
Till he saw her fall on the icy trail, 
And the hounds were hunger-mad. 
With the strength of a giant he fought 
the pack,— 
Their terrible fangs drew gore; 
When they turned to feast on a wound- 
ed beast, 
She fled through his igloo door. 
“My brave Oomyak!” she cried, 
And bound up his bleeding side, 
And tended him there with a mother’s 


care. 
The wolf-hounds howled outside. 


He was onl 
feared, 

But his heart was brave and true, 

And he worshipped her as she knelt 

that night 

By his bunk in the dark igloo. 

It was all he had ever known of love; 
For her he was glad to die; 

And he passed away at the dawn of 


a savage, despised and 


ay, 
With a smile, and a faint “Dhawai!”’ 
“Dhawai, Oomyak! dhawai!” 
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She sobbed as the tide roared by, 
And loud on the gale rose the piti- 
es 


ful wail, 
“Good-by, Oomyak! good-by—” 
Isabel Ambler Gilman. 
Tchmai means “Hello,” ‘Good morning,” or 


“How do you do?” Dhawai means ‘‘Good-by.” 


When the Little Boy Ran 
Away 
When the little boy ran away from 


ome, 
The birds in the tree tops knew, 
And they all sang “Stay!” 
But he wandered away 
Under the skies of blue. 
And the wind came whispering from 
the tree, 
“Follow me—follow me!” 
And it sang him a song that was soft 
and sweet, 
ea” scattered the roses before his 
eet 
That day—that day 
When the little boy ran away. 


The violet whispered, “Your eyes are 


ue 
And lovely and bright to see: 
And so are mine, and I’m kin to you, 
So dwell in the light with me!’ 
But the little boy laughed, while the 
wind in glee 
Said, “Follow me—follow me!” 
And the wind called the clouds froin 
their home in the skies, 
And said to the violet, “Shut your 
eyes!” 
That day—that day 
When the little boy ran away. 


Then the wind played leap-frog over 
the hills 
And twisted each leaf and limb; 
And all the rivers and all the rills 
Were foaming mad with him! 
And it was dark as darkest night 
could be, 
But still came the wind’s voice, “Fol- 
ow me!” 
And over the mountain and up from 
the hollow 
Came echoing voices with, “Follow 
him, follow!” 
That awful day 
When the little boy ran away. 


Then the little boy cried, “Let me go 
—let me go!” 

For a scared, scared boy was he! 
But the thunder growled from the 

black cloud, “No!” 

And the wind roared, “Follow me!” 
And an old gray owl from a tree top 
Saying, “Who are you-o0? Who are 

you-00?” 
And the little boy sobbed, “I’m lost 


away, 
And I want to go home where my par- 
ents stay!” 
Oh! the awful day 
When the little boy ran away. 


Then the moon looked out from the 
cloud and said, 
“Are you sorry you ran away? 
If *: ht you home to your trundle- 


Will you stay, little boy, will you 
ta ” 


And the little boy promised—and cried 
and cried— 
He would never leave his mother’s 


side; 
And the moonlight led him over the 


plain, 
And his mother welcomed him home 
again, . 
But oh! what a day 
When the little boy ran away! 


Anonymous. 
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Unforgetable 


A letter written by a school teacher 
contained these reminiscent para- 
graphs: : 

“When I saw the first snow of win- 
ter, my mind went instantly back to 
the everlasting snows we saw last 
summer on the top of Electric Peak 
and Mount Washburn in mid-August. 

“Every time I pass a florist’s win- 
dow I see the fields and mountain 
slopes of Yellowstone Park, where 
spring, summer and autumn flowers 
all bloomed so gaily together in an 
endless wild-flower garden. 4 

“The very advent of fur coats in 
our town, when the cold weather 
came, brought back amusing memo- 
ries of the clumsy, greedy bears of the 
Yellowstone, and all the other wild 
animals, shy and yet friendly, who 
wander at will, alone and in herds, 
among the forests and lakes of the 
Park. I will never forget them—elk, 
deer, antelope, Rocky Mountain sheep, 
buffaloes and all the others. 

“Whenever I get tired of correct- 
ing papers and find the walls of my 
room confining, I just call up some of 
those pictures which the Yellowstone 
imprinted in my memory last summer 
—the unearthly beauty of Old Faith- 
ful playing in the moonlight, the sun 
shining on the rainbow colors of Pris- 
matic Lake, and the brilliant clarity of 
Emerald Pool or the liquid Morning 
Glory! 

“And when I feel the need of real 
inspiration, there is one supreme pic- 
ture to be summoned—that panorama 
of immensity, color, and awe-inspir- 
ing depth which defies all comparison 
with the other wonders of the world 
for the beauty of eternal color in age- 
less rock—the Grand Canyon of the 
Yellowstone!’ 

Such are the common experiences 
of tourists who spend their summer 
vacations in Yellowstone Park. No 
time in the day is safe from these 
sudden memories of wonderful hours 
spent in the great mountain play- 
ground. 
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Yellowstone 


Especially fortunate are those 
teachers who tour Yellowstone by the 
“In Gardiner, Out Cody” route which 
presents the marvels of the Park in 
the order of their most dramatic se- 
quence. Gardiner Gateway is ap- 
proached from Livingston, Montana, 
through enchanting Paradise Valley, 
between the rugged walls of Yankee 
Jim Canyon and under the snow-tip- 
ped heights of Emigrant Peak and its 
surrounding mountains. 

Entering at the northern and origi- 
nal gateway at Gardiner, through the 
historic Roosevelt Arch, they see first 
the rainbow terraces of Mammoth Hot 
Springs. Here are unusual forma- 
tions, boiling springs and delicate col- 
orings in a setting of blue mountains 
and dark forests. Here the tourist 
first becomes acquainted with the hos- 
pitality and comfort of the Yellow- 
stone Park hotels and camps. No 
matter which type of accommodation 
is chosen, there is comfort and lux- 
ury here which is truly remarkable, 
considering the location of the camps 
and hotels and the low rates which are 
asked for excellent meals, inviting 
rooms, careful service and cordial en- 
tertainment. 

Beyond Mammoth Hot Springs lie 
scores of strange sights on the road to 
Old Faithful Inn, and strangest, most 
beautiful of them all are the geysers 
of the Upper and Lower Geyser 
Basins. Hurling their mighty col- 
umns of steam and water hundreds of 
feet into the air, these majestic old 
cones deliver an indescribable mess- 
age from the subterranean cavities be- 
low them at regular hours during the 
day, week and month. Few more ex- 
citing experiences await the traveler 
than the sight and sound of the first 
geyser, and it is an experience which 
continues to excite as long as one re- 
mains in the Yellowstone, no matter 
how long that may be. 

After the two geyser basins, comes 
the dramatic ascent of the backbone 

(Continued on page 95) 





THE SMARTEST STYLES 


OF THE SEASON 


153 lovely designs, expressing the 


mode in dresses, wraps, ensembles, 
hats, children’s clothes and lingerie 
WITH COMPLETE STEP-BY-STEP 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAKING 


ONLY 50 CENTS 


FASHION SERVICE is the only guide to correct and 
becoming dress which brings you the choicest de- 
signs of the season and shows you, step-by-step, 
by words and pictures, just how to make them. 

and prepared exclusively 


Originally planned 
for Dressmaking and Designing students 
Woman’s Institute. Now available to 
everywhere at a surprisingly small cost. 


“FASHION SERVICE” 


latest 


of the 
women 





est styles of the season an 
complete step-by-step instruc- 
tions for making them, 
tells you what materials to 
buy; what colors and_ fabrics 


particular type; how to cut out 
and handle the material; how 
to add the little touches of 
trimming or embroidery that 
make all the difference in the 
world in the finished 
_All these instructions 
given so plainly and so clearly 
that any woman anywhere, with 
only a moderate knowledge of 
sewing, can follow them with 
every assurance of success. 
With this new and better 
fashion book you can have more 
and prettier clothes than you 
ever had_ before — make them 
right at home for a half or a 
third of what you would pay 
in the_ stores—save anywhere 
from $5 to $20 on every dress 
ou make. Best of all, you will 
now that your clothes express 


are 





brings you not only the smart: 
but it | 


are most appropriate for your | 


FASHI 
garment, make this $18.50 dress for only 





Special Offer to You 


We will send you one copy of 
Fashion Service for 50c, or 
you can get four issues (a 
year’s subscription) for only 
$1.75. With each year’s sub- 
scription we will send you free 
a copy of ‘‘Home Sewing Helps,”’ 
the big 48-page Dressmaking 
Book, which contains step-by- 
step instructions for making 28 
lovely dresses, 42 children’s 
garments, 38 lingerie garments, 23 mis- 
cellaneous garments and 219 trimmings, 
embroideries and accessories. This boo! 





ON SERVICE will show you how to 
$6.96. 


very low fares 


(ajifornia 


orado 


New Mexico and 
Arizona Rockies 
and to your 
National Parks 


Fred Harvey meals 
via the SantaFe __. 


&1 









the correct mode and have the 
right silhouette, the right col- 
ors, the right skirt length, etc. 


alone sells for 50c. We will send it to 
you free with every year’s subscription 
to FASHION SERVICE. 
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Opening Exercises for April 
By Mamie Thomson Johnson 


First the blue and then the shower; 
Bursting bud and smiling flower; 
Brooks set free with tinkling ring; 
Birds too full of song to sing; 
Crisp old leaves astir with pride, 
Where the timid violets hide,— 
All things ready with a will,— 
April’s coming up the hill. 
Mary Mapes Dodge. 


Nature Discussions 


Give reports from the weather calendar. What 
time does the sun rise now? What time does it 
set? How many hours of sunlight have we? How 
many hours of darkness? What changes do we 
find in the earth and atmosphere as a result of the 
sun’s shining longer? What happens to the snow? 
Is the ground warmer? Do children like to get up 
earlier in the spring? Why? What other things 
does spring bring to us? What effect does it have 
in the home? Upon our clothing? Upon our out- 
door activities? Mention many things that we do 
now that we did not do last month. 

Identify the common wild flowers. How can we 
bring some of the beauties of spring into our school- 
room? Tell how to transplant wild flowers. What 
flowers may be planted on our school grounds? 
Discuss plans for home gardens and a fall exhibit 
of flowers and vegetables. Discuss plans for win- 
dow boxes and mention flowers suitable for such 
planting. Talk of the preparation of the soil for 
garden making. How should plants in thé cold- 
frame or hot-bed be cared for? Describe the way 
in which tomato plants, cabbage, pansies and 
asters should be transplanted. What are biennials? 
Annuals? 

Are there any butterflies out yet? What are 
their colors and markings? What do butterflies 
eat? How long do they live? 

Discuss the arrival of the birds. How many 
have returned? Plan to know at least forty birds 
before schcol closes this year. Mention birds that 
are beneficial to the farmer. Mention the seed- 
eating birds. How are they beneficial? 

Discuss plans for a trip to the pond or brook to 
observe the life in water. Study frogs’ or toads’ 
eggs. Tell the life history of a frog or toad. 


Memory Gems 
SERVICE 


“He that is faithful in that which is least is 
faithful also in much.” 

“Flowers are the thoughts and fancies of the 
angels in heaven.” 

If I can put one touch of a rosy sunset into the 
life of any man or woman, I shall feel that I have 
worked with God.—George Macdonald. 

“The greatest pleasure is to do a good action 
by stealth, and to have it found out by accident.” 
Count that day lost whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done. 

Staniford. 


Work for some good, be it ever so slowly; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly; 
Labor!—all labor is noble and holy. 

Mrs. Frances Osgood. 


What is the meaning of service? Discuss ways 
jn which school children may serve each other, 
their teacher, their parents, their friends, their 
community, their country. Show that the best ser- 
vice we can do ourselves is to form the habit of 
serving others. Read or tell the story of “Pippa 
Passes.” Show that service means little duties as 
well as big ones. Can you explain that service 
to man is service to God? Show that service in 
little things prepares one for larger service. Show 
that the best service and that which does one the 
most good is that which is given without thought 
of reward. 
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Easter Pictures, Thoughts and Poems 


“Easter Morning” and “He Is Risen” (Plock- 
horst); “Easter Morning” (Hofmann); “Mary 
Magdalene at the Sepulchre” (Burne-Jones) ; “The 
Resurrection” (Gaddi). 

Why we celebrate Easter. Different Easter cus- 
toms. What should Easter mean to us? Tell or 
read the story of “The Star That Became a Lily,” 
yrom Stories of the Red Children (Dorothy Brooks). 

The following poems are given, among others, in 
The Year’s Entertainments: Mary; Easter Flow- 
ers; Nature’s Easter Music; Easter Bells; Easter 
Lilies. 


Arbor Day 


What is the meaning of Arbor Day? When was 
it originated? When is it observed in your state? 
In other states? Why should we observe Arbor 
Day? Discuss various appropriate ways in which 
it may observed. 

Read: “The Planting of the Apple-Tree” (Bry- 
ant); “Plant a Tree” (Larcom); “Forest Hymn” 
(Bryant); “The Oak” (Lowell); “Plant Trees” 
(Whittier); “When the Green Gits Back in the 
Trees” (Riley); “The Tree” (Very); “Trees” 
(Kilmer); ‘Woodman, Spare That Tree” (Mor- 
ris); “The Tree” (Bjornson). A number of these 
will be found in Required Poems and in Poems 
Teachers Ask For (F. A. Owen Publishing Co.) 

Send to the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
for the following Farmers’ Bulletins: No. 134, 
Tree Planting on Rural School Grounds; No. 218, 
School Gardens; No. 468, Forestry in Nature 
Study. : 


Stories to Read 


“Five Peas in a Pod” and “The Ugly Duckling” 
(Andersen); “The Man _ without a Country” 
(Hale); “The Story of a Seed”; “The Boy Who 
Wanted to Learn” (Chap. II in Up from Slavery 
by Booker T. Washington); “True Bird Stories” 
(Miller); “The Pig and the Hen” (Alice Cary) ; 
“How the Robin Got Its Red Breast” (Cook’s 
Myths). 


Songs to Sing 


“Merry Springtime” (Merry Melodies); “April! 
April! Are You Here?” “Bird Day,” “The Blue- 
bird,” “Robert of Lincoln,” etc. (Songs in Sea- 
son); “Robinson Crusoe” (Songs Everyone Should 
Know); “Kind Words” (Uncle Sam’s School 
Songs); “Arbor Day,” ‘Woodman, Spare That 
Tree” (The Common School Song Book); “The 
Birdies’ Ball,” “Don’t Kill the Birds,’ “If Ever I 
See” (The Year’s Entertainments); “The Swing,” 
“Dandelion,” etc. (Churchill-Grindell Song Book 
No. II); “My Chicky,” “The Boy with the Hoe,” 
ete. (Churchill-Grindell Song Book No. III); 
“April,” “The Butterfly” (Churchill-Grindell Song 
Book No. V); “Birds Are Singing,” “Mary Had a 
Little Lamb,” “Rabbit in the Hollow” (The Every- 
day Song Book); “The Robin,” “The Birds’ Re- 
turn” (The Golden Book of Favorite Songs). 


April Birthdays 

Hans Christian Andersen, born at Odense, 
Funen, April 12, 1805. A Danish writer for chil- 
dren. What stories have you read or heard that 
were written by Andersen? Tell the story of his 
life. Why do you think the story of the Ugly 
Duckling resembles the story of his own life? 

Edward Everett Hale, born in Boston, Mass., 
April 3, 1822. What story that we have read this 
month was written by him? Why do you think 
all children should read this story? What lessons 
may be learned from it? 

John Burroughs, born at Roxbury, N. Y., April 
3, 1837. Why did children all over the country 
love Mr. Burroughs? Tell the story of his life. 

William Wordsworth, born at Cockermouth, Eng- 
land, April 7, 1770. What poems have you read 
that were written by Wordsworth? Why do you 
think he was called a “nature poet’? 

Booker T. Washington, born a slave at Hale’s 


Ford, Va., April 18, 1858. Why do you think we 
should read about and discuss this man’s life? In 
what way was his life one of service to others? 


William Shakespeare, born at Stratford-upon- 
Avon, England, in April, 1564. In what connec- 
tion have you heard the name of Shakespeare? 
What plays did he write? Why do we honor him? 

Guglielmo Marconi, born at Bologna, Italy, April 
25, 1874. Where and in what connection have you 
heard the name of Marconi before? Give an inter- 
esting report on the uses of the wireless telegraph. 

Alice Cary, born near Cincinnati, Ohio, April 
26, 1820. What poems and stories have you read 
that were written by Alice Cary or her sister 
Phoebe? Why should we celebrate her birthday? 

Samuel F. B. Morse, born in Charlestown, Mass., 
April 27, 1791. Inventor of the electric telegraph. 
Give an interesting talk on the telegraph, the Morse 
Code, etc. Show that Morse was a patriotic citi- 
zen. 


“Room” Geography 
By Albert Earley 


State Supervisor of Rural Schools, Delaware 


nN is the time of year when many of us are 
reviewing geography. The children, no doubt, 
are not much interested in a rehash of old material 
in the usual way. To arouse interest in a review, 
try the following plan occasionally. 

TEACHER—There are four things in this room 
which are mined. To-morrow I want you to tell 
me what they are, where they are mined, and how 
they come from the mines to us. 

(Note.—The four things from mines found in 
nearly all schools are coal, iron, chalk and graph- 
ite; the last in the so-called “lead” pencil. The 
children will soon place coal and iron on their lists, 
but the other two probably will baffle them and 
create a great deal of interest. This exercise is 
in the nature of a puzzle and we all like puzzles.) 

The next lesson may be somewhat like the fol- 
lowing: 

TEACHER—Your lesson was well prepared to-day 
and I know that you will do as well to-morrow. 
There are four things in this room which we get 
from trees. To-morrow tell me what they are, 
how they are prepared, and how we get them. 

(Note.—The four things in the school obtained 
from trees are wood, rubber, cork, and paper. 
Some schools, of course, may have more than four 
things obtained from trees.) 

Another lesson may be assigned as follows: 

TEACHER—For to-morrow make a list of all man- 
ufactured articles in this room. Tell where they 
are made, from what they are made and how we 
get them. I have a list of fifteen manufactured 
articles in this room. Can you find more? We 
will have a race to see who can get the longest list. 

Any ingenious teacher can see the possibilities 
of this scheme. A variation can be made as fol- 
lows: 

TEACHER—We have in this room things from 
Brazil, Spain, Minnesota, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
Alabama, California, Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, China, Illinois, England, New York, Flor- 
ida, West Virginia, Connecticut, Arizona, Colo- 
rado and perhaps a few other places. To-morrow 
I want you to tell me all the things in this room 
which come from each place. 

(Note.—The completed lists would be about as 
follows: Brazil, rubber; Spain, cork; Minnesota, 
iron; Michigan, furniture; Maine, paper; Pennsy|- 
vania, coal; Alabama, lumber; California, mer- 
cury in the thermometer; Massachusetts, clothing; 
Rhode Island, shoes; China, hair nets; Illinois, 
watches; England, tin; New York, graphite; Flor- 
ida,*cedar of lead pencils; West Virginia, oil in 
lamps; Connecticut, hardware; Arizona, copper in 
pennies; Colorado, silver in money form.) 

More than one lesson will be required for this 
list. Another list may be made of the things in 
the village store or of the things which the pupils 
had for breakfast and.lunch. A _ skillful teacher 
can arouse great enthusiasm by this device. It is 
more interesting than the stereotyped review. 
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America’s Most Enchanting 
Vacation Land—Now Open 
t 
. Here in Southern Utah are canyons preserving the 
flaming sunsets of a million years! Canyons studded 
f with natural temples, castles, cathedrals, pyramids, 
" gitdled in brilliant Roman stripes! Mountains of 
: vermilion! Mountains white as marble! Prismatic 
e F deserts! Vast amphitheatres of filigreed stone stained 
i with uricounted colors and filled with jeweled statues! 
) Nowhere else in the world are there such mat- 
| velous scenic spectacles as in 


a | - ZION NATIONAL PARK 


BRYCE CANYON + CEDAR BREAKS 


| 
. Season May 15 to October 15 
r 

Make Southern Utah your vacation land this summer. See some- 
- thing new. It isn’t far, and doesn’t cost much. Theodore Roosevelt 
4 rode hundreds of miles on horseback and camped out to sce it, but 
now the highly perfected train service of the 
, Send for Free Booklet [Jnion Pacific makes it easy for you. Sleeping 


in Natural Colors 
It is the only way we 
can tell you of the 
unbelievable coloring 
of this unique land ;al- 
so contains complete 
practical information. 


cars will take you there, big motor cars carry 
you through and the newcst type of National 
Park lodges and dining rooms make you com- 
fortable at every stop. 


Side trip may be arranged to North Rim of 
Grand Canyon through the Kaibab Forest. 


This is a memorable vacation adventure in 
itself, or may be made in connection with 
Sr trips to Salt Lake City, Yellowstone or the 

THE COLOR : 
Pacific Coast. 


PALETTE, 
Ask about low summer fares and personally 


OFTHE 
CONTINENT 
; escorted all-expense tours. 





Address nearest Union Pacific Representative, or General Passenger Agent at 
Omaha, Neb. :: Salt Lake City, Utah :: Portland, Ore. :: Los Angeles, Cal. 


Union Pacific 














Mukuntuweap—“The Place 
Where God Dwells” 


(Continued from page 55) 


yon. The body motors away, across 
the mesa, down through the little tim- 
bered stretch and into the blood-red 
gash they call Red Canyon, and so out 
toward the wonders to the westward. 
But a bit of the heart, or the soul, or 
whatever it is in us that worships the 
superlative and the perfect, remains 
behind in Bryce, a willing captive at 
the shrine of loveliness. 

Westward, if one is going to Cedar 
Breaks, up hill and down dale, pass- 
ing to the north of Zion Canyon and 
gradually climbing until an altitude 
of more than ten thousand feet is 
reached, one journeys rather silently. 
Then, at the top of a great mountain- 
plateau one comes, suddenly again, 
on another great outdoor display of 
sculptured forms and_ architectural 
designs lying far below. Perhaps 
once it was as delicately beautiful as 
Bryce, perhaps sometime Bryce will 
have lost the elusive magic which 
haunts her white robed throngs to-day, 
for it is evident that erosion is much 
farther advanced in Cedar Breaks 
than in Bryce. It is a stupendous 
sink-hole, deeper and larger than 
Bryce, with figures which, instead of 
seeming to be just out of reach, are 
placed more than two thousand feet 
below the brink on which you stand. 
And yet Cedar Breaks is a marvelous 
sight. Seen first, it would have its 
full value as a spectacle. As it is, it 
is more awe-inspiring if less lovely. 

Cedar City is almost a mile below 
the crest above Cedar Breaks and the 
way down through Cedar Canyon is 
scenic and spectacular in the extreme, 
comparing favorably with the best 
thrill-producing highways of the Rocky 
Mountain region. Twisting, winding, 
looping, skirting gorges and dipping 
into them, marveling at the power of 
the waters which seem to toss huge 
boulders about their channels as 
though they were marbles—one comes 
at last to Cedar City, to trains and 
newspapers and market reports, to 
the realization that an insignificant 
world of men and affairs has been 
going on as usual while you were out 
“over the horizon” sensing important 
things; that nothing has paused or 
changed or altered—except yourself. 
You—you have stepped out of the 
Commonplace into the Infinite. You 
have visioned the Hand of God as it 
wrote on rock—and nothing will ever 
be quite the same to you again. 

Epitor’s Note: After pages 54 and 55 
went to press, we were informed of sev- 
eral errors in the text, which we are glad 
to correct at this time. References to 
Zion Canyon National Park should read 
“Zion National Park.” In the sixth para- 
graph on page 54 and in the second para- 
graph on page 55, reference is made to 
Camps. At the opening of the tourist 
season this year, Lodges will take the 
place of the Camps referred to. In the 
caption of one of the cuts on page 55, 
The Watchman is not one of the peaks 
— at the entrance to Zion National 
ark. 


An Attractive Bulletin Board 


By an Alabama Teacher 


Naturally, every school is interested 
in bulletin boards. Here is one both 
useful and easily made; in fact, it is a 
delight to manual training pupils. 

Secure, or make of light boards, a 
rectangular solid frame of any desired 
size. Cover the upper part (more or 
less than half, preferably about two- 
fifths) with a blackboard. Frame with 
molding and chalk trough. Cover the 
lower part with burlap. This can be 
made not only attractive but inexpen- 
sive, for the blackboard and burlap can 
be ordered in a desired size and color. 

Placed on the wall or on a stand at 
some vantage point this will prove of 
great interest and use to the school. 
I use the blackboard for announce- 
ments and the burlap for a display of 
samples of best work in various sub- 
jects from the different classes. The 
latter proves a stimulus to pupils, for 
each one likes to have his work selected 
for display. 












We paid $1000 
for this photoplay 


RS. ETHEL STYLES MIDDLETON, 

a Pittsburgh housewife, had never had 

a single story accepted for publication when 
she began to write “Judgment of the Storm.” 
She wrote this photoplay at home in spare 
time under the direction of the Palmer 
Institute of Authorship, and we found it of 
such outstanding merit that we produced 
it through our affliated producing organi- 
zation, the Palmer Photoplay Corporation. 


Mrs. Middleton received $1000 cash and 
will share in the profits of the picture for 
five years. Her story has also been pub- 
lished as a novel by Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Have you the urge to write? 


If you have a creative imagination and the 
natural ability to write, there is no reason 
why you cannot learn the established tech- 
nique of writing and sell your stories, 

The best proof that this can be done is 
that scores of men and women like your- 
self are actually doing it. 


Unknown writer wins 

$10,000 prize 
Miss Winifred Kimball, a Palmer student 
living in Florida, won the $10,000 prize 
in the scenario contest conducted by the 
Chicago Daily News in collaboration with 
the Goldwyn Pictures Corporation. Mrs. 
Anna Blake Mezquida, another Palmer stu- 
dent, won the second prize of $1000 in the 
same contest, and seven $500 prizes were 
also won by Palmer students, 


Well-known writers help you 


The success of Palmer students is due 
simply and solely to the fact that you study 
right at home in spare time under the per- 
sonal direction of men and women who are 
themselves well-known authors, dramatists 
and motion picture writers. 

You learn to write by writing. You are 
given the manuscript and continuity of 
famous motion picture scenarios to analyze 
and study. You write actual stories and 
photoplays which we help you to sell 
through our Story Sales Department in 
Hollywood, with representatives in New 
York and Chicago. 


Send for this Free Creative Test 


The Palmer Institute is unique among educational 
institutions because it accepts only a limited num- 
ber of students for its home-study courses and 
seeks only those who have natural creative ability 
and can profit by its instruction. 

To enable you to find out quickly if you possess 
this ability, the Palmer Institute will gladly send 
you its Creative Test—the most novel means 
ever devised for discovering latent writing talent. 
Our Board of Examiners will _ ; 
study your replies to this test a 
and give you a frank analysis p 
of your abilities. The filling 
out of this Creative Test, and 
our analysis and subsequent 
training, have enabled scores 
of Palmer students to sell 
stories and photoplays. Just 
mail the coupon and’ we'll 
send you this Creative Test 
and our book, ‘‘The New 
Road to Authorship’ —free! 
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PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Dept. 29-R, Palmer Bldg. Hollywood, Calif. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy 
of the Creative Test and your new book, “The 
New Road to Authorship.”’ I am most interested in— 
0 Short Story Writing [ Photoplay Writing 
English Expression 


SIIIINIAT. <éacidisesnnssectexbucleudeussinsenssansonionadenepnimanioniiicniadalion 
All correspondence strictly confidential 
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twas vis 
pirat! 


Acanny young 
fellow is Jim- 
He had four pals 
to treat and only 
5 tohis name ! 
‘A packetof Wrisleys 
please~said he ~ 
and each lad had 


awholesome sweet. 


- 
Refreshing - 
thirst-quench- 
in¢-digestion- 
aiding -delicious 
and beneficial. 
Pre 


Darents - encourage 
the youngsters to 
think of their teeth! 


Wridleys cleanses 
the crevices be- 
tween the teeth. 
It massages the 
gums, helping to 
keep them healthy. 


So remember: 
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Ways and Means in Moral 
Training 
(Continued from page 30) 


traffic. The importance of work and 
“stick-to-itiveness” can be shown from 
the lives of Burbank, Edison, Helen 
Keller, and Booker Washington. Chil- 


dren are not so much attracted by theo- |’ 


retical goodness as by goodness shown 
in the lives of men and women who 
have accomplished something for hu- 
manity. A certain minister hit the 
nail on the head when he said, in 
speaking on the value of Christian 
principles in the lives of men and wom- 
en, “The best Bible is not bound in 
sheepskin, but in human skin.” 

It was Longfellow who said, “Show 

me a home where music dwells, and I 
shall show you a happy, peaceful and 
contented home.” Music is the lan- 
guage of the soul—and it is a uni- 
versal language. We may not be able 
to read the works of foreign writers 
but we can appreciate the music of 
composers without regard to their na- 
tionality. In school an appreciation of 
good music should be cultivated. The 
phonograph is within reach of every 
school, and through a careful selec- 
tion of records a musical atmosphere 
can be attained. Why shouldn’t chil- 
dren be trained to appreciate sym- 
phonies and oratorios? Why should 
they be fed on ragtime, which is not 
only cheap and trashy, but often pos- 
itively vulgar? Why not give the chil- 
dren a taste of the best in music while 
they are at school? And who can say 
that good music does not make for 
good men and women? 
_ The teaching of music in the schools 
is not a fad, nor is it intended primar- 
ily to make musicians, but to develop 
musical appreciation and to enrich 
character and life. Balton, in Privi- 
leges of Education, says, “Music should 
be taught in the schools for the pur- 
pose of developing good cheer, to in- 
spire with beautiful sentiments, to up- 
lift, and to harmonize the soul.” 

Closely related to music is art. The 
silent influence of a picture is tremen- 
dous. A story will illustrate what I 
mean. A mother living near the sea- 
coast in one of our New England 
states did not want her sons to become 
sailors, so she moved to an inland 
state, where the boys did not see the 
ocean or hear tales of the sea. Butas 
soon as each of her boys became of 
age he went to sea. When her young- 
er son asked to go she was nearly 
heartbroken. The mother could not 
understand. One day a friend visited 
her and she asked him what made her 
boys want to become sailors. The 
friend pointed to a picture which hung 
above the dining-room table and said, 
“There is the reason!” There hung a 
picture of a ship with full sails, plow- 
ing through the ocean, with the spray 
dashing on either side. Every day, 
three times a day, from the time they 
were infants, these boys had seen the 
picture of the ship and it had made 
such ah impression on them that they 
both decided to become sailors. 

This shows the importance of sur- 
rounding the child with pictures of the 
right kind. Among the best a few 
may be mentioned: Landseer’s “A Dis- 
tinguished Member of the Humane So- 
ciety” and “Shoeing the Bay Mare”; 
Millet’s “The Angelus,” “The Glean- 
ers,” “The First Step,” “Feeding Her 
Birds,” “The Sower,” “Shepherdess,” 
and “Man with the Hoe’; Raphael’s 
“Sistine Madonna” and “Transfigura- 
tion”; Watts’s “Sir Galahad,” which 
presents in art just what Tennyson 
makes Sir Galahad say, “My strength 
is as the strength of ten, because my 
heart is pure.” The beauty of mother- 
hood is protrayed in Whistler’s “Por- 
trait of the Artist’s Mother” and in 
numberless madonnas. 

The value of good pictures is in- 
calculable. Just as constant dripping 
wears away rock, so the silent influ- 
ence of a good picture will mold char- 
acter. There is something uplifting 
and ennobling in beautiful pictures 
and therefore there ought to be a few 
in every schoolroom. When the child 
appreciates the beautiful it will influ- 
ence his character. Beauty and good- 





ness are closely related, and the one 
who loves the beautiful usually loves 
the good, the true and the noble in life. 


The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 38) 


APRICOT WHIP 


Twenty portions of one-half cup each 
(% pint size) 
Recipe: 


2 pounds dried apricots 
1% cups sugar 
6 egg whites 

Utensils needed: 


1 four-quart saucepan 

1 measuring cup (% pint size) 

1 sieve or strainer 

1 tablespoon 

1 egg beater 

Wash the apricots and put them in 
the saucepan with enough water to 
cover them. Let them soak overnight. 
Cook the apricots in the water in 
which they have been soaked until 
they are soft. Add the sugar and 
cook them five minutes more. Stir 
often, after the sugar has been added, 
to prevent the apricots from sticking 
to the pan and burning. Put them 
through the strainer and let them 
cool. Beat the egg whites stiff and 
dry and fold them into the cold apri- 
cot pulp. 

Serve two tablespoons of custard 
sauce with each serving of apricot 
whip. The recipe for custard sauce 
was given in the March issue of 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS. Instead of using three eggs 
in making the custard sauce, as was 
indicated in that recipe, use the six 
egg yolks that will be left after six 
egg whites have been used in making 
the apricot whip. 


CREAMED EcGcGs AND PEAS 


Twenty portions of three-fourths cup 
each (% pint size) 
Recipe: 
2 cans peas (1 pound 4 ounce size, each) 
20 hard cooked eggs 
1 cup butter 
1 cup flour 
2 quarts milk 
1% tablespoon salt 
% teaspoon pepper 
Utensils needed: 


five-quart double boiler 

bowl 

tablespoon 

teaspoon 

measuring cup (% pint size) 
two-quart saucepan 

Drain the water off the peas and 
put them in the bowl. Wash the eggs, 
put them in a saucepan and cover 
them with cold water. Set them over 
the fire and bring them slowly to the 
boiling point. Do not let them boil. 
Turn the fire out, or put the eggs on 
the back of the stove, and let them 
stand twenty minutes in the hot water, 
then pour off the hot water and put 
them in cold water. 

While the eggs are cooking, make a 
white sauce as follows: Put the but- 
ter in the top of the double boiler and 
melt it; add the flour, stirring to keep 
it smooth. Add the milk gradually, 
stirring while you add it, also the 
salt and pepper. Cook this milk mix- 
ture over the hot water in the bottom 
part of the double boiler one-half hour 
or until it has thickened and does not 
taste of the flour. Stir often while 
the sauce is cooking to prevent its be- 
ing lumpy. Add the peas which have 
been standing in the bowl: Remove 
the shells from the eggs, cut them in 
eighths, and add them to the sauce 
and peas. Taste and serve. 


BAKED POTATO 


Wash twenty medium-sized pota- 
toes. Put them in a moderate oven. 
Turn them often while they are bak- 
ing. It will take from three-quarters 
of an hour to an hour to bake them, 
depending upon the size of the pota- 
toes. When the potatoes are done 
squeeze them in a towel or cloth until 
they burst. This lets the steam out 
von makes them mealy. Do _ not 

rick them with a fork while they are 

aking. A baked potato is done when 
it feels soft all the way through and 
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seems to be loosened from the skin. 
Serve salt and pepper and a piece of 
butter with each potato. 


Brown BETTY 


Twenty portions of three-fourths cup 
each (% pint size) 
Recipe: 
2 quarts soft bread crumbs 
20 medium-sized apples 
2 cups sugar 
1 tablespoon cinnamon 
% pound butter 
2 cups water 


Utensils needed: 


1 four-quart shallow dripping pan, or 
shallow baking dishes 

1 paring knife 

1 measuring cup (% pint size) 

1 tablespoon 

Break the bread in small pieces or 
cut it in small dice. Grease the pan 
or baking dishes well with butter. 
Put one-half the crumbs over the bot- 
tom of the pan or baking dishes. 
Wash, peel, and slice the apples; put 
one-half of them in the pan on the 
crumbs. Sprinkle one-half of the 
sugar and cinnamon over the apples 
and cut one-half of the butter in lit- 
tle bits over the apples. Cover all of 
this layer with the remaining crumbs, 
then the remaining apples, sugar, 
cinnamon, and butter. Pour the 
water around the edge of the pudding 
and bake in a moderate oven about 
one hour or until the apples are soft. 
Serve hot or cold. Cream or milk 
may be served on the brown betty or 
it can be eaten as it is. 


One cup of corn chowder will give 
about 250 calories. 

One graham roll and butter will give 
about 134 calories. 

One slice of graham bread and but- 
ter will give about 134 calories. 

One-half cup of apricot whip with 
custard sauce will give about 240 
calories. 

Three-fourths cup of cocoa wiil give 
about 180 calories. 

One cup of milk will give about 170 
calories. 

This menu with cocoa will give about 
804 calories or with milk it will give 
about 794 


Three-fourths cup of creamed eggs 
and peas will give about 230 calories. 

One slice of bread and butter will 
give about 134 calories. 

One medium-sized baked potato and 
butter will give about 120 calories. 

Three-fourths cup of brown betty 
will give about 180 calories. 

Three-fourths cup of cocoa will give 
about 180 calories. 

One cup milk will give about 170 
calories. 

The total number of calories in this 
menu will be about 844 with cocoa, or 
about 834 with milk. 


An Interesting Geography 
Game 
By S. C. Richardson 


To familiarize the little folks with 
names used in geography, I first give 
each child a name, as Strait, Bay, Gulf, 
Island, Peninsula; or if you wish the 
names memorized, a state, or river, or 
city. Then, as in “Pussy Wants a 
Corner,” have goals, one less than the 
number playing. The one having no 
goal calls out two names, as, “Strait,” 
“Island.” The two named must change 
places, giving the one without a place 
a chance to get a goal. 

Occasionally call out the largest, as, 
“Ocean” or “Continent”; or if playing 
rivers, call “Mississippi,” or if states, 
call “United States” when all must 
change, as these names are not given 
to any child. 

If the name given to a pupil is not 
called during the five minute game, 
each of the other players guess what 
it is by writing the name on a slip of 
paper and handing it to the one whose 
name has not been guessed. _ 

This game is most interesting and 
helpful, especially to foreign pupils. 


The age of Romance has not ceased; 
it never ceases; it does not, if we w! 
think of it, so much as very sensibly 
decline.—Carlyle. 
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story 1s 
worth telling 


Kellogg’s Cereals are valu- 
able energy foods for girls 
and boys. They furnish the 
fuel necessary for these ac- 
tive bodies so full of life 
when in good physical con- 
dition, but so dull and lag- 
ging when not well fed. 


A Kellogg Breakfast! 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, 
Krumbles or Redi-Cooked 
Oats served with milk are a 
firm breakfast foundation. 


Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN and 
the Hot School Lunch. ALL- 
BRAN added to soups will 
furnish fiber for regulating 
material. Constipation is a 
hindrance to good school 
work. Teach your pupils 
how to prevent it by proper 
eating. 


Let us help you to teach 
health 


Health is a responsibility of 
every teacher. Pupils are 
strongly influenced by what 
their teachers tell them about 
food. Often a few words 
from this important source 
will start an undernourished 


child on the path to health. 


Kellogg’s Offer to the 
First Six Grades. Equip- 
ment for a Miniature Edu- 
cational School Store with 
an outline explaining its use 
will be sent upon request 
from the teacher. 


Kellogg’s Offer to Junior 
and Senior High Schools. 
Pamphlets dealing with 
health have been especially 
prepared for classroom dis- 
tribution. The Kellogg Com- 
pany will be pleased to fur- 
nish teachers with this ma- 
terial for their pupils., 


—— — —— = —— —— po pe oe 


KELLOGG COMPANY NI-4 
| Home Economics Dept. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me oa) 
O Miniature Educational School Store 
xhibit. ‘ 


| 
CO) Health Pamphlets. | 
| 


| Name. 
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| If you are changing your address next | 
— please let us know. 
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Suggestions for a Wild-Flower 
Day Program 
(Continued from page 82) 


The roving children therefore leave 
standing all the rare flowers, but 
when they come to the daisies, one 
daisy speaks: “You may take some 
of us home, because there are lots of 
us. We have many, many seeds, each 
having a parachute of hairs with 
which to fly. That is why we grow 
all over the fields. A few of us would 
like to go home with you and make a 
pretty bouquet on your table.” 

The children who are gathering 
flowers then each put their arms about 
the waist of one of the daisy children, 
and walk away with them. 

Note—Any resourceful teacher can 
modify this and expand it into any 
desired length. 

9. The excellent pledge which fol- 
lows might be memorized by the chil- 
dren so that they will be able to re- 
cite it as a part of their program. 


A WILD-FLOWER PLEDGE 


a Wild-Flower Day throughout the 
and, 

Let’s join the wild-flower savers’ band 
And pledge ourselves to Nature’s cause 
By helping to observe her laws; 
Let’s show our love for everything 
That blooms to pleasure us in spring, 
By plucking with the greatest care 
Our wild bouquets, and leave a share 
Of flowers so that they can seed 

And germinate for next year’s need; 
Let’s pledge ourselves to leave the 


roots 

And all the tender, budding shoots 

So they can grow for other Mays 

And gladden other wild-flower days; 

Let’s leave a heritage of joys 

For flower-loving girls and boys, 

Who in the years to come will bless 

Us for our care and thoughtfulness. 
—Maude Wood Henry. 


A Geographical Party 
By Evans Turrentine 


After learning about the various 
phases of “Our Clothing” in fourth 
grade geography, we began the study 
of “The Clothing of Our Foreign Cous- 
ins.” Many of the children told of 
their parents or grandparents or neigh- 
bors who had lived in other countries. 
One little girl had even gone to school 
in England, her mother having been a 
school teacher in that country in her 
earlier days. Some child suggested 
that we have a day on which the pu- 
pils might wear some of the old things 
their parents had brought to this coun- 
try from their native homes. At last 
we decided to have a party and to have 
every child represent some foreign 
country. Each one was to dress in the 
national costume as nearly as possible 
and describe the customs, the other 
children to guess what country was 
represented. During the week of prep- 
aration many interesting facts, as well 
as foreign phrases, foreign magazines, 
coins, and pictures, were brought to 
light. Encyclopedias, old geographies, 
all kinds of library books and refer- 
ences were consulted. The parents, too, 
were glad to tell of the old countries. 

To our party there came a Japanese 
lady dressed in a silk kimono brought 
from Tokio, who sang a song in the 
Japanese tongue; a Spanish lad dressed 
in overaHs slit down the side with flaps 
of pink inserted, who counted in Span- 
ish and said “Buenos Dias, como esta 
usted”; a dainty Chinese lady who, 
after telling us about China, danced 
an old little Chinese dance; an Aus- 
trian peasant in a costume brought 
from Austria, who, being poetically in- 
clined, described her country in poetry 
of her own composition; an English 
child in half socks and pinafore; a 
Dutch maiden in wooden shoes (what 
if they were too large!); and, of 
course, there were a Gipsy, an Indian, 
a cowboy, an Eskimo in furs, an Afri- 
can, and a Mexican, all of whose cos- 
tumes, even if homemade, showed in- 
genuity and some study. 

The search for material was most 
interesting and the dressing up was 
great fun. 
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Send the Coupon 


film coat. 


and find out. 





knowing it... you may be one. 


Maybe your teeth are gloriously clear, simply clouded with a 
Thousands have gleaming wonderful teeth without 
Make this remarkable test 


























are gloriously clear 


—simply clouded with a film coat 


Find out by making this unique test. Thousands who 
go through life wishing for beautiful teeth already have 
them......yet never reveal them—or know they have them! 


HOUSANDS of people unconsciously 

handicap themselves in domestic and 
social life with cloudy teeth—absolutely 
without reason. 


Scientists now prove that most peo- 
ple have pretty, clear teeth. And that 
dingy, dull teeth simply indicate a con- 
dition that can easily be corrected. 


You may be one of those people. 
Have really charming teeth and yet 
not know it. 


Now a test is being offered which 
will enable you to find out. The cou- 
pon brings it without charge. So it is 
folly not to make it. 


It’s simply a film—a stubborn 
film that you can easily remove 


Run your tongue across your teeth. 
You will feel a film. A film that ab- 
sorbs discolorations and hides the nat- 
ural color and luster of your teeth. 


Old-time dentifrices failed in suc- 
cessfully combating that film. That is 
why, regardless of all the care you 
take now, your teeth remain “off col- 
or,” dingy looking, unattractive. 


Remove it, and you, like millions be- 
fore you, will be surprised to find that 
your own teeth are as pretty as any- 
one’s. 


What it is—how it invites tooth 
troubles and decay 


Modern dental practice urges the con- 
stant fighting of that film. Urgesiton 
grounds of beauty and, more impor- 
tantly, on health. For it is charged 
with most tooth troubles of today. 








FRE 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 546, 1104 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U. 8. A. 


Send to: 
Name 


Mail this for 
10-Day Tube 


It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It holds food substance 
which ferments and causes acid. In 
contact with teeth, this acid fosters 
decay. 

Germs by the millions breed in it and 
multiply. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 

So that the same film that hides your 
pretty teeth is too often the great en- 
emy of healthy, sound teeth—an ever- 
present-danger in your mouth. 

You must remove it three times daily. 
It is ever forming, ever present. Soap 
and chalk preparations are inadequate. 
Harsh, gritty substances are dangerous 
to enamel, 


New methods that supplant old 


Now modern science has discovered 
new and radically different methods. 
A dentifrice called Pepsodent—differ- 
ent in formula, action and effect from 
any you have ever known. 

Its action is tocurdle that film. Then 
harmlessly to remove it. No harsh grit, 
no soap, no chalk—a new way that is 
changing the tooth cleansing habits of 
the world. 


Make this test 


To millions this new way has proved 
the folly of having ugly teeth. The 
folly of inviting tooth troubles and the 
poor health that results. 

It will give you the lustrous teeth 
you want—quickly. 

Results will surprise you. Mail the 
coupon now. Why follow old methods 
when world’s leading dental authority 
urges a better way? 











epsadent 


REG.U.S, 
The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World’s Dental Authority 





Address 





~~Only one tube to a family, . 1763 
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NATIONAL PARK 


Open June 15 to September 15. 


Bring your wearied nerves out to this million- 
acre, lake dotted, mountain paradise atop the 
continent. Fish, hike, ride horseback,motor. 
Or just loaf and relax luxuriously. Live at fine 
hotels, rustic chalets, or camp in the open. 


You can travel direct to Glacier Park from Chi- 
cago without change and without extra fare [or 
eastbound from Pacific Northwest points to 
Chicago} on the wonderful New Oriental Lim- 
ited and other fine trains. Arrange for Glacier 
Park stop-off en route to or, from 


The Northwest 


Beforeorafter Glacier National Park, see Spokane, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, Victoria, Vancouver, Lake Chelan, 
Rainier and Crater Lake National Parks. Go on to 
Alaska, California or The Orient. The Great Northern 
is the famous cinderless route through the Northwest— 
1100 miles behind giant oil-burning locomotives. See 
high peaks from low passes—only 60 miles of the main 
line are above 4,000 feet. 


Ask for information about low cost all-expense-paid 
tours of Glacier National Park—1 to 7 days or longer— 
and Glacier-Yellowstone circuit tours. 

For free booklets and information apply any ticket or 

tourist agent, any Great Norther Railway office, or 


113 South Clark Street 214 Empire Building 516 Longacre Building 516 Railway Exchange 
Chicago, IIl. Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. Kansas City, Mo. 


A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 


GREAT NORTHERN RY. 


Route of the New Oriental Limited 
Finest Train to Pacific Northwest—No Extra Fare 


“See America First” 








Meking Arithmetic Interesting 
By Pearl McCoy 


Last year I was the primary teacher 
in a two-room school and I had twelve 
beginners. These children were bright 
and keen in everything except their 
number work, and at the close of the 
term they had no conception of the 
value of numbers. They could not 
state the sum of the simplest numbers 
unless they had the objects before 
them. 

I always had liked mathematics, 
and while at the normal school for the 
summer work I had taken several 
courses in primary arithmetic. Be- 
cause every teacher had stressed the 
necessity of objects, I had quite acol- 
lection of blocks, marbles, etc., that I 
had brought with me. Before the 
school closed I realized that I had 
failed in teaching this class number 
work, so I began studying different 
methods and devices. During the hol- 
idays I studied several primary text- 
books and dozens of methods, and then 
I planned my work for the following 
term. 

My plan was to use objects, pic- 
tures, interesting drills, and number 
games. I bought a printing outfit and 
some large sheets of cream colored 
Manilla paper and made a number 
chart. The chart was based on Mo- 
rey’s Little Folks’ Number Book. On 
some sheets I illustrated the numbers 
by cut-outs; on others by painted 
drawings, using such objects as birds, 
chickens, hatchets, balls, etc.; and on 
some sheets were problems for seat 
work. This saved time and blackboard 
space, and as I had three other grades 
to teach and just sixteen feet of black- 
board space, this was an important 
factor. When I had finished with these 
sheets, I pasted them together. I then 
painted two pieces of molding and 
tacked them to the sheets. The mold- 
ing was_about two inches longer than 
the paper. In this molding I fitted a 
long piece of copper wire, by which to 
hang the chart, taking pains to have 
the wire long enough so as not to in- 
terfere with the turning of the leaves. 
The finished chart was easily handled, 
attractive, and had not cost half what 
one would if I had purchased it. . 

I also fixed some attractive number 
charts to be hung on the wall, so that 
when the children were not studying 
but just looking around the room their 
eyes would fall upon these and uncon- 
sciously they would absorb many num- 
ber facts. 

Next I set to work on cards. I made 
domino cards by pasting gold dots on 
one side and printing or writing on 
the other. These I used for seat work 
and for drill. Then I made number 
cards that were shaped like birds, rab- 
bits, squirrels, opossums, fish, etc. Liv- 
ing in a community where the people 
through the school months are inter- 
ested in hunting, it is natural that the 
children should enjoy seeing who can 
get the most of these cards. On some 
of the cards I placed the answer on the 
side with the dots; on others I placed 
the answer on the opposite side. My 
object in putting the answers on the 
cards was to enable the children to 
drill themselves. They enjoy this and 
I believe that it has helped. When- 
ever I use the cards I feel that the 
children would enjoy this exercise for 
an unlimited time, but as I have only 
thirty minutes for this period I select 
one of the best pupils in the class to be 
the teacher. He takes the children to 
the back of the room and goes over the 
cards again. I have seen the children 
play with these cards for hours. 

When the weather is stormy and 
cold so that the pupils cannot go out 
of doors, they think it a great honor to 
play school with these cards. In fact, 
sometimes when they are playing out 
of doors they insist on using the cards. 
Not only have these cards helped the 
second grade, but every child in the 
room enjoys these drills. They have 
helped the third grade wonderfully in 
multiplication and division. In two 
months after some of the beginners 
had entered school they knew the mul- 
tiplication tables and I had never tried 
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to teach these to them, but just had 
them work on the cards. 

I made some large clock faces, print- 
ing Arabic numerals on one side and 
Roman numerals on the other. I cut 
hands and fastened them on with pa- 
per fasteners. I made six of these so 
that the children, by playing with them, 
could learn how to tell time, whichever 
kind of numerals was used. 

Last term I was ashamed of my pu- 
pils’ number work but I do not feel 
that way now. Nearly all the patrons 
have mentioned their children’s im- 
provement in arithmetic. The county 
superintendent and the state super- 
visor have commended my number 
work, and I know the children have im- 
proved wonderfully. But best of all, 
the children love the work. 


Will You Help Save Our 
Wild Flowers? 


(Continued from page 33) 


ure, careless of the certain extermina- 
tion that would follow such vandalism.” 

At San Francisco in 1923 Wild- 
Flower Day was celebrated with a 
beautiful pageant. Other states are 
taking up the movement in various 
ways. Through the initiative of the 
Outdoor League of Colorado special 
attention is being given in that state 
to wild flowers during Forest Protec- 
tion Week in April, the Governor of 
Colorado having been asked to include 
the protection of wild flowers in his 
proclamation designating this week. 

Various cities have their own wild- 
flower protection organizations. In 
Minneapolis nature lovers have formed 
a city chapter of the National Society 
for the Preservation of Wild Flowers, 
the first organization of its kind in 
the state. Cincinnati has an active 
wild-flower society and _ wild-flower 
committees in its Garden Club. 

A well-known wild-flower enthusiast, 
Professor Leroy Cady of the Minne- 
sota College of Agriculture, has this 
to say: “If the flower pickers were 
only careful in their manner of hand- 
ling the plants, there would be no dan- 
ger of extermination; but leaves are 
taken, the roots are often injured, and 
it is not unusual for the picker to cut 
the plant off close to the ground, leav- 
ing nothing for a new beginning. We 
need education in the matter of the 
preservation of our wild flowers. Many 
of the flowering shrubs and trees are 
being cut to pieces and great destruc- 
tion is taking place. Whole branches 
are being literally ripped from the 
trunks.” 

Mr. Morrison R. Van Cleve, presi- 
dent of the American Nature Study 
Society and supervisor of nature study 
in the public schools of Toledo, Ohio, 
says: “I am constantly teaching wild- 
flower conservation to the school chil- 
dren and there are certain flowers 
such as the fringed and bottle gentians 
that I instruct them never to pluck as 
they are annuals so rare nowadays 
that there is no chance of reproduc- 
tion if the blooms are taken. I have 
instituted Wild-Flower Day in all the 
schools of Toledo; the movement is a 
good one and well deserves recognition.” 

The appeal of those interested in 
the movement is made to parents as 
well as to children, the parents often 
being reached through the schools. 
Children are the greatest of wild-flow- 
er seekers and if their interest is en- 
listed the future will be taken care of. 
It is desired that teachers explain to 
the children the exact, scientific meth- 
od of cutting branches. If they will 
pluck flowers sparingly so that suffi- 
cient are left to take care of next sea- 
son’s needs, and pick the blossoms so 
as not to disturb the roots, much good 
will be accomplished. 

As Mr. Stillman says: “If we would 
stop to think, we would see that a few 
blossoms, say a dozen violets or cream- 
cups, with a few sprays of green foli- 
age, really look more beautiful than 
great bunches of several hundred. 
After a while we shall be able to con- 
tent ourselves with a few flowers, 
leaving the major portion to greet 
other woodland and prairie visitors.” 
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Peggy in Paris 
(Continued from page 36) 


one more year to go to what we would 
call the elementary school—the pri- 
mary, it is in France—unless_ she 
should pass an examination showing 
that she had completed the course. 

A few minutes after we had left 
Renée on our return from the Lux- 
embourg Gardens that afternoon, she 
appeared at our apartment, her black 
eyes dancing. Would little godmother 
and Monsieur Bob like to -accompany 
her to the big central markets to- 
morrow? Mother had entrusted her 
with the day’s marketing. 

Of course, we wanted to go, although 
it meant opening our sleepy eyes at 
five o’clock. What fun it was follow- 
ing our soberly dressed little guide 
over the big bridge across the Seine 
to the Ile de la Cité, the very oldest 
part of Paris. A 

I was fairly speechless with delight 
when we passed the flower market. 
I had never seen such masses of 
roses, jonquils, hyacinths, and cro- 
cuses. For a few centimes I filled my 
arms with flowers to take to Mother. 
Renée almost had to pull me away, 
for she had to finish her errands be- 
fore schooltime. We hurried past the 
great square towers of Notre Dame 
Cathedral, and found ourselves pres- 
ently in the big central markets. We 
were none too early. The market 
gardeners had been there since four 
o'clock, Renée told us, auctioning off 
their produce to the _ shopkeepers. 
The market women, in their little 
black shawls, were busy arranging 
their carrots and cabbages with as 
much attention as if for an art ex- 
hibit. There was such a noise of 
shrill voices that I wondered how 
Renée remained so calm. However, 


she chose her salade (lettuce), her 
pat of butter, and her bit of cheese 
with care, like the thrifty little French- 
woman that she is. 

“Mother will be pleased,” she ex- 
claimed. “There are still some sous 
left.” She jingled the coins in her 
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little purse. We knew what a deli- 
cious meal Madame Leriche could pre- 
pare from almost nothing, for more 
than once she had let us sample her 
good cabbage soup, and her puffy 
omelets. 

After this trip to the markets, we 
saw very little of Renée except for our 
morning walks. Whenever I proposed 
her joining us in sightseeing, she ex- 
cused herself because of lessons. I 
felt slightly hurt that my little French 
goddaughter would not go with us 
oftener. I liked her merry, lively 
ways, and then, too, she would have 
taught us much about France and its 
language. 

There are so many stories of the 
past in almost everything we see in 
this beautiful city that we cannot help 
— a little better acquainted with 
French history and with the people 
who have made France great. Joan 
of Arc has always been a favorite 
heroine of mine, and now that I have 
seen the beautiful wall paintings in 
the Panthéon, depicting her story, I 
admire more than ever the brave 
young girl who saved her country 
from the English, and was later burned 
by them because they thought that she 
was a witch. 

At the magnificent Palace of Ver- 
sailles we saw the luxurious rooms of 
Queen Marie Antoinette, the wife of 
King Louis XVI, both of whom lost 
their lives in the French Revolution. 
I must find out why it was that the 
people revolted against the king and 
made France a republic. 

Almost everywhere we go, Bob is 
reminded of Napoleon, the leader who 
turned the republic into an empire, 
and whom Bob has always admired. 
Whenever in our walks up the broad 
Avenue des Champs Elysées we catch 
a glimpse of the lofty Arc de Triomphe, 
which Napoleon began in commemora- 
tion of his victories, Bob tells of the 
way that the great general brought 
order to France after the Revolution 
and conquered her enemies. 

I did my best to persuade Renée to 
take a boat ride with us on the Seine 
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_ Clean Sports Make Clean Citizens 


It is easy for you—the members of the teaching 


Write fraternity—to start the movement in your locality 
today to provide clean sport for “Young America.” 
for the The booklet “Planning a Playground” will show 
ma you how to raise the necessary funds— . 


“™-7” assures safety and durability as well as an en- 

thusiastic reception by the children. Medart en- 

gineers will, without charge, plan your complete 

playground, the apparatus for which can be pur- 
esired. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
Potomac & DeKalb Sts. 
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- the new Health 


Instruction Charts 
so many teachers 
have asked for 


HEE 





O aid the teacher in her classroom 

work on the subject of diet and 

health, as it relates to the correct 
feeding of children, the Cream of Wheat 
Company is issuing a series of Instruc- 
tion Charts. 

Many teachers, realizing the impor- 
tance of health instruction in schools, 
have asked for these charts. It is in 
response to more than a thousand re- 
quests from schools, that the Cream of 
Wheat Company is issuing this series. 

The diet information presented in the 
charts is authoritative. The subject 
matter is especially interesting and un- 
derstandable to the young mind. The 
charts are illustrated with attractive 
pictures, and the text is set in large 
readable type; they are ideal for class- 
room work. 

The first two charts are now ready, 
and are FREE to teachers. Mail the 
coupon now for your set, before this 
first supply is exhausted. 
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Cream of Wheat Co., Dept. 224, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me free a set of your new instruction 
charts. 
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Make Your Reservations Now For 
Edinburgh Convention 


July 20-28, 1925 


This is the first convention of the World Federation of Education As- 
sociations. Educators from all parts of the world have signified their 
intention of attending. Men not only prominent in the educational 
field of Europe but leading figures in political and governmental circles, 
will be present and actively participate in the convention program. 


In order that the trip to the convention, the return to America and 
post-conference British and European tours could be arranged with the 
least trouble and expense to the convention delegates, the American 
Express Travel Department has been appointed official transportation 
agent. 


The official sailing direct from New York will be on the S.S. Canopic, 
July 8, Boston, July 9. Those wishing to sail earlier or on a different 
ship should write in their requests now owing to the heavy travel pre- 
vailing at that season. Already the American Express European or- 
ganization has prepared a number of appropriate post-convention tours 
both through historic Great Britain and over the Continent. These 
tours vary in price from $255 to $495. 


In Edinburgh is a well-manned, local American Express office ready 
to serve visiting delegates. In Europe alone, the American Express 
staff numbers more than two thousand employees. They will unite in 
making your journey carefree and comfortable. The wide-spread United 
States American Express offices make it convenient to do your booking. 


Complete information will be sent immediately upon your request. 
Mail the attached coupon to the nearest American Express office or 
direct to 65 Broadway. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL DEPARTMENT, 
65 Broadway, New York City. 


Please send me further facts concerning the World Federation of 
Education Associations at Edinburgh. 


NAME 
CITY AND STATE 
STREET 




















The NEW 
Tourist Third Cabin 


Tourist Specials—Entire Third Cabin ac- 
commodations on great ships reserved ex- 
clusively for students, teachers, professional 
men and women and tourists. 

Neat, comfortable staterooms. Good table 
and service. Broad decks for games and 
lounging. Commodious, well-appointed 
public rooms. 

Over 25 sailings from New York, Boston 
and Montreal to England, France and 
Belgium, with direct connection for all other 
European countries. Complete choice of 
return dates. 


All-Expense Inclusive Tours 


From New York $215 (up) for 24 
days. From Montreal $330 
for 36 days. 


For booklets and helpful information apply to No. 1 
Broadway, New York; 127 So. State Street, Chicago; 
McGill Bldg., Montreal, our offices elsewhere, or any 
authorized steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LinE- RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 









MAJESTIC 
World’s Largest Ship 








Dancing on deck—A glimmer of 
moonlight, a dim swish of water. 
Stars, laughter and music. 
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in one of the gaily placarded little 
steamers that dart up and down this 
great waterway through the heart of 
the city, linking Paris with the prov- 
inces of Central and Northern France, 
but we had to go without her. As 
we puffed along, we watched the loung- 
ers on the quays, the _ book-lovers 
searching for treasures at the second- 
hand bookstalls, the patient fishermen 
who never catch any fish, and the 
washerwomen beating their clothes 
white in the wash houses along the 


shore. We had fine views of the Lou- 
vre, too, which we had already visited 
to see the statue of Venus de Milo and 


many famous paintings. 

“Tf you like our river so much, you 
will also enjoy our beautiful Bois de 
Boulogne,” remarked Madame Leriche, 
as we stepped into her little room 
after our trip. “Is it not amusing to 
picnic in the Bois, Renée?” 

“We shall have a picnic in your 
park next Thursday on your holiday, 
Renée,” I exclaimed. ‘We shall pack 
a basket with a long loaf of bread, 
and fruit, and many other good things. 
Come, you must go with us this time,” 
I begged. 

“IT cannot go,” said Renée. 

“I declare, Renée,” I burst out im- 
patiently, “I think you might go just 
this once. You must be a dunce if 
you have to study so much.” 

Fortunately, Renée did not under- 
stand all of my rude speech, for I had 
spoken partly in English, but she 
could not fail to understand my tone. 

I was both angry and puzzled. 
Renée seemed so grateful at first, 
and now she would not even do this 
favor for me; and we were leaving 
so soon for Brittany, too. 

Some of my crossness wore off, 
however, in the next few days, es- 
pecially when Mother promised to buy 
me an embroidered muslin dress at 
one of the big shops. 

“We shall be extravagant for once, 
Peg,” said Mother. “I have sold a 
water-color sketch, and you shall have 
a real Paris gown.” 

We were just starting out to choose 
the gown when we met Madame Le- 
riche, crying, in the hall. “My 
Renée,” she sobbed, “is very ill.” 

When she became calm enough to 
talk connectedly, we learned that 
Renée was not dangerously ill, but 
that the doctor had said that she had 
kept too closely at her work, and that 
she needed rest and country air. 

“Mother,” I asked when Madame 
Leriche had left us, “could we not in- 
vite Renée to go to Brittany with us? 
Would the price of my Paris gown 
help pay for her trip?” 

Mother gave me a big hug. “My 
precious Peg!” she cried. “We shall 
manage in some way.” 

So all of us, including Renée, went 
to a queer little village on the coast 
of Brittany. Renée and I enjoyed 
watching Mother sketch wee Anne, 
the little daughter of one of the Bre- 
ton fishermen. She was a quaint lit- 
tle figure, in her thick woolen petti- 
coat, her apron, her blue waist with 
its linen collar, her big sabots, and her 
little cap. 

Anne showed us her best cap, made 
of real lace with wide wings, which 
stands high upon her head; and her 
best dress, of. fine dark blue cloth, 
fairly stiff with embroidery and tin- 
sel; her velvet’ sash; and gold chain. 
She wears this splendid costume, 
she tells us, only on great occasions. 

“A letter for you, Renée,’ Father 
called one day, as he came in waving 
a long, official looking document. 

Renée tore it open nervously, her 
cheeks growing crimson as she looked 
down the typed page. 

“Oh, little godmother,” she cried, 
flinging her arms around my neck. “I 
have passed the examination to com- 
plete my course and I have won a 
scholarship as well. This money will 
make it possible for me to go to the 
secondary school. Some day I shall 
be a teacher and then Mother will not 
have to work so hard.” 

“That was the reason you spent so 
much of your time studying and would 
not play with us more!” I cried, 
kissing her on both cheeks, French 
fashion. “Do forgive me, Renée, for 
being so impatient.” 
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Your Opportunity to 
See Europe 


You car now satisfy your yearning 
for European travel. Youcango in- 
expensively and enjoy the greatest 
comfort and convenience. 


New York to Bremen and 
Return for $1 75.00. 


The entire modern, comfortable 3d 
CLASS Accommodations on the fol- 
lowing ships have been reserved 
especially for TEACHERS, PRO- 
FESSORS and STUDENTS. 


S.S. SIERRA VENTANA, June 13th 
S. S. BREMEN June 25th 
S. S. MUENCHEN June 30th 
Or, at a slightly higher cost you may 
travel in cabin on one of our superb 
One-Class-Cabin ships to BREMEN 
direct. 
Or, 1st or 2nd CLASS on the S. S. 
COLUMBUS (Largest and Fastest 
German Ship). S. 8. STUTTGART 
and S. S. MUENCHEN to 
PLYMOUTH—CHERBOURG—BREMEN 
Lloyd Serviceand Cuisine are World- 
Famous. 


Make your reservations’ early 
through any local agent or 32 Broad- 
way, New York. 


NORTH GERMAN 


LLOYD 











To ITALY 


and Return 


$193 


Intermediate Second Class 


Reserved Exclusively for Teachers, 
Students, Artists, Journalists, 
Professional Men and Women 


on the Magnificent Oil-Burner 


COLOMBO 


12,087 Gross Tons 21,000 Tons Displacement 


The ideal season and the ideal route. From 
New York June 30. From Philadelphia July 1. 
Through the Straits of Gibraltar, across the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean, to Naples 
in 10 days. Arriving in Rome for the Holy 
Year at a time when the Eternal City is 
thronged with pilgrims from the four quarters 
of the globe. Returning from Genoa July 21, 
from Naples July 22, or later. One Way Fares: 
Intermediate Second Class $107, One Class 
Cabin $155. 


Ask for Illustrated Folder Y showing spacious cabins, 
f and pe aon 
} f 7 @ A @ 
NAVIGAZIONE GENERALE ITALIANA 


1 State Street, New York 
or any authorized Tourist Agent 











UNIVERSITY TOURS 


For Men and Women 


EUROPE, 1925 
67 DAYS 


$395 ano vp 


With 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
and credit if desired 
Address 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


TOURS DIVISION 
110 East 42nd St., New York. 














Europe 1925 


Sailing from New York or Montreal 
France, the Riviera, Nice, Mont-Carlo, Italy to 
Naples, Capri, Pompeii, the Italian Lakes, Switze'- 
—. Entodiatpen, Hasseans.. pond ees = Cologne, 
eee eee iy booklet 
EUROPEAN AMERICAN TRAVEL BUREAU, 
503 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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EUROPE 


| ROUND $155 TRIP 


| Southampton 
| _ $162 $175 
|| Cherbourg Hamburg 





||| Special Tourist Third Class Ac- 
|| commodations on the famous 
| “O” steamers, reserved for teach- 
|| ers, students, artists and tourists. 
Congenial companions, good 
food, comfortable airy staterooms, 
|| all essentials of travel comfort— 
| without the costly, luxuries of 
| de luxe travel. 





Write for Booklet 
‘*The Comfort Route’’ 


ROWAL, 


|| The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 
26 Broadway, New York 

|| Boston, Pittsburg, Chicago, Detroit, 
HI Minneapolis, San Francisco, les Angeles, Seattle, 
Vancouver, Toronte, Montreal, Halifax. 




















California 
Wonder Tours 


HIS BOOKLET of golden vacation tours tells 
how to get the most and see the most for your 
travel money. It’s a book you ought to have whether 
you are coming to California this year or later. It is 
an accurate guide to California’s most alluring won- 
ders, including Fascinating San Francisco, America’s 
coolestsummer city, with its pictur- 
esque water front, merchantmen 
from overseas, mighty men-o’-war, 
lusty-lunged tramp steamers, state- 
ly liners off for Hawaii and the 
Orient; Yosemite and others of 
California’s four magnificent nae 
tional parks; the Giant Redwood 
Forests, the world’s oldest and larg- 
est living things; Beautiful Lake 
Tahoe and the country made fa- 
mous by Mark Twain's “Jumping 
Frog” and Bret Harte’s “Luck of 
Roaring Camp”; Mt. Shasta, fourth 
highest peak in the United States; 
the Spanish Missions, including 
Mission Dolores in San Francisco, 
Carmel Mission, Mission San Jose 
and others—shrines of a romantic 
| age. 
| Each of these wonder-trips is 
within a day ofSan Francisco, your 
N headquarters and logical starting 
in? point, Low round trip fares all 
N summer, Send coupon now to CALI. 
} FORNIANS INc., San Francisco, 
NN b and get the free booklet that pic- 
IM \PZA\y tures and describes vacation joys 
K\ | s a you can never forget. 
N 
Net 
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California’s Big Trees- 
oldest living things on earth 
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Californians Inc. 


Headquarters, San Francisco 
140 Montgomery Street, Room 748. 
Please send booklet “California Wonder Tours” 


Name 


St. & Address 
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Music Appreciation 
(Continued from page $4) 


since it moves along slowly and rather 
thoughtfully as though it invites everyone 
to sing. thers on the same record are 
“Annie Laurie,” “Flow Gently, Sweet 
Afton,” and “Drink to Me Only with Thine 
Eyes.” 

45216 (V) “I Cannot Sing the Old 
Songs,” recorded as a contralto solo, is in 
compass for all to sing with the record, 
with the exception of the youngest chil- 
dren. The song should be sung very soft- 
ly, of course, or the tune can be hummed 
in accompaniment. 

16899 (V) “O sole mio,” a folk song of 
Italy, is given as a cornet solo and may 
be used for whistling. On the reverse side 
is another song of Italy, “Funiculi-Funi- 
cula,” which may be played just for listen- 
ing. 

A8109 (C) contains four selections with 
band accompaniment. Let “Old Kentucky 
Home” be sung by the whole school; “Be- 
lieve Me, if All Those Endearing Young 
Charms” be used as a whistling selection; 
“Stars of the Summer Night” be used for 
mere listening; and the “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic” be used for a singing march 
in which the audience may join in the 
chofus. 

A8157 (C) is another excellent record 
having four selections which may be used 
on the program in a variety of ways. The 
andante from Gluck’s opera, “Orpheus,” is 
really a minuet, sometimes called “Dance 
of the Blessed Spirits.” It is one of the 
loveliest of melodies, is slow enough for 
whistling or for a gymnastic drill for the 
girls calling for graceful and deliberate 
motions. “Waltz No. 15,” by Brahms, has 
a kind of rhythm and beauty that will 
hold the attention of any class of listen- 
ers. 


FoLtK DANCES 


17084 (V) Shoemakers’ Dance; Klapp- 
dans (Swedish folk dance). Directions for 
the simple motions that go with the music 
are given.in the Music Manual for Rural 
Schools published by the Victor Talking 
Machine Company and may be had upon 
application. 

A3148 (C) contains four  folk-dance 
songs, or singing games, which may be 
given by a group of the smallest children. 
Very good also is A8149 (C) with four 
different though similar numbers. In the 
latter collection is that. genuine American 
folk game, “Ten Little Indians.” This 
may be quite an entertaining feature gn 
a program by having the ten smallest chil- 
dren enter and retire as the words sug- 
gest, “one little, two little, three little In- 
dians, etc.” ; 


With six  selections—and possible 
encores—made from the foregoing 
suggestions, the teacher is ready with 
concert plans. She believes that her 
enterprise and the sensational program 
will fire the community with enthu- 
siasm and with the determination to 
get a phonograph and a collection of 
records at once. 

This detailed method of daily prep- 
aration is suggested: 


First WEEK 


Monday—Play first part of a march 
for listening. Repeat while four pu- 
pils march across front of room; 
others quietly tap time. Hereafter, 
play march every day for recess exit. 
Play a folk song for listening (first 
verse only). Repeat, while girls hum 
tune softly. Teacher may mark time 
with hand. Repeat again, with words 
of first verse. All singing must be 
soft, like a whisper, so that the record- 
music may be heard. 


Tuesday—Play march. Let a dif- 
ferent group keep step. Sing first 
verse of folk song. Teacher notes 
those with musical instincts, expect- 
ing to use a selected group later. 
(Mentally she may classify them as 
canaries and as—crows!) Play first 
instrumental melody for listening; re- 
peat for soft humming or whistling. 


Wednesday—All the girls sing first 
stanza of folk song. All join in chorus. 
Teacher begins to note possible solo- 
ists. Play instrumental melody for 
humming. Tell brief story’ which one 
pupil may repeat on the concert night. 
For example: “Dance of the Blessed 
Spirits.” This tune is considered one 
of the most beautiful ever written, 
and makes people feel better for 
knowing it. It is part of an opera 
called “Orpheus,” composed one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago by Christo- 
pher Gluck, a native of Germany. 
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cAn Opportunity to Trave 
to and from P 
por 
~ $1555 


in Comfort and 
- Congenial Company 


That European 
take it at hardly 


of staying at home. 
Vacation Specials have made the 
dreams of hundreds of teachers, stu- 
dents, professional people, college men 
and women and kindred spirits 


come true. 


Longer tours arra 
at correspondingly 


reasonable rates. 
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trip! Now you can /, 
more than the cost 


The Cunard 





$ pays the transatlantic fare 
1 5 5 over and back—two delight 
ful ocean voyages. 


pays all transportation and 
$926 hotel charges on a trip of 
about three weeksto London 


and Paris and back. 


‘pays for a brief tour of 
Great Britain, Ireland and 
parts of the Continent; a 
wide choice of itineraries. 


nged 


U 


were established 

by reserving for this 
particular service the Third 

Cabin accommodations on a num- 


ber of Sailings of our leading steamers. 


The accommodations consist of comfortable,well-ventilated 
private staterooms for two or three persons; many baths; 
large dining halls; lounges and libraries; plenty of deck 
space for exercise and recreation; excellent,abundant menus. 


Last year some 


4000 passengers went abroad [in this 


comfortable, inexpensive way. So many enthusiastically 
appreciative letters were received from them that the 
Company offered prizes to the amount of $600. 

for the three best descriptions of the actual voyages. 


Prize 


Read the 
Winning Stories 


They will be mailed to you in the form of an attractive 


booklet and will 


tell you all about the Cunard Vacation 


Specials; just what kind of accommodations, service, 
cuisine and fellow passengers you will find. 


Full information and sailing schedules on request. 
Reservations may be made now. 


THE 


WORLD’S FASTEST 


PASSENGER SERVICE DE LUXE 


CUNARD 


and 


25 Broadway, New York 


ANCHOR Lunes 


or Branches and Agencies 
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Taal 
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WEDEN holds a fasci- 

nation for cultured 
Americans in her quaint 
and beautiful reminders 
of ancient days, and in 
her distinctive art and 
architecture of Viking 
origin. 


nights—all these await 
you in Sweden in sum- 
mer. Travel in comfort 
on modern electrified rail- 
ways, and enjoy excellent 
hotels. English is spoken 
everywhere. 


Eight days from New 
York, direct or via’ the 
continent. Booklet “Trips 
in Sweden” from any 
travel bureau, or 


Charming views of lakes, 
mountains and waterfalls 
—romantic old castles— 
the mystic glow of sunlit 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel Information Bureau, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
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The Pathfinder 


The Best Current Events Weekly 


[TEACHERS are expected to keep well informed 
at all times as to what is going on in the world 
and there is no easier or better way to do this than 
through reading The Pathfinder, the most popular 
and dependable current events paper published. 

In each week’s issue all the important news of 
the day is skillfully condensed and impartially 
presented and there is also a vast amount of gen- 
eral information of special value and usefulness 
to teachers in their work. . 

A new feature of The Pathfinder which greatly 
enhances its value to teachers is the “Guide to 
Contents” on the first page of each issue. This 
consists of many helpful questions and comments 
referring to the topics covered in that issue. 

We know of no publication that gives so much real, clean, helpful, current infor- 
mation—information every teacher should have—as The Pathfinder. It is con- 
cise, reliable and up-to-the-minute. To read it regularly is an education in itself. 

Having long recognized The Pathfinder as a most valuable aid to teachers, we asked for 
and received the General Agency for it in the educational field. We trust a very large per 
cent of our patrons will take advantage of the opportunity here offered to secure this splen- 
did current events; weekly in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and the 
various helpful books for teachers with which it may be obtained at special reduced prices. 

Subscription Price $1.00 per year of 52 numbers. 


Both The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.75. 
For prices in combination with books, see order blank below. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. (Mail Order to Our Nearest Office—See Order Blank Below. ) 

































USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


F. A. Owen Publishing ~t Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, 
(Mail to Nearest Office) Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 


Place cross (X) ( Please send me The Pathfinder for one year. Price $1.00. 
squares. to indi. (J Please send me The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
cate your order. each one year. Price $2.75. 


Also send me the books checked below in combination with the above at the additional 
prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each book desired.] 
(0 Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional (0 Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. I, 65 cts. addit. 
(_] Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional ( Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. 11, 65 cts. addit. 
[J] The Annual of Normal Instructor-Primary (] Practical Selections, 65 cents additional 

Plans, $1.20 additional (] Poster Patterns, Book, I, 60 cents additional 

(] Every Day Plans, $1.20 additional C] Poster Patterns, Book 11, 60 cents additional 
{_] Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional (] Jointed Toys, Book 1, 60 cents additional 
{] The Year’s Entertainments, $1.20 additional [] Jointed Toys, Book 11, 60 cents additional 
L) How # Did It, 65 cents additional [J Littie Citizens, 60 cents additional 








The total of the above order is $.........seeseeeee which I am enclosing herewith. 
Name p bbe e 6000 ebc0es0s0 sees 0n08nd 000000000 00050086000605) 800000000006 00000000" qeoce 
Post ; RE Pee ETT See Ce ey ee es ee PTT eT ETE TT eee yee 
ee ee SPP re eT rere rr rer errr re pe err fe 





The story is taken from old Greek 
mythology and is very interesting, 
but too long to tell at present. Play 
folk dance. <A _ selected small group 
may gently move their arms or sway 
their bodies to make the rhythm con- 
tagious. 

Thursday—Have . two_ stanzas of 
folk song sung by only those who can 
carry the tune. All join in chorus. 
Hum instrumental melody. Ask vol- 
unteers for story. Hum folk dance, 
while girls mark rhythm. Have dif- 
ferent groups march for criticism of 
others. The position should be mili- 
tary, with chests high, arms loose at 
sides; no heels must be heard. The 
march must be perfect on the concert 
night. 

Friday—Review work of the week. 


SECOND WEEK 


In the same manner gradually in- 
troduce each new idea, using only the 
first part of a piece and repeating it 
several times at its initial presenta- 
tion. The second folk song and the 
second melody should be learned, and 
each lesson should also contain some- 
thing learned in the first week. 


THIRD WEEK 


Review carefully. Words of songs 
must be distinct. Whistling of melo- 
dies must be refined. Introduce a bit 
of variety into the march, if the room 
space will admit, by having couples 
separate, then walk abreast in pairs, 
then by fours and eights. A winding 
into a mass and out again is interest- 
ing, too, if done easily. If the teach- 
er can develop a few simple steps for 
the folk dance, having only the grace- 
ful pupils take part, this number will 
be a more attractive feature. A pol- 
ished presentation of the program 
should be the aim of the teacher. 

* * * * * 


A music period of twenty minutes 
has been in mind, although eighteen 
minutes will bring good results. The 
success ‘of the community concert and 
the securing of a school phonograph 
all depend upon the determination 
and the enthusiasm of the teacher. 


Improving Teaching 
(Continued from page 41) 


to twelve months in advance of his 
grade in educational achievement is 
not being given extensive enough op- 
portunities in that grade. The exact 
method of reducing the range of edu- 
cational ages in a grade and of plac- 
ing children in the group best for 
their development differs so greatly. 
for various school situations that set 
rules cannot be laid down, but the 
need of correct classification is as 
great in the little district school as in 
the largest city school, and the in- 
genious teacher will find a way. 

In the field of the adaption of the 
course of study to the degree of at- 
tainment of the pupils, serious wrongs 
need to be righted. The teacher often 
ee it for granted that the children 

now more or less than they actually 
do know, and consequently teaches 
above or below the abilities of the 
children. A follow-up study of the 
achievement results in reading, arith- 
metic, and spelling should reveal the 
class needs and the individual differ- 
ences in each subject. With children 
carefully classified as to achievement, 
it will not be asking the impossible of 
the teacher to expect her to adapt her 
teaching to meet individual differences. 

AvUTHOR’S NoTE:—The Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test, Primary Examination, may be 
purchased from the World Book Company, 
Yonkers, N. Y., in packages of twenty- 
five booklets including the scoring key and 
class record sheet. Either Form A or 
Form B should be specified. A copy of 
the Manual of Directions should be or- 
dered for the examiner. 
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See the grandest vistas in all the world—the 
last old West. The Wind River, Shoshone 
Indian reservations, the mighty Tetons, 
grandest of the Rockies; Jackson Hole. The 
biggest game retreat. Unrivalled trout fishing. 

Comfortable Dude Ranches—modern hotels. 
Travel by motor cars or on horseback over 
mountain trails. 

It’s the greatest Western trip. Low fares. 


Free booklets on request. 














EN C. A. CAIRNS 

ate ; Passenger Traffic Manager 

bt] |HaHPS SS C. & N. W. Ry. 

ot Oe” 226 West Jackson Street 
Chicago, Ill. 





Annual 


Summer Cruise 
on the Cunard and Anchor Liner 


TUSCANIA 

‘We have again chartered this 
popular steamer to sail from 
New York July 4th, returning 
September 3rd, 
A really worth-while itinerary— 
63 days of enjoyment and inspir- 
ation— popular fares. 

Apply early 


THOS.COOK &SON 


NEW YORK . 
585 Fifth Ave. 253 Broadway 





[orpaineHortet 


Broad St. at Fairmount Avenue. 


‘PHILADELPHIA: 


ROOMS $292 UP, EUROPEAN PLAN, 
* WRITE FOR BOOKLET - 
Ee BS Re 


M Four Summer 
Chicago Student Tours fe". otieiine 
“Leviathan”, July 4. England, Holland, Belgium, France, 
with ocean p $320. England, Holland, Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, two months, $545. Folder N 
(not illustrated) explains. Address : 


DANIEL A. TEAR, Mgr. 942 Straus Building, 


EUROPE “rave.” 1925 


Popular Summer Parties, June 20, 27, July 2, $695-$390. 
French and Spanish Study Tours, June-Sept., $530 and $695. 
STRATFORD TOURS, 452-5th Ave., New York 


eC Small Select Parties 
leaving June and July 
‘a Cost from $540 including all expenses 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
BOYD TOURS, INC., 1819 Broadway, 
( Est, 1895) New York. 


Three Weeks’ Outing for $50 








Chicago. 














FOREST INN, ESTES PARK, COLO. 





and Pe; 
for complete set of six $2.35. 


and interesting gift val 





N2 gift could be more acceptable to the woman who Gelights in 
smart table ss than this attractive Sterling Silver Salt 
Set. ists of three individual salts and three pep; 

each 144 ins, high. Velvet lined box No.450B. Special Sale 
Big Special Spring Sale Book. Send NOW for this 
FREE—$%° Bale Book—it is filled with hundreds of new 
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6000 miles of fishing streams. 


Write for Free Booklet 


sport, plus easily accessible scenic mountain wonderlands. 


TOURIST AND PUBLICITY BUREAU, Denver Chamber of Commerce, 
506 Seventeenth Street, DENVER, COLORADO. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Phone: : Central 6729. 


= Top of the World—Moffat Road 


Exceptionally Low Railroad Fares 
EFFECTIVE JUNE 1—RETURN LIMIT OCTOBER 31 


make it possible for Educators to select Colorado as their vacation destination this year. The 
length of time that you can stay is the only limit to what you can see and do, when you come 
up to Colorado. From Denver, the Gateway to 12 National Parks and 32 National Monu- 
ments, you can enjoy more beautiful mountain scenic trips by rail and auto, than from any other 
city in the world. You can visit Rocky Mountain National Park, Denver's Mountain Parks, 
Living Glaciers, Mesa Verde National Park and 15 National Forests with 500 Lakes and over 


610 Hartford Bldg. 


—— 


that tells where to go, what to see and how to plan a vacation 
in cool Colorado, that offers every conceivable form of indoor and outdoor 
Hotels, Mountain Resorts and Cottages at prices to fit any pocketbook. 
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Mr. Dick and His Wordfairies 
(Continued from page 40) 


“Perhaps I can make a song for 
them,” said Annie Louise sympatheti- 
cally. Let me see— 

During, toward, under, over, 
Petals of a four-leaf clover. 
That ought to suit you, I should think.” 

She had scarcely spoken the words 
when the four fairies, with happy 
faces, jumped from their chairs and 
began the prettiest dance imaginable, 
bowing like real pétals and singing as 
they danced: 

“During, toward, under, over, 
Petals of a four-leaf clover.” 

Everybody clapped their hands, and, 
laughing merrily, the whole group of 
Prepositions ran to their chairs. 

“Now will someone tell us what 
your work is?” said Mr. Dick. 

“You may speak for us, With,” 
said Into. 

Stepping forward and making a 
charming hows With began thus: “You 
may be surprised to know that we 
ought never to go into the world with- 
out a Noun (or Pronoun). It is our 
duty to accompany it and we make it 
the object of our attention while with 
it. Therefore the Noun (or Pronoun) 
with whom we go on an errand is al- 
ways called our object.” 

“You all look so much alike,” I said, 
“that I do not suppose it matters much 
which one of you goes with a Noun or 
Pronoun, does it?” 

“You may sit down, With,” said 
Into, “while I explain how very impor- 
tant it is that we should not be sent 
out in each other’s place. You see,” 
turning to me, “you would rather 
have it rain outside a house than in- 
side one. You would rather have your 
automobile across the river than in the 
river; also it would be much pleas- 
anter to have a piece of delicious candy 
go into your mouth than to go by your 
mouth, would it not? I would rather 
have a mad dog run from me than to- 
ward me and ——.” 

“Oh, dear me!” I cried, “I am sure 





that those are enough examples,” for 
Into seemed to be wound up and pre- 
pared to keep on forever. 

“I wonder if any of these fairies 
have complaints to make,” suggested 
Annie Louise. “Has anyone a griev- 
ance to report?” she asked. 

To and At held up their hands. 

“At, you may tell what troubles 
you,” said Into. 

“To and I have the same complaint 
to make and it is that we are con- 
stantly called to go out in messages 
without our nouns, and with words 
that do not want us. We have been 
told that if we cannot go where we 
belong we should stay at home. Some- 
one says, ‘Where is my hat at?’ or 
‘Where is John going to?” Now, ‘Where 
is my hat?’ is quite enough without 
dragging me in, and I am positive To 
feels just as I do about going where 
she is not needed nor wanted.” 

“T certainly do,”. responded To. 

“Too bad,” said kind Mr. Dick. “We 
must see what we can do about it. We 
have had a pleasant visit and before 
the Nouns begin to come for you I 
wish that you would march and sing 
for us once more,” 

The little Prepositions jumped down 
from their chairs, and, marching 
around the room, again sang merrily 
the song that we had heard when we 
entered their cottage. Then During, 
Toward, Under, and Over repeated the 
rhyme that Annie Louise had made 
for them. Their voices died away in 
the distance as we left them and 
moved toward the Conjunctions’ cot- 
tage. 

“Just what do Conjunctions do, Mr. 
Dick?” asked Annie Louise, as we 
crossed the small lawn between the 
cottages. 

“You have been on trips with your 
parents by rail, have you not?” re- 
plied our guide. “You doubtless have 
come to an important station where 
two railroads meet. Such a station is 
often called a junction.” 

“Oh, yes,” Annie Louise interrupted, 
“I remember going from Frankfort to 
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This year visit 
glorious Rainier! 


UT on the shores of Puget Sound, under the turquoise 

sky, there is a mountain park like no other in this 

world. From its center rises the noble cone of Mt, 
Rainier, 14,000 feet of emerald firs, bright shawls of flowers, 
gray battlemented rock, and gleaming eternal snow. Motor 
roads and riding trails wind upward to the living glaciers; 
unique hotels and camps welcome you to mile-high valleys. 
Seattle and Tacoma are in sight a few miles distant, and out 
on the blue waters, ocean liners beat homeward from the 
East. Your country has made this park your playground, 
for your free enjoyment. The “Milwaukee” has made it ac- 
cessible by rail, carrying you in ease and comfort clear to 
Ashford, 1,700 feet up the mountain, the rail entrance to the 
park. Go see this wonder-ground of Rainier National Park 
this summer. Go on that superb trans-continental train, 
“The Olympian,” over the direct, electrified route of the 
most progressive railroad in the world. 


Booklet descriptive of Rainier National Park 
mailed on request. 


MILWAUKEE 


ANb Stpq yl George B. Haynes, General Passenger Agent, 


703 New Union Station, Chicago 
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SWITZERLAND 


Go there this Summer and 


GO RIGHT! 


To those making their first trip to 
Switzerland, the Official Agency of 


the Swiss Federal Railroads, in 
New York, desires to be of special 
service. It aims to give full and 
accurate information. It has for 
distribution the individual booklets 
of practically all resorts in Switz- 
erland, also maps, guide books, 
transportation time tables; etc., 
etc. Its services are free and glad- 
ly given to all Americans going to 
Switzerland. 


You must visit and know: 


GENEVA, World’s Peace Capital, 
ever attractive for its beauty, wealth 
and intellect. Excursions to Mt. Blanc. 


LAUSANNE-OUCHY, chief point on 
the Simplon line. Educational center. 
Excursions in all directions. 


BERNE, the most charming diplomat- 
ic city of Europe, where Swiss life in 
town and country is vividly portrayed. 


The electric LOETSCHBERG RAIL- 
WAY will take you to the BERNESE 
OBERLAND with its lovely resorts of 
Thun, Kundersteg and Gstaad; and 
to the garden spot of 


INTERLAKEN:—Here the JUNG- 
FRAU RAILWAY carries you to the 
top of the World. Nearby are MUR- 
REN and SCHYNIGE PLATTE and 
the lovely resorts of GRINDEL- 
WALD and WENGEN. 


MONTREUX - TERRITET - GLION- 
ROCHERS DE NAYE, beautiful as a 
dream, are reached by luxurious ex- 
press trains with observation and din- 
ing cars from the Bernese Oberland. 


MARTIGNY -CHAMONIX are also 
served by an electric railway leading 
through a picturesque and romantic 
alpine district facing the Mt. Blanc 
range. 

LUGANO in the Swiss Italian lake 
district, you will find a floral paradise, 
basking in perennial sunshine. 

THE GRISONS, with its 150 valleys, 
offers an endless choice of fascinating 
resorts. While in this region you will 
want to linger at:— 

ST. MORITZ, world famous for its 
wonderful location and sports advan- 
tages, Summer and Winter. 


ZURICH, the country’s metropolis, at 
the portal of the Alps, known as the 
Athens on the Limmat. 


LUCERNE, “Mecca” of all tourists, 
its loveliness proverbial, its variety of 
sports and amusements most inter- 
esting. 

Opportunities for perfect sport, in 
endless variety, are inexhaustible— 
Golf. everywhere. 


Write for suggestions and 
Swiss travel literature 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILWAYS 
New York 


241 Fifth Avenue, 
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Somerset once. We changed to an- 
other line at Junction City.” 

“Exactly,” continued Mr. Dick. 
“Sometimes one road is as important 
as the other but sometimes, too, an im- 
portant road joins a subordinate line. 
In either case, wherever the two roads 
meet, there is the junction. You under- 
stand that, do you not?” 

“That is not difficult to understand, 
Mr. Dick,” I said. 

“Two sentences, my boy,” continued 
our kind friend, “may meet just like 
railways, and where they meet you 
will find a conjunction. Sometimes, 
like railways also, both sentences are 
of equal importance and then the con- 
junction which unites them is ‘called 
co-ordinate; but when one sentence: is 
very important and the other is: less 
important, a subordinate conjunction 


unites them. We will now visit :the} 


Conjunctions’ cottage. 

_ At our knock a voice called, “Come 
in,” and stepping inside we found 
more little fairies, very much like the 
Prepositions, sitting upon stools 
around the room, busily untying knots, 
made by joining two pieces of string 
together. All looked up, nodded their 
pretty heads, and smiled at us. 

One fairy climbed down from her 
stool and came to meet us, saying: 
“We were expecting you and are glad 
you have come. My name is However, 
and these Conjunctions here,” waving 
her hand to those on the right, “are 
the Co-ordinates; while these,” point- 
ing to those on her left, “are the Sub- 
ordinates.” 

“Why are the fairies so busy unty- 
ing knots?” I asked. 

“Because we get so tired of joining 
things, sentences and words, I mean, 
that it rests us to sit and unjoin things, 
when we have time.” 

“How funny!” whispered Annie 
Louise to me. 

“I will introduce my friends to you, 
if you care to meet them,” went on 
However. 

She called the little Conjunctions, 
oné by one. Each came into the mid- 
dle of the room, made a curtsey and 
withdrew. The Co-ordinate Conjunc- 
tions that we met were And, Nor, Or, 
But, Therefore, and Nevertheless. The 
names of the Subordinates were If, 
That, Unless, Though, As, Because, 
Although, Since, While, and When. 

“I wonder which is the busiest one 
here,” said Annie Louise. “They all 
look alike, strong and well.” 

“I am,” spoke up quite an insig- 
nificant fairy. “My name is And. I go 
in almost every message that is sent.” 

“Will you please give us an exam- 
ple of the kind of sentence in which 
you are used?” asked Annie Louise. 

“Yes, indeed. ‘John hit the ball; he 
made a home run.’ Does that not 
sound jerky? When I join them to- 
gether they are much smoother. ‘John 
hit the ball and he made a home run.’ 
I must now ask to be excused as I 
have been called to go to work.” 

The other Co-ordinate Conjunctions, 
depositing their strings in a little 
basket, some with knots still in them, 
hurried after And. 

We now turned to the Subordinates, 
one of whom was busy passing around 
a basket and taking up a collection of 
strings. We waited until all was quiet 
again, then our guide said, “If you 
will oblige us, we should like very 
much to have you show us how you 
join the subordinate clause to the 
principal clause.” 

“You show them, If,” said a little 
voice. 

“It is in this way that I work. Sup- 
pose a little girl has ninety cents and 
she says to her mother, ‘Mother, I have 
almost a dollar. I would have a dol- 
lar if I had ten cents more.’ Or per- 
haps a boy remarks, ‘I shall play ball 
to-day if it does not rain.’ We are 
quite as necessary as the Co-ordinates,” 
went on If, “although they think they 
are superior.” 

“I agree with you,” said Mr. Dick, 
“because the sentences that the Co- 
ordinates join could go alone but those 
that you connect must have your help 
in order that the clause may make 


Just then several pairs of Conjunc- 
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thousands. 


3 ©6©Contains 245 More of the Poems Most 
Frequently Requested by Teachers 


N homely phrase, this is a sort of “second help- 
ing” of a dish that has pleased the taste of 
Two years ago we published “Poems 
Teachers Ask For,” a book containing more than 
two hundred of the poems most frequently re- 
quested by teachers for publication in the “Poems 
Our Readers Have Asked For” department of Nor- 
| mal Instructor-Primary Plans. 


The enthusiasm 


with which this book has been received by teach- 
ers has prompted us to publish a second volume 
containing two hundred and forty-five more of 
the poems most often asked for, all of them 
equally as desirable as those published in the 
earlier book. 

This volume, like the preceding one, includes a large 
number of the required poems in state courses of study, 
as well as others well adapted for reading, 
memory work, character study, etc. Many copyrighted 
poems have been used by special arrangement. 
could otherwise be obtained only by purchasing numer- 
ous books from different publishers. 

The splendid character of this collection and its value 
and usefulness to teachers will be readily apparent from 
an examination of the complete list of contents below. 
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The thousands of teachers who purchased and were so well pleased with the first volume 
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ond volume of these very desirable and usable poems. 


214 double-column pages, printed on good paper and bound in full cloth. PRICE, 
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selves as Neither and Nor, Either and 
Or, and Not Only and But Also. “We 
lend emphasis to our sentences,” they 


said. 

‘ It was time for us to go, so we said 
good-by to the few fairies that re- 
mained. . 

“Now for the last tribe of Word- 
fairies, the Interjections,” said our 
guide. “It will not take us long to 
visit this funny tribe.” 

“Are they the servants of the other 
words?” asked Annie Louise. 

“No,” replied our guide, “they are 
independent and are very quick and 
-amusing.” 

We had by this time drawn near 
their cottage. Mr. Dick opened the 
door at once and entered the room in 
ogee of us. Everything was very 
quiet. 

“Come,” he said, “I will show you 
the Interjections. First, I must tell 
you that they are the most emotional 
of all the Wordfairies.” 

“What does emotional mean?” I 
asked. 

“People who are easily excited, or 
who are easily moved to tears or 
laughter, are said to be emotional and 
they are the ones who call on the In- 
terjections. You know when you see 
a dear friend or a favorite uncle com- 
ing to visit you unexpectedly, you do 
not go quietly in to Mother and say, 
‘Uncle Al is coming.’ No, indeed; you 
yell like a Comanche Indian, ‘Oh, 
good! Uncle Al is coming!’ So ‘Oh’ 
and ‘Good’ are Interjections. Oh is 
the most called upon of all the tribe. 
We shall see him first so that he may 
be able to go to work.” 

At these words, funny little Oh came 
into the room. He had a round face 
and a surprised look that was irre- 
sistible, and we all laughed aloud as 
he sprang out of the door and was gone. 

“Here comes a fairy who is always 
sad and lamenting about something,” 
said Mr. Dick, as Alas walked slowly 
into the room. 

At the sound of a brisk voice shout- 
ing “Excuse me, I am wanted at the 
telephone,” we turned only to see Hello 
rushing through the door. 

We then saw Bah and Pshaw, look- 
ing very much disgusted and Hurrah, 
a jolly little fairy, who said that he 
had to be off to a ball game. 

“This is all now, my friends,” said 
Mr. Dick. “I have sent for my car to 
carry us back. Here is Quick Thought, 
now. To-morrow you must put on your 
best clothes, for we shall visit the 
Queen.” 

We jumped into the little car and 
were off in a hurry and, as had hap- 
pened once before in the rushing air, 
our eyes closed and we slept. We woke 
to find ourselves in front of the blaz- 
ing logs with Old Whiskers purring 
and rubbing himself against us. 


Our School Museum 


By Eliza Hilmoe 


I wonder how many teachers realize 

the value of a school museum? have 
one in my school and have found it 
very easy to collect material for it. 
_ A number of ex-service men, hear- 
Ing of our museum, donated souvenirs 
of all descriptions. We have all kinds 
of European money and army buttons, 
anti-aircraft shells, French handker- 
chiefs, cards, etc. One of my teacher 
riends who attended summer school 
at Spearfish last summer, brought back 
various stones, crystals, and cones 
which she gave us. I visited the Bad 
Lands of South Dakota and brought 
back clay, cones, and other interesting 
things. A friend of mine, whose home 
Is in California, gave us various kinds 
of sea-shells which she had picked up 
at the seashore. My brother sent me 
some very beautiful sea-shells from 
Fort Caswell, North Carolina, where 
he served in the army. My patrons 
have sent us various Indian relics and 
foreign relics which have proved very 
interesting. My pupils have collected 
beautiful stones, petrified wood, and 
curious plants. 

Everything considered, we find that 
a play museum is a wonderful method 
of teaching pupils to know and become 

amiliar with many interesting things. 
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HE thing to buy in school desks is stamina ... for, as you 

well know, a desk of doubtful origin may become, after a 
year or two, a source of constant annoyance and expense. To 
build stamina into our desks we do everything that is humanly or 
mechanically possible. And the result is that officials have chosen 
to buy more than 4,000,000 of our tubular steel model alone. 


Such purchase is the pinnacle of praise. Such popularity makes 
this the standard school desk of America. Make it the standard 
desk in your school . . . for, with such a record behind it, you 
can be certain that strength and endurance are 
built into it. 








If this desk costs a little more in the beginning, 
that is only because it has been built to cost far 
less in the end. 


sal 





16 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 





your requirements « « 
you can be sure that 
liveries will 
be made on @ 
time— or, if 
necessary, 
immediately. 


American Seating Company 
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your choice 
4.000000 times 


The Genuine Moulthrop 


The first movable chair-desk, the MOUL- 
THROP, is today the most advanced in 
design. Important steps in its develop. 
ment have been patented. Therefore, 
anything less than MOULTHROP is 
something less than maximum efficiency. 


Immediate Delivery 


For every school purpose, the American 
Seating Company makes a desk or audi- 
torium chair of tested excellence. With 
51 branch offices and distributing organi- 
zations, where this mer- 
chandiseisalreadystored 


in anticipation of 





de- 













The Factory is in Michigan, (Jou: the Service is Local to You! 





How I Secured Good Discipline 
By: Florence M. Thomas 


Perhaps buying good discipline for 
ten cents may sound like a patent-med- | | 
icine advertisement, but it came about 
in this manner. 

I had a mischievous third grade of 
lively boys and girls, so I bought from 





Only One to a 



















the ten-cent store a large nickel locket 

which the children called a medal. In- Person 

side I printed “For Improvement,” and In order to introduce to 
at the close of each day it is loaned to the American public 

the child who has been trying the *‘Fleur de Nuit’? Perfume 
hardest to be good during the day. we will send this dainty one 


dollar bottle (same size as 
shown) with gold-finished 
screw-cap, ground glass rod 
andstopper, filled with this 
new, most wonderful and 
fragrant Perfume — equal 
to the finest importations. 


Send Us This Adv. 


and twenty-five cents silver, to 
cover postage, packing, etc, 
and we will send promptly, se- 
curely packed and all charges 
paid, Foreign Countries and 
Canada, send 10c extra. 


NOTE: Ifmore than one bot- 
tle is desired, kindly send One 
Dollar for each additional bot- 
tle. Complete satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded 
in full, ~ 


The medal is strung on bright col- 
ored ribbon, the color being changed 
from time to time, to keep the interest 
alive. Even the naughty ones make a 
continual effort to be good in order to 
win it, though it is understood that the 
child who wins it must not be repri- 
manded for a whole day. Sometimes a 
big boy will object to wearing a ribbon 
around his neck, but he will be proud 
to carry home the medal in his pocket. 

The teacher must exercise some di- 
plomacy:in awarding the prize, so that 
the same good child does not win it too 
often, because the good we have al- 

























ways with us. This device is planned 

rather to encourage the child who, like Order NOW! 

most of us, finds the prospect of an en- The Babbitt Company, Inc. 

tire life of goodness very monotonous, Perfumers, Dept. 145, 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














though he can manage to be good just | | 
one day at a time. 














“‘Why George Admired Alice”’ 


se ES, George, this book did it. It was sent 
\ to me free of charge and it showed me 
how I could easily learn to design and 
make original gowns at a tremendous saving. 
“IT enrolled for the training and the first 
gown I created was that blue velour that you so 
much admire. 
“Grace Davis also admired it. She begged:me 
to make one for her in brown. The work was 
fascinating and on it I made $36.00 for myself.” 





Over 21,000 ambitious women have taken this 
wonderful training. Every woman and girl 15 
up, should get the free book at once. Mail the 
coupon today sure. 
sensesenianeoiaucsad CUT HERE—VALUABLE.................... 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 

Dept. B602, Rochester, N. Y. 

Send me, free of any charge, your book and 
sample instructions in the subject here checked. 

(Gown Designing CJ Millinery. 


TR DOLE EA. SOT AAT OO POTEET 


Address 
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Every teacher knows how helpful it is to have 
available an abundance of material outside of 
the regular text-books, and how much time 
and effort, is required to collect. it. Save these 
pages as they appear and you will find them 
very useful in planning your classroom work. 
Be sure to include the Instructor Literature 
Series page, as many references are made to it. 


See page 16 of the March Number. 
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Every pupil in our public schools should be 
encouraged to read regularly a good, reliable 
current events paper—one ‘which discusses the 
every day affairs of the world in a clear, con- 
interesting and broad-minded manner. 
Through such reading the pupil will acquire a 
fund of general information which will be of 
inestimable value throughout his entire life. 
See description of The Pathfinder on page 2. 

















Suggestions for April in the Schoolroom 


PRING with its promise of new 

life, its joy and gladness, fully 

prepares us for the celebration 

of Arbor Day. Let us make this 

occasion not only enjoyable, but 
one that will teach some valuable les- 
sons to the pupils of our schools. When 
children are led to a full realization of 
the economic value of trees, to say 
nothing of the pleasure which their cul- 
tivation brings, they will become their 
staunchest protectors. The forest is 
particularly valuable to the farmer; as 
the forests of our hills are cut down, so 
the fertility of our valleys is lessened. 
Wanton destruction of trees may be 
stayed, and children may learn by sim- 
ple exercises some of the uses and beau- 
ties of trees and flowers, and the value 
of the study of tree planting. We are 
describing on this page books that pre- 
sent material to help you do this. 


The Year’s Entertainments 


This book of +364 pages is divided into ten parts, 
one for each of the ten months of the school year. 
The section for April contains programs and ma- 
terial for Arbor Day, Easter, and Bird Day. There 
are songs, music, quotations, recitations, dia- 
logues, poems, verses, readings, acrostics, etc. 
All the material is interchangeable so that you 
may arrange a program of your own or use the 
suggested programs. Full.cloth binding. Price, 
$1.50, postpaid. See offers on page 


Every Day Plans 


' A three volume set of books containing plans, 
aids, devices, stories, songs, music, biographies, 
reproductions of famous pictures and_ stories 
about them, ete. The volume for spring is espe- 
cially rich in material for Arbor Day, Easter and 
Bird Day. ‘Thousands of teachers are using these 
volumes to clothe the dry bones of fact with the 
garments of interest and fascination. Bound in 
flexible cloth covers. Price, $1.50 per set, post- 
paid. See combination prices on page 2. 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days 


The contents ccnsist of Quotations, Recitations, 
Verses for Familiar Tunes, Music, Drills, Dances, 
Dialogues, Plays, and Programs for: New Year’s, 
Valentine Day, Longfellow’s Birthday, Easter, 
Arbor Day, Bird Day, May Day, Mother’s Day, 
and Peace Day. ‘There are complete directions 
for setting up a Maypole with several diagrams 
for winding the pole and for dances around it. 
Paper covers. Price 35 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon. This book will 
delight teachers of primary grades. The collec- 
tion of recitations has been years in the making 
and consists of the “cutest,” cleverest, most 
childlike verses imaginable. ‘The second part is 
devoted to Dialogues and Plays for the little peo- 
ple. Just the book to turn to when in need of a 
“niece’’ or a play for any occasion in the school 
year. Paper covers. Price 35 cents, postpaid. 


Outlines in Agriculture 


A new book for Elementary and High Schools 
by Lester S. Ivins. The outlined work for the 
elementary schools is classified by seasons—Au- 
tumn, Winter, Spring. The general subject for 
Grades 1 to 6 is Nature Study-Agriculture; for 
grades 7 and 8, Elementary Agriculture. In con- 
nection with the latter, exhibits, experiments, 
clubs, gardens, etc., are discussed as means of 
promoting interest. The High School material 
covers: Introductory Science and Crop Produc- 
tion; Animal Husbandry, Dairying and Poultry, 
Soil Fertility, Rural Economics, Farm Shop Work. 

If you are planning to have a school garden, 
you will find many helpful suggestions in this 
book. Heavy paper covers. Price 60c, postpaid. 





battle front. 


Mississippi. 


Louisiana. 








The observance of Ar- 
bor Day has fostered 
love of country, for 
from it has come the 
delightful custom of 
planting memorial 
trees in honor of pa- 
triots, and also of 
celebrated authors. 
Some whose birthdays 
come in April are: 
Thomas _ Jefferson, 
Ulysses Ss. Grant, 
James Monroe, Wash- 
ington Irving, Alice 
Cary, Edward Everett 
Hale, John Burroughs, 
HansChristian Andersen. 


April 12—Easter Sunday. 
(1861)—Confederate artillery fired upon Fort Sumter in Charleston (S.C.) 
harbor, the beginning of the Civil War. 


April 13 (1743)—Thomas Jefferson, American patriot who wrote the first 
draft of the Declaration of Independence, and served as third President of 
the United States, born at Shadwell, Albemarle County, Va. 


April 15 (1865)—Abraham Lincoln died as the result of being shot on the 
preceding evening at Ford's Theatre, Washington. 


April 19 (1775)—The battles of Lexington and Concord, the beginning of the 
Revolutionary War. 


April 20 (1898)—War declared by the United States on Spain. 


April 21 (1836)—Texas won her independence from Mexico in the decisive 
battle of San Jacinto. 


April 24—National Wild Flower Day. 
April 26—Confederate Memorial Day in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, and 


ARB 


i 


Dates of Interest for the Month 


April 3 (1783)—Birthday of Washington Irving, the first important figure in 
American literary history. He was born in New York City. 


April 6 (1513)—Florida discovered by Ponce de Leon, Spanish explorer. 
(1917)—The United States declared war against Germany. 


April 9 (1865)—Lee surrendered to Grant at Appomattox Court House, Va., 
this event marking the virtual conclusion of hostilities along the entire 


April 30 (1789)—George Washington inaugurated first President of the United 
States, in the old City Hall in New York. ‘ 
(1803)—The United States purchased from France the Province of 


UR: DAY 





Closing Day Exercises 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon. 








In many schools Ar- 
bor Day and Closing 
Day are closely asso- 
ciated. The book de- 
scribed below makes 
it easy to arrange a 
program for Closing 
Day in any school. 
Most teachers feel that 
a Closing Day pro- 
gram _ iis_ incomplete 
without some tangible 
expression of regard 
from the teacher to 
her pupils and_ the 
wen Souvenirs, de- 
scribed on page 24, 
supply that need. 


For All the Grades and 


Rural Schools 


This is a book that every teacher will ‘want 


to own; in fact it is an indispensable aid in planning a program for the last day of 


school. 


The variety of material and the usable suggestions are infinite. 


The exercises 


given in the first five parts consist of various features, which, if desired, may be used 


interchangeably. 


than forty suggestive programs. 


follows: 


The specimen parts are real products of graduates. There are more 
Nearly 200 selections in all. 


The book is made up as 


Part I—June Voices; Exercise for a Primary School of Three Grades. 

Part II—A Tribute to Mother and Home; Exercise for the First Five Grades. 
Part I1I—Vacation Echoes; Exercise for a School of the First Five Grades. 
Part IV—Joy in Country Living; Exercise for a School of Eight Grades. 
Part V—A Eulogy of Our Country’s Flag; Exercise for Grades Five to Eight. 
Part VI—Specimen Parts for Graduation. 
Part ViIl—Suggestive Programs for Closing Day Exercises in All Grades. 
Part VIII—Plays for Closing Day Programs. 


Paper covers. 


Price 35 cents, postpaid. 


HE anniversary of the battles of 

Concord and Lexington, April 

19, 1775, has been observed in 

Massachusetts since 1894, as 

Patriots’ Day. This year marks 
the 150th anniversary and thus has par- 
ticular interest for the whole nation. 
Besides this, the month has many other 
days notable in American history. To 
the thoughtful teacher these dates are 
rich in opportunities for profitable read- 
ing by her pupils and we have prepared 
a list of books which these dates natur- 
ally suggest. 


The Instructor Literature Series 


This series presents profitable supplementary 
reading for every day in the year. Books of in- 
terest for the notable days of this month follow. 
(See page 18 for prices and particulars.) 


178. ov of Lexington, Concord, and Bunker 


i. 


16. Explorations of the Northwest. (The 
story of the Louisiana Purchase.) 

33. Stories from Andersen. 

508. Story of Florida. 

101. Story of Robert E. Lee. 

99. Story of Thomas Jefferson. 

158. Washington’s Farewell Addresses and 


First Inaugural. 

4. Story of Washington. 
grades.) 
The books on Nature and Industry in each 
grade list will furnish abundant material 
for National Wild Flower Day. (See page 
16 of March number.) 


(For the primary 


Excelsior Literature Series 


_, Democracy and the War. No. 67. The read- 
ing of this book will lead to a clearer under- 
standing of the causes which brought about 
the World War. It contains seventeen of the 
notable addresses of President Wilson, together 
with Lloyd George's address on “The Meaning of 
America’s Entrance into the War,” and Franklin 

fk Lane’s “Why We Are Fighting Germany.” 
Edited with introduction and notes by Samuel H. 
Dodson. This is a fine text for classes in Eng- 
lish, History and Civics, and for Supplementary 
Reading in Grades and High School. Heavy pa- 
per covers, 24c postpaid. Flexible cloth covers, 
30c postpaid. 

The Man Without a Country. No. 65. This 
famous story by Edward Everett Hale is used 
universally in the schools for the inculcation of 
patriotism. This edition contains the complete 
text with biographical sketch, historical intro- 
duction and explanatory notes. Heavy Paper 
covers, 12c postpaid. Flexible cloth covers, 18c 


postpaid. 
A Message to Garcia and Other Inspirational 
Stories. 0. ese inspirational stories 


dramatize the qualities of moral character. Chil- 
dren can understand what these qualities mean 
when presented in the form of stories. Heavy 
paper covers, 12c postpaid. Flexible cloth cov- 
ers, 18¢ postpaid. 

The Sketch Book. Selected. No. 39. Contains 
most of Washington Irving’s essays used in 
school work, including Rip Van Winkle and the 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow. Heavy paper covers, 
30c postpaid. Flexible cloth covers, 36c postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Patriotic 
Days 

This book, compiled by Grace B. Faxon, is 
largely devoted to Memorial Day (May 30) and 
Flag Day (June 14), but much of its contents 
may be used in any patriotic program. The con- 
tents include 101 recitations for young pupils and 
advanced grades, 39 dialogues and plays, and an 
abundance of drills, quotations and verses to be 
sung to familiar tunes. With this book it will be 
easy to make any patriotic program interesting. 
Paper covers. Price 35 cents, postpaid. 


‘F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. [Océe" from Office] 
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OUR 1924-25 YEAR BOOK containing helpful material for every month of the school year and fully de- ‘ 
scribing our entire line of books for teachers and schools will be mailed FREE to any teacher upon request. "=e 
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Little Lessons in Morals and 


Manners 
(Continued from page 49) 


Play that there is:a band concert in 
the park. The children sit, listening. 
The band (which may be the phono- 
graph or piano) strikes up “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” Teach the chil- 
dren to respond properly, by rising 
promptly, the boys removing their 
hats and holding them across the left 
shoulder while they stand at atten- 
tion. Let a group of boys represent a 
company of soldiers passing by with 
the flag. Teach the following poem: 


THE FiLac Gores By 


Hats off! 

Along the street there comes 

A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky: 
Hats off! 

The flag is passing by! 


Blue and crimson and white it 
shines, 

Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 

Hats off! 

The colors before us fly; 

But more than the flag is passing 


by. 
* * * * * * 
Hats off! 


Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
And loyal hearts are beating high: 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 

H. H. Bennett. 


A lady strolling through the park 
drops her glove, <A boy picks it up 
for her. She thanks him graciously. 
He lifts his hat. 

Play that the schoolroom is home, 
that Alice is the mother, and John and 
Mary the children. A caller rings the 
bell. Mother is upstairs, so John an- 
swers the bell. He must say cordially, 
“How do you do? Won’t you come in? 
Please sit here, and I will call Moth- 
er.’ Emphasize that Mary must not 
also answer the bell, or that, if Mary 
does, John must not. If Mother her- 
self answers the beil neither child must 
follow. Let Mother ask one of the 
children to bring her something which 
is across the room. Be sure that he 
goes behind the guest if possible. If it 
is not. possible, let him say, ‘Pardon 
me.” When the guest rises to go the 
children must .rise too, as Mother does. 
It is courteous for John to open the 
door for her. 

Mary is curled up in the easiest 
chair reading when Mother comes into 
the room with her sewing. Mary must 
rise and ask considerately, “Won’t you 
take this chair, Mother?” Mother 
must say, “Thank you,” and take it. 

Let a boy and girl approach a door 
at the same time. The boy must step 
back and let the girl precede him. A 
child lets-an older person precede. A 
girl politely lets her chum pass through 
first. Thoroughbreds never crowd. 

Use any other dramatization which 
will make good manners a habit. 


HANDWORK. 


Cut and paste on the first page of 
the booklets made for this purpose, a 
boy and a girl meeting upon the street 
In a mannerly way. 

Name the first page in the booklets 
on etiquette “Signs of a Thorough- 
bred.” Upon this page have the chil- 
list the most ordinary courtesies; 

us: 


SIGNS OF A THOROUGHBRED 


Thank you. 
If you please. 

. I beg your pardon. 
A lifted hat. 
“How do you do?” 
Politeness at home. 

Certain newspapers have cartoons 
entitled “What’s Wrong in this Pic- 
ture?” Select appropriate ones and 
let the children answer the question 
y making a cartoon showing correct 
etiquette in whatever may be the case 
concerned. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Memory GEMS 


In addition to the two given above 
for dramatization, teach the following: 


“How sweet and gracious, even in 
common speech, 
Is that fine sense which men call 
Courtesy!” 
James T. Fields. 


“Kind hearts are the garden, 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 
Kind words are the blossoms, 
Kind deeds are the fruits.” 


Unforgetable Yellowstone 
(Continued from page 81) 


of the Continent, crossed twice among 
scenes of great beauty—forest, lake 
and mountain panoramas continuous- 
ly opening along the road. Every 
time the big motor coaches of the 
Park Transportation Company turn 
another corner during this dramatic 
ride there is a view more inspiring 
than the last one. Suddenly far be- 
low lies the great expanse of Lake 
Yellowstone, serene, lovely, mysteri- 
ous, the second lake in the world of 
its size to be found at so high an alti- 
tude (7,741 feet) and surrounded by 
mountains so lofty. 

But the climax of the Yellowstone 
wonders still lies ahead, wisely kept 
until the last by this carefully planned 
“In Gardiner, Out Cody” tour. You 
come upon it almost without warning, 
and the effect of the first sight is 
almost too impressive for even the 
most practical of tourists, the most 
experienced of globe-trotters! It is 
the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone. 

Rudyard Kipling has come nearer 
to an adequate description of the Yel- 
lowstone Canyon than any _ other 
writer, but Mr. Kipling would be the 
first to admit that it is impossible to 
put into words the effect which this 
great spectacle has upon those who 
see it. He has written: 

*‘All I can say is that without warn- 
ing or preparation I looked into a 
gulf 1,700 feet deep, with eagles and 
fish hawks circling below. And the 
sides of that gulf were one wild 
welter of color—crimson, emerald, 
cobalt, ochre, amber, honey splashed 
with port wine, snow white, vermil- 
ions, lemon and silver grey in wide 
washes. The sides did not fall sheer 
but were graven by time and water 
and air into monstrous heads of kings, 
dead chiefs—men and women of the 
old time. So far below that no sound 
of strife could reach us, the Yellow- 
stone River ran, a finger-wide strip of 
jade green.” 

Beyond the Grand Canyon there 
could be only anti-climax if it were 
not for the wild beauty of the rugged 
Cody Road which sustains the high in- 
terest of tourists who have just come 
from the Canyon and who leave by 
the Cody Gateway. Then comes the 
Buffalo Bill country of Wyoming and 
the journey homeward—and the 
months when memories of Yellow- 
stone Park haunt the mind and cast 
their glamour upon the duties of a 
daily routine. 


Expenditures for education are to 
be looked upon as public investments. 
The man of trained intelligence is a 
public asset. The training and the in- 
telligence may belong to him, but the 
results belong to us. I do not have 
to be an.expert electrician to enjoy 
the convenience of the electric light, 
nor do I have to be a doctor to be 
cured when I am ill. We go forward 
only through the trained intelligence 
of individuals, but we, not the indivi- 
duals, are the beneficiaries of that 
trained intelligence. In the very na- 
ture of things we cannot all have the 
training, but we can all have the bene- 
fits—Calvin Coolidge. 


The men whom I have seen succeed 
best in life have always been cheerful 
and hopeful men, who went about their 
business with a smile on their faces, 
and took the changes and chances of 
this mortal life like men, facing rough 
and smooth alike as it came.—Charles 
Kingsley. 


ACBRIGHT 


ALBRIGHT 


RUBBERSET 


ACBRIGAT 


TOOTH BROSO 


A PRODUCT OF 


Penetrates into every crevice ! 


Ordinary toothbrushes do not prevent decay, be- 
cause they only clean the even surfaces of the teeth. 


4,118 dentists designed the Albright Tooth Brush 
with widely-spaced, wedge-shaped tufts of bristles 
to reach at the very seat of decay—in between, on 
the uneven grinding surfaces, and the backs of 
the back teeth. 


More than 20,000 dentists now endorse the Albright 
Tooth Brush—different in design, different in results. 


45c 35c 25c 


Handles in five distinctive colors for quick identification of YOUR 
toothbrush— White, Light Amber, Dark Amber, Ruby, Blue. 


RUBBERSET CO., Newark, N. J., U. S.A. 
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Princeton High School 
Band, Princeton, Cali- 
fornia, M. E. - 
cock, Director. Mr. 
Woodcock is a strong 
Conn booster and has 
developed several fine 
ds. He is largely 
responsible for the 
Northern Sacramento 
Valley Annual Music 
Festival and Band 
mtest. 








Conn Will Help You 


Organize 


UPERVISORS, teachers and others interested in forming a 
S school band or orchestra, are cordially invited to write 
us for advice and assistance without obligation. 


With our great fund of experience we are able to suggest 
lans for organizing, financing and educating the school 
or orchestra. Remember, nothing rouses school spirit 
and stimulates music study so successfully as the school 
band or orchestra. 
Conn cooperation makes it easy to get started. Conn in- 
struments are used and endorsed by school band directors 
throughout the country, as well as the leading professional 
artists, Sousa and other great concert and symphony con- 
ductors. 
Write now for complete information. Ask about special 
prices on complete outfits. 


C. G. CONN, Ltd., 449 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 
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INSTRUMENTS 


WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
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Electricity 
Means Better Work 


The Woodstock Electrite, newest 
member of the Woodstock family, has 
all the features that distinguish the 
standard Woodstock machine, plus 
the speed and ease of electrical oper- 
ation. Itis a revelation in typewriter 
efficiency and high grade character 
of work. Send for booklet which 
describes both the Electrite and the 
standard Woodstock machine. 


Woodstock Typewriter Co. 
216 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Branches and Distributors Everywhere 


Ask for Demonstration 


WOODSTOCK (lectrite , 
The modern powerea 
typewriter by electricity 

















DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O. Draper 
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Paul Revere’s Own Story 
(Continued from page 31) 


pistol to my head, called me by name, 
and said he was going to ask me some 
questions, and if I did not give him 
true answers he would blow my brains 
out. He then asked me similar ques- 
tions to those above. He then ordered 
me to mount my horse after searching 
me for arms. He then ordered them 
to advance and to lead me in front. 
When we got to the road, they turned 
down toward Lexington, and when we 
had got about one mile, the Major 
rode up to the officer that was leading 
me and told him to give me to the Ser- 
geant. As soon as he told me, the Ma- 
jor ordered him, if I attempted to run, 
or anybody insulted them, to blow my 
brains out. We rode till we got near 
Lexington meeting-house, when the mi- 
litia fired a volley of guns, which ap- 
peared to alarm them very much. The 
Major inquired of me how far it was 
to Cambridge, and if there were any 
other road. After some consultation, 
the Major rode up to the Sergeant, and 
asked if his horse was tired. He an- 
swered him he was—he was a Ser- 
geant of Grenadiers, and had a small 
horse—then take that man’s horse. I 
dismounted and the Sergeant mounted 
my horse, when they all rode toward 
Lexington meeting-house. I went across 
the burying-ground and some pastures, 
and came to the Rev. Mr. Clark’s 
house, where I found Messrs. Han- 
cock and Adams. I told them of my 
treatment, and they concluded to go 
from that house towards Woburn. I 
went with them, and a Mr. Lowell, who 
was a clerk to Mr. Hancock. When we 
got to the house where they intended 
to stop, Mr. Lowell and myself re- 
turned to Mr. Clark’s to find what was 
going on. When we got there an el- 
derly man came in; he said he had just 
come from the tavern, that a man had 
come from Boston, who said there were 
no British troops coniing. Mr. Lowell 
and: myself went towards the tavern, 
when we met a man on a full gallop, 
who told us the troops were coming up 
the rocks. We afterwards met an- 
other, who said they were close by. Mr. 
Lowell asked me to go to the tavern 
with him, to get a trunk of papers be- 
longing to Mr. Hancock. We went up 
chamber, and while we were getting 
the trunk, we saw the British very 
near, upon a full march. We hurried 
towards Mr. Clark’s house. In our 
way, we passed through the militia. 
There were about fifty. When we had 
got about one hundred yards from the 
meeting-house, the British troops ap- 
peared on both sides of the meeting- 
house. In their front was an officer 
on horseback. They made a halt; when 
I saw and heard a gun fired, which ap- 
peared to be a pistol. Then I could dis- 
tinguish two guns, and then a continu- 
al roar of musketry: when we made 
off with the trunk.” 


Children Make Compasses 
By Florence Littlejohn 


In teaching directions to small chil- 
dren (second or third grades), I 
usually have someone bring a compass 
to show to the pupils. We also talk 
about the big compasses on the boats, 
after which I promise that each child 
shall make a compass if he wants to 
do so; and he usually does. 

The materials needed are a few 
corks, some magnets—the common 
horseshoe variety being satisfactory 
—and a needle for each. The child 
magnetizes his needle by stroking it 
,with the magnet, then’ he inserts it 
horizontally in a very thin piece of 
cork. This is floated in water and is 
found to point as truly as the small 
commercial varieties of compasses. 

I would extend two warnings, how- 
ever: First, be sure that the needle 
is magnetized and that it lies flat on 
the water. (If wet on top it may 
sink.) Second, if paint cups are used 
to hold the water, a very short needle 
must be used, otherwise the sides of 
the metal cup will attract and thus de- 
flect the needle. A larger vessel is 





more satisfactory. 
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Book I—For 1st and 2nd Grades 
Book I]—For 3rd and 4th Grades 
Book II1I—For 5th and 6th Grades 
Book IV—For 7th and 8th Grades 


Price, Each Book in Standard Cloth Covers, 
80 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid; 


In Quantities 60 Cents Per Copy,Postpaid. 


Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 
45 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid. 


These books have been prepared 
from the required poem lists of 
states having extended and careful- r . 
ly arranged syllabi. This assures inclusion of a large proportion of the poems re- 
quired in EVERY state. Many copyright poems are included which could other- 
wise be obtained only by purchasing a number of separate books from different 
publishers. The re A contain from 160 to 208 pages each, are printed in large 
readable type and bound in either heavy paper or standard cloth covers. 


Partial List—Book for 1st and 2nd Grades Partial List—Book for 5th and 6th Grades 


Baby Seed Song Pussy and Binkie Abou Ben Adhem Four-Leaf Clover 

Baby, The Rock-a-by Lady, The America For Me Good Name, A 
Child’s Evening Hymn | Six Honest Serving Men| Apple Orchard in the} How Sleep the Brave 
Christmas Carol, Song of the Bee spring, An Jock of Hazeldean 
Come, Little Leaves Sugar-Plum Tree, The | Auld Lang Syne Leak in the Dike, The 


REQUIRED POEMS &i# 














i Barefoot Boy, ‘The L’Envoi 
Dandelion The Taxpatherer, The Bell of, Atri, The Miller of the Dee, The 
Dutch Luilab: Thanksgiving-Day Boy’s Song, No Boy Knows 
Elf and the Dormouse There Are Stany Flags | Brook, The Opening of the Piano 
If Ever I See We Thank_ Thee Charge of the Light} Pictures of Memory 
If I Were a Sunbeam | What the Winds Bring| Brigade, The Planting of the Apple- 


, i -| Christmas ree 2 

Little Ee the ae Ther "Saas ty Corn-Song, The Rolling Down to Rio 

Mother Goose Rhymes t Destractiin = Sennach-| White Man’s Burden 
: eri 

Getober Fl > and 119 others =| Fag Goes By, The and 108 others 


Partial List—Book for 3rd and 4th Grades Partial List—Book for 7th and 8th Grades 














April Day, An Little Gottlieb r Abraham Lincoln | a 
Ballad of the Tempest | Little Orphant Annie | America the Beautiful | In Flander’s Fields 
Brown Thrush, The Marjorie’s Almanac Barbara_Frietchie Incident of the French 
Calling the Violet November Bells, ‘amp e ; 
Child’s Prayer, A October’s Bright Blue! Bugle Song, The Man’s a Man For a 
Christmas Weather Coming of Spring, The That, A 
Daisies, The Old Christmas Daffodils, The |. Name of, France, The 
Fairy Tale, A tobert of Lincoln Deacon’s Masterpiece Name of Old Glory . 
Fern Song, The Sandman, The Each and -All O Captain! My Captain! 
Fraidie-Cat Sandpiper, The Eve of Waterloo Opportunity 
How the Leaves Come] Song Sparrow, The First Snowfall, The Song of the Chatta- 
own hanksgiving Fable, Aj Gradatim hoochee. 
Jack Frost White Seal, The Heritage, The ~ | Thanatopsis 
Jack in the Euigtt Wonderful World, The frerre aad ou # Washington 
e Lesson, ow e ‘orse 
Laughing Song and 102 others Won the Bet and 78 others 


‘F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (néiren'Sttice) 


Dansville, N.Y. — Des Moines, Iowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 























HELPFUL NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 
Problems Without Figures 


A BOOK THAT TEACHES PUPILS TO THINK 
Prepared by Linnie Isler Shaw, of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Public Schools 

Pupils when solving problems in arithmetic are very apt to consider 
the figures, their computation, and the required numerical result rather 
than the actual principles involved in the problems. 

Problems Without Figures meets these conditions by supplying 
problems so worded that the pupil is required to read the thought be- 
fore he can give the solution. In fact, they are thought problems and 
to solve them gives the pupil a clearness in reasoning and an accuracy 
in statement that will greatly assist him not only in mathematics, 
but in all other subjects, : 

There are 648 problems for grades three to eight inclusive. Every 
0 6 cme mn teres cmasr pupil studying arithmetic in these grades should be supplied ‘with a 
: copy of this very helpful book for class use. 

48 pages, bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. 

Price: paper covers, 16 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per 
hundred; flexible cloth covers, 24 cents per copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. . 


Drill Book in Arithmetic 


FOR EIGHTH GRADE- USABLE WITH ANY TEXT F 
Prepared by Floe . Correll Francis, Formerly Mathematics Critic, DRILL BOOK 


owa State Teachers’ College | 
































This book is designed to supplement the arithmetic textbook and |} N 
consists of drills on work commonly covered in the Eighth Grade. No |! ARITHMETIC 
one arithmetic book provides as much drill material as can be used to srcnrés chase 
advantage in grade work, and few teachers find time to formulate 
drills of their own. The Drill Book provides for this need, freee compen vce & 

The contents are classified as follows: Fundamentals; Interesting ||) 

Short Cuts; Construction Work; Measurements; Squares and Roots; ||| 
Percentage; Banking and Business; Investments; Ratio and Propor- || > 


tion; Graphs; Metric System; Common Measuring Instruments; Equa- |} 
tions; Review Problems; Tables of Weights and Measures; Handy * pecwes roamen cass” 
Measures. Answers to problems at back of book. siete 

96 pages, bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. 

Price: paper covers, 20 cents per copy, $1.80 per dozen, $15.00 per 
hundred; flexjble cloth covers, 28 cents per copy, $2.52 per dozen, $21.00 per hundred. 


The Efficiency Speller 
FOR USE IN REVIEWS AND SPELLING CONTESTS 
Prepared by May E. Francis, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 























She —_ tion, and Thelma Nelson, Deputy State Superintendent, Iowa 
Efficiency A practical, efficient speller based on the best methods now in use. 
Speller The lists of words given are largely classified according to use and 
association rather than according to length and difficulty. These 
pot ech orto classifications include: Business Terms, Grammatical, Zoological, Bo- 
sabi ale istetalhes tanical, Mathematical, Military, Drugs, Diseases, Synonyms, Antonyms, 


Homonyms, and Words Liable to be Mispronounced. In addition are 
several Test lists and special lists for Review. Also included are the 


Rw Jones’ One Hundred Spelling Demons, the Ayres’ Efficiency Test Lists, 
the Studebaker and Buckingham Tests, and Ninety-Nine Twisters. 
bated “Ty pad Rules for Spelling, Accent, Capitals, the use of Prefixes, Suffixes, 


and Silent Letters, and suggested rules for spelling contests, are given. 
+ Pango bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. 
rice: paper covers, 16 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per 
hundred; flexible cloth covers, 24 cents per copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. . 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, (ns:,*0%, 9itice 


DANSVILLE,N.Y. DES MOINES, IOWA NASHVILLE, TENN. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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For Good Health 





PATENTS PENDING 


21¢ each 


in gross lots only 


The Kracker-Kup consists of a cup-shaped cracker 
made of whole wheat flour baked to a delicious crisp- 
The Kup is then lined with a thin coating of 
Everything used in the Kracker-Kup 
For instance, the chocolate used 
conforms to the highest standards and only whole 
The chocolatey flavor of the 
Kracker-Kup filled with cool, fresh milk offers a deli- 
cious, nourishing, light lunch at a cost within pocket- 


ness, 
pure chocolate. 
is of the very best. 


wheat flour is used. 


book reach of every child. 


Many Teachers serve it at 10:30 in the morning before the 
gular : You can conscientiously recommend 
this Milk Eating Luncheon for your pupils because Kracker- 


regular lunch period. 


Kups are a food—not a confection. 


Another good point; you can make Kracker-Kups pay for 
themselves by setting up a little counter and selling the 
large Kup full of Building Food for 5c or 6c each. For this 
purpose we suggest that you buy good pure milk in bulk 
Try a gross of Kracker-Kups 


from a reputable concern. 


now and watch the progress made by your pupils. 


coupon opposite. 


TAKAMINE CORPORATION 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


208 Rawson St., 


The pleasantest way to do this is 
by the daily use of Kracker-Kups 
in the classroom. 
over the country are adopting this 
method of eating milk. 


the 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 


‘The Cup You Eat’ 


SOLVES THE MILK PROBLEM 


Milk is the perfect food. It is the duty of every teacher to 
encourage milk drinking among her pupils. 
ample for them by drinking lots of this Building Food yourself. 


Many schools all 


FREE 


VACATION 
CHART 





with spaces 
for daily 

Toothbrush 
report during 
the longSum- 
mer Vacation. 
Returned to the 
teacher when 

school opens. 











Order 





you will need. 


Set a good ex- 















Encourage milk 
drinking. We 
will send one of 
each of these for 
each of your pu- 
pils when your 
order is received, 


Tell us in coupon opposite 
the number of these charts 


Here is a sensible tooth brush at a 
or more. 


for the Daily Tooth Brush Drill. 
identification. 
and encourage their Twice Daily use 
formed habits and healthy teeth. 








{$7.00 per gross or 5c¢ each. 
less than gross lots the cost will be the price plus postage. 


The Cost is only 5c each 


~and for Sound Teeth 


the 


Takamine Bamboo Handle 
Tooth Brush 


sensible price. Every pupil can afford one 


It is carefully made of fine tufted bristles and designed to reach and 
thoroughly clean every tooth in the mouth; smaller than the average tooth brush 
(the picture below shows its actual size) making it possible for little mouths to 
be thoroughly cleansed. We recommend two of these for each of your pupils— 
one for home use with our Vacation Chart—and the other to be kept at school 
Names easily cut in the bamboo handle for 
{See that your pupils are supplied at once—before school closes, 


so that they may return to school with well 
If you order in 
See table below. 





rene 

















Takamine Corporation, 


Please ship me one gross of 


delivered : 


208 Rawson Street, State 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. yy 
ere 


price $3.60 


Kracker-Kups ; 





Ship me one gross of Takamine 
deliver Ferccnes 


Indicate number 
Ship me Takamine Tooth Brushes at 5 cents each............. 


NOTE: In ordering TOOTH BRUSHES in less than gross lots add to 
remittance enough to cover postage as follows: 



















Number of East of Missis- | West of Missis- 
WEIGHT Brushes sippi River sippi River 
TAGS . From 1to 7 8 cents 8 cents i }..... 
for use in weigh- From 8 to 14 4 cents 4 cents 
ing and measur- From 14 to 50 7 cents 10 cents 
ing children, From 50 to 100 10 cents 15 cents 

























Mes cccscsssw casssossessseressecs ; 







SCHOOL ADDRESG......... . 


UPON MRE os cscéivaescasecdeasacs ; 






Number of charts wanted (free). 


Total amount enclosed 6....... 


Milk Charts... Vacation Charts 











Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 69) 


misses the ball and the catcher also 
misses it, the one at the base gets the 
next turn. If he spells it correctly, he 
advances to the next base and the 
batter gets a new word (unless he has 
had three words, when he is out). If 
he fails, the first baseman or guard 
gets the chance, and succeeding, calls 
the batter out; failing, a new word is 
given. When there are men on more 
than one base, the word is passed on 
in the same manner. 

Sometimes a hard word may make 
the round of batter, catcher, and three 
bases and not be spelled correctly. In 
such a case, a new word is given, or a 
new batter comes forward. When- 
ever a pupil on any base spells his 
word correctly he advances one base 
and whenever a new batter takes first 
base all the others, taking advantage 
of the “home run,” advance one base. 
When a player gets home, one score is 
counted for his side. When three outs 
have been made, the other team gets 
the bat, If the teacher wishes, fielders 
and short stop may be added and the 
game made more complicated, but I 
like it best without them. Nine in- 
nings may finish the game, or if time 
is lacking, fewer may be played. 

This baseball spelling has an ad- 
vantage over the old “spell down,” as 
it keeps everyone on the alert and 
often becomes very exciting. It is a 
game that all, especially the boys, en- 
joy.—H. C. B., Iowa. 


Growing Vocabularies 


To add words to the limited vocabu- 
laries of grade children, I have found 
this simple device helpful and very in- 
teresting. From a small cardboard box 
make a play store. On this print the 
following: Word Store—Fourth, Fifth, 
Sixth, and Seventh Grades, Proprie- 
tors, Cutting a slit in the box, let the 
children use it in the following man- 
ner, When the pupils notice unfamiliar 





words in any of their reading work, 
they look for the meaning of the word, 
then try to use it in a sentence. After 
they have done this successfully, they 
write the word, its definition, and a 
sentence using the word, on slips of pa- 
per. Placing their names on these 
slips, they insert them in the box. 

Then we have “Sale Day.” The store 
is opened and the pupils take the words 
they have put in and auction them off, 
the word going to the person who can 
use it correctly in a sentence. The per- 
son who buys the most words is win- 
ner. I then put on the blackboard the 
words that were “sold,” and the pupils 
try to use them in daily recitation. 
This encourages the use of the dic- 
tionary and works wonders in increas- 
ing pupils’ vocabularies—R. M. Bar- 
MORE, Louisiana. 


“English as She is Spoke” 


Every afternoon at intermission I 
write two sentences on the board, of 
which the following are examples: 


Them apples are too ripe. 
She run when she heard the bell. 
The cat has ate all the meat. 


In the primary grades I ask for the 
corrections orally. In the other grades 
I have the corrected sentences written 
by the children in their books on the 
line below the sentences copied from 
the board. I also ask one child, more 
if necessary, to come to the board and 
write the corrected version. In the 
higher grades I ask for reasons. 

Often when there is more than one 
error, only one is observed by the chil- 
dren, so I make a point of having sen- 
tences such as: 

If I had saw it sooner I would not 

have fell. 

I seen him when he done it. 

Them boys was talking loud. 

This drill occupies very few minutes 
and more than repays for the time 
when one considers the improvement in 
the class-tone of not only composition 
but ordinary conversation.—Mrs, N. G 
TRIMBLE, Canada. 








is the time to get 
your Corona! 


It has the standard key- 


OU must have a type- 

writer sooner or later. 
It’s part of the equipment 
every teacher needs, not 
only for her school work, 
but for her outside writing 
as well. 

The new Corona Four is 
just what you need. Port- 
able, of course, but a 
standard office typewriter 
in every other respect. 


board, just like the big 
office machines, the same 
width carriage (wider than 
most portables), standard 
length (12 yd.) ribbon, a 
self-spacing carriage re- 
turn, and perfect visibility. 
For carbon copy work and 
stencil cutting it is unsur- 
passed. 





The cash price 
of Corona Four 
is only $60.2° 


Easy terms arranged if you 
prefer. Write for our latest 
literature, and the address 
of the nearest Corona store. 











Corona Typewriter Co., Inc., 
161 Main Street, Groton, N. Y 
Please send me full information 


about Corona Four. 


Name 





Address... 
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Interest 

-| causes intelli- 

gent pupil 
activity. 


As spring 


interest is 
more difficult 
to arouse. 


Waiter Carrier, India 


Keystone Stereographs and Lantern Slides 
arouse interest and stimulate Pupil Activity. 


Keystone Visual Material is available for 
all grades, from Kindergarten to College. 


Write for Information. 





Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Penn. 


































































In Cleveland It’s The 


HOLLENDEN 


LEDELAND is a city of great educational 


interest. Your sojourn in this metropolis will 
be made doubly pleasant if you choose the good 
HOLLENDEN as your hotel. 

Noted for its home-like comfort and the superior 
quality of appointments, service and cuisine. 

Centrally located, it is in the heart of the city's 
activities. 

Eight hundred spacious rooms at reasonable rates. 
Courteous and helpful service which the woman who 
travels alone will appreciate. 

Splendid restaurants, including the Famous Crystal 
Room. 

The HOLLENDEN is a hotel 
which you will thoroughly enjoy. 





























Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication.. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 


How much greater is the saltiness of the 
| Dead Sea than that of the oceans ?—Kansas. 


The Dead Sea is about eight times 
as salt as the ocean. 
Is a teacher, not married, who draws a salary 


of one thousand dollars or more compelled to 
| pay a federal income tax ?—New York. 


Teachers being in the public employ 
are not subject to the federal income 
tax on their salaries. 

Where are the United States mints located? 
—Kansas. 

Mints are located in Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, and Denver. Assay 
offices are located in New Orleans and 
in Carson City, Nevada. 

What is included under the term “dangerous 
trades’’ 7—Iowa. 

By “dangerous | trades” is meant 
those in which poisoning or disease is 
incidental to the trade, such as the 
manufacture of paint, matches, and 
white lead, lead smelting, bronzing, the 
handling of hides and wool containing 
possible disease germs, etc. 

What is the origin of April Fool’s 
Nebraska. 

The origin of this day is unknown, 
but it is believed to be associated with 
some old heathen festival. It is now 
quite generally recognized throughout 
America and Europe and wherever 
American and European influences 
have been felt. 

Who were the Arian Christians and what 
was their belief ?—Connecticut. 

These were the followers of Arius 
and those who held to the beliefs ad- 
vanced by Arius, a Presbyter of Alex- 
andria in the fourth century. The 
Arians believed that Christ was in- 
ferior to the Father both in “dignity 
and essence.” 


Is it true that when the first transconti- 
nental railroad was completed in the United 


Day ?— 


» | States the last spike driven was made of gold? 


—Subscriber. 

The last spike which completed the 
first transcontinental railroad was 
made of California gold. This was 
driven at Promontory Point, near 
Ogden, Utah, May 10, 1869. 

Name the kings of Europe.—Subscriber. 

Albert of Belgium; Boris III of 
Bulgaria; Christian X of Denmark; 
George of Greece; Victor Em- 
manuel III of Italy; Haakon VII of 
Norway; Ferdinand I of Roumania; 
Atexander of Serbia; Alfonso XIII of 
Spain; Gustaf V of Sweden; George 

of "the United Kingdom. Nether- 
lands also has a monarchy form of 
government, Queen Wilhelmina being 
the ruler. 

What percentage of eligible voters voted in 
the last presidential election ?—Illinois. 

In eighteen of.the states less than 
fifty per cent of the eligible voters 
voted. West Virginia ranks the high- 
est with seventy-two per cent, Indiana 
is next with seventy-one and. one-half 
per cent. South Carolina polled only 
six per cent of the possible vote and 
Georgia and Mississippi only twelve 
per cent. Between fifty and sixty per 
cent of all eligible voters in the United 
States took part in the last presiden- 
tial election. 

1. Why is the ocean salty? 2. Why do we 
celebrate Hallowe’en ?—Michigan. 

1. All water carried in streams has 
a little salt dissolved in it and in the 
course of thousands of years this has 
had a large influence on the salt con- 
tent of sea water, as no salt is lost in 
the process of evaporation. Unques- 
tionably there are many salt beds in 
the bottom of the ocean, salt deposits 
being found extensively all over the 
world. Action of the water on these 
would resuit in increasing the salti- 
ness of the ocean. Any body of water 
without an outlet tends to become 
salty. 2. Halloween was _ celebrated 
originally as the Hallowed Evening 














preceding the Feast of All Saints, but 
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A.Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 





¢ 50 i Sent Doors 
With 25 


Glass Doors___... © Per Section 
On Approval~Direct to User 
Wille Y 


/T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BO 99 OKCASE 


Made for aa <a rr in as the finest a ana 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive appearance. Style shown above is beautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK. Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
bindin disappearing, ek glass 
doors, Fis, 3.75; without doors 1.50. In willow, 
either mahogany or walnut finish, or doors, $16.25; 
without doors, $13.25. Other styles i in different grades 
and finishes at correspondingly low prices. Shipped 
direct from factory ON APPROVALata consider- 
able saving TO YOU. Write for new catalog No. 24. 
The C. 2. Lundstrom, N Mfe., Co., Litt Little Falls, N. Y. 





RED STREAK 








CURLING IRON 


Here is a Curling Iron 3 ssessing efficiency and durability. Finish- 
ed in polished nickel fp he ed pandls propery insulated. It 
is complete with cord at oo — te plug The very best material, 
uniform workmanship din he eaantectice: There is no 
more efficient or ‘durable “Electric Curling Iron made at any price. 
Detachable clamp may be asa waver rod. Sold everywhere 


oa 0 00. | Sen nt parcel Bost prepaid as a Special Ofter for $1.49. 
eck or mon or 
BAYBORN COMPANY, 4143 G Ave., Chicago, til. 














TYPEWRITER 
PRICES REDUCED 


Yea, lowest prices and easiest terms ever offered 
the Underwood rypewritera re-manafactured val 
and all stan actured 
new by the famous “Young 


10 Days Trial-5 Years eiten 
li “‘direct lan’’ saves hal 


Big Illustrated Catalogue Free 
Simply ina the ocotkenty igen for this peebrisonaaras f 















, Please mail Free book and Special 
| Reduced Prices. This does not 

crete obligate mein any way. 
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Finest Collection of 


LIDES 


The finest collection of slides 
in existence for school’ chil- 
dren up totwelve years of age. 


The Famous Primary Set 





of 200 slides, as well as a 
large collection of travelogues, 
religious and educational sub- 
jects, has been purchased from 
the De Vry Corporation. 

The black and white slides 
are only 30c each, and artis- 
tically hand colored slides— 
55c each, 

No rental of slides. 

We carry the De Vry Stere- 
opticon and Portable Motion 
Picture machines. 


Send for richly il- 
lustrated catalog. 





STAN 


2) 48 = 





CORP. 
NEW YORK. 


209 WEST 48th ST., 





FRECKLES 


Now is the Time to Get Rid of 
These Ugly Spots 


There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 
ashamed of your freckles, as Othine — double 
strength—is guaranteed to remove these homely 
spots, 

Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength 
—from any drug or department store and apply 
a little of it night and morning and you should 
soon see that even the worst freckles have begun 
to disappear, while the lighter ones have vanished 
entirely. It is seldom that more than an ounce 
is needed to completely clear the skin and gain 
a beautiful complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine 
as this is sold under guarantee of money back if 
it fails to remove your freckles. 

We recommend Othine Complexion Soap for use 
with Othine, also as a shampoo—it’s wonderful for 
bobbed hair—25c a cake at all drug or department 
stores or by mail, Othine Laboratories, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 





Don’t send a single 
my. Ten days Free 
Tria - When the rin: 
comes, examine iti 
‘ou are not convinced 
it is the Greatest Bar- 
ain in America, send 
it back at our expense. 
Only if Foe wo . pay 
/ as first payment 
—then send $1.50 weekly 
at rate of afew cents aday, 
’ This bargain Cluster Ring 
with 7 Blue-White ey 


Send forit today, 
—— Book { 
6ands of Bargains, Address Dept.1604 


Cut Diamonds can be yours. No # 
J.M.LYON & CO. 


. Tape. No Ris 
Bareein Sook FRE It — thou- 
|2-4 Maiden Lane N.Y. 





VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 











the introduction of rollicking fun has 
changed the method of celebration, 
though we continue to commemorate 
the date. 

eas is Massive Mountain?—New Hamp- 
shire, 

Massive Mountain is a peak of the 
Sawatch Range, in Colorado. This 
range is sometimes called Saguache. 
Massive Mountain is one of the high- 
est peaks in Colorado, being about 
three hundred feet higher than Pike’s 
Peak. It is commonly called the 
highest peak in Colorado, but the Dic- 
tionary of Altitudes issued by the 
United States Geological Survey lists 
one other peak as being higher. 

What is a “put” and a “call” in Board of 
Trade transactions ?—Pennsylvania. 

A “put” is putting up or paying 
money for the privilege of buying. If 
a man thinks that corn will advance 
he will pay a specified sum for the 
privilege of buying a certain number 
of bushels of corn before a certain 
time at a price specified. Then if the 
market advances he takes a profit of 
the advance, there being no actual pur- 
chase of corn. If the price drops he 
loses. A “ call” is paying for the priv- 
ilege of selling at a certain price when 
one believes that the market will drop. 
If the market does drop the speculator 
— a profit and if it advances he 
oses. 


Why did not the fifteenth amendment to the |, 


federal Constitution give the American Indian 
ee right to vote the same as the Negro ?— 
owa, 


The fifteenth amendment says, “The 
right of the citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by 
any state on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude.” This 
did not give the American Indian the 
right to vote, as the Indians are wards 
of the United States and not citizens. 
An Indian may become a citizen by 
breaking his tribal bonds and estab- 
lishing himself as an independent in- 
dividual. He then has the privilege 
of voting, but Indians within the tribe 
are not citizens. 

Tell something of the writer Richard Dehan. 
—Ohio. 

Richard Dehan is the pen name of 
Clotilde Inez Mary Graves, who was 
born in Ireland, June 3, 1864. When 
nine years of age her family emigrated 
to England. She became an art stud- 
ent in 1884 and helped to support her- 
self by taking up journalism. Later 
she abandoned art and played a part 
with a traveling theatrical company. 
In 1888 she began work as a dramatic 
writer, her early plays and one novel 
being published before she adopted 
Richard Dehan as a pen name. Among 
her novels are Between Two Thieves, 
The Man of Iron, Off Sandy Hook, 
That Which Hath Wings, The Eve of 
Pascua, and The Just Steward. Plays 
include Nitocris, A Mother of Three, 
The Forest Lovers, The Bond of 
Ninon. 

1. What is the difference between invest- 
ment, speculation, and gambling? 2. What is 
meant by mining stock? 38. What is the mean- 
ing of the following: the bonus law, filibuster, 
and ship subsidy ?—South Dakota. 

1. Investment is putting money in- 
to a business, the buying of property, 
or stocks, bonds, etc., for the purpose 
of securing an income or profits with- 
out an unusual element of risk. Specu- 
lation is a business venture involving 
unusual risks, or the trading on an- 
ticipated fluctuations in price, distin- 
guished from trading in the nature of 
buying at a wholesale price and selling 
at a retail price. Gambling is betting 
or playing for money or other stake. 
The term “gambling” is often applied 
to risky trading or business venture, 
the term being used in this sense with 
the same meaning as speculation. 2. 
The term “stock” as applied to a busi- 
ness or industrial enterprise refers to 
the money or capital invested in an 
enterprise. Mining stock is the cap- 
ital of a mining company. A stock 
certificate represents a certain num- 
ber of shares of the capital of the com- 
pany. 3. A bonus is money paid in ad- 
dition to a stated compensation. The 
bonus law is a law which gives com- 
pensation to ex-soldiers and sailors in 
addition to the pay received while in 
the service of the United States gov- 
(Continued on page 103) 
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“EVERWEAR?” is the name of a complete line of 
steel playground apparatus 


EVERWEAR Safety 
features make 
EVERWEAR safe 


EVERWEAR stands 
wear—built to 

last and give 

play service 


New Ocean Wave No. B-210 
“A wonderful piece of playground apparatus” 


ANTICIPATE PLAYGROUND TIME 


ACT NOW 


Don’t disappoint the children this Spring! Have 
their playground ready, equipped with the popular 
apparatus noted for its Safety, Durability, Beauty, 
and Playability—EVERWEAR, the name tells a 


true story. 
Used and endorsed by foremost Recreation, Park, 


Educational, Civic, Health, and Corporation Au- 
thorities. It is the kind you should use. 


Send for Spring Catalog No. 17 just published. 
EVERWEAR Playground Layout Service is free. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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Actual photo 
of one of our 
rebuilt Under- 
wood Type- 
writers, 


Puts It In Your Home 


Direct From Factory to You 


YES. only $3 brings you this genuine Shipman- Ward Rebuilt Standard 
Visible Writing Underwood direct from our factory, and then only 
small monthly payments while you are using it make it yours. Genuine New Under- 
wood parts wherever the wear comes—thoroughly tested—guaranteed for 6 years. 


Standard Underwood Typewriter 


Rebuilt like new. Every typewriter is factory rebuilt by typewriter ex- 
perts. New enamel—new nickeling—new lettering—new platen—new key rings— 
new parts wherever needed—making it impossible for ycu to tell it from a brand 
new Underwood. An up-to-date machine with color ribbon, back spacer, stencil 
device, automatic ribbon reverse, tabulator, ete. In addition, we furnish FREE, 
waterproof cover and a special Touch Typewriter Instruction Book, You can 
learn to operate the Underwood in one day. 


Easy Payments Bargain Offer 
Coupon pce AM eel, 


to pay cash. Instead, you pay only a 
little each month in amounts so conven- 

Don’t delay! Get this won- £ SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 
derful easy payment bargain 74 (TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM) 


{ently small that you will hardly notice them, 
while all the time you are paying. you willbe 
offer now, so you can send 24 = 
lb . / and » Chicago 


ale Pg use of and the profits from 
the machine. 
for and be sure of getting 
in : Send by return mail Easy Payment Bargain 
your Underwood at a big O Sans No. 2474 of a standard Visible Writing 
saving and on our easy Underwood, Thisis not an order and does not 
ourself how new itis and how well it write: 


terms. yf obligate me to buy. 
8. 
ou must be satisfied or else the entire trans- 


action will not cost you a single penny. Aet now-today / Name 
SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. / [Street or 


(TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM) Be PLD. NOccccccccveccsvecccceeds ccccecesocece 
2474 SHIPMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 4 
Montrose and Ravenswood Avenues. 
DH POs OMEE..cccccccccersccccsccccceed SUGLE. eeeseees 






































10 Days’ Free Trial 


Remember, you don’t even have to buy the 
machine until you getit and have used it on 
10 days’ free trial so that you can see for 
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Shake Into Your Shoes 


ALLENS FOOT-EASE 


E Antiseptic, Healing Powder for tired, 
swollen, smarting, sweating feet. Allen’s 
Foot-Ease takes the friction from the shoe, 
stops the pain of corns and bunions and pre- 
vents blisters, calluses and sore spots. 
To break in new or tight shoes, Allen’s Foote 
Ease is indispensable. Sprinkle it in each shoe 
in the morning—walk all day in comfort. 
We will send a supply of FOOT-EASE Walk- 
ing Dolls for Kindergarten use to any teacher, 
upon request. Address 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, 
LeRoy, N. Y. 
Sold at All Drug and Department Stores 


fe 


PLAY INSTANTLY 


THIS PROFESSIONAL MODEL 
TENOR-BANJO UKE 


Getthisreal PROFESSIONALMOD- § 
EL TENOR BANJO-UKE for just # 
about “%theregular price—-and our 
amazing new method by which youcan 
play instantly 4s included absolutely 
FREE. Thisis anintsrument you 
can proudly show anywhere be- 






















cause itisthereal thing and not 
animitation. Positively thefin- WAS 
est and sweetest toned Banio- $10 
elele ever made, Equippe 
with Real Nickeled Banjo NOW ONLY 


Tenston Brackets. Nickel 
straining ring and tail piece. 
8-inch polished Birdseye 
Maple Sheliand Moulded 
Neck. A genuine Profes- 
sional Model in ever: 
respect. Amaze an 
Delightyour friends. 
Entertain others and 
be the envied center 
of attraction wher- 
ever you go. 


SEND 
TODAY «== 









‘He 


FREE 


Method and 


A 30 Pieces of Music 
// 7 Send today and yoy will receive 
cE our wonderful 



















Pay Postman only $5.96 
Dlus postage on delivery 
of trum: 


otfer can be made. id today, 

C. F. JOHNSON & CO. 
19 W. Jackson Bivd. 

Dept.M-358 CHICAGO, U. S.A. 








of the Bac 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


An old lady, 72 years of 
age, who suffered for many 
ears and was absolutely help- 
ss, found relief. A man who 
as helpless, unable to rise 
from his chair, was riding 
horseback and playing tennis 
within a year. A little child, 
paralyzed, was playing about 
the house after wearing a 
Philo Burt Appliance three 
Se weeks. We havesuccessfully 
treated more than 50,000cases the past 23 years. 


30 Days’ Trial Free 


We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
reason why you should not 
accept our offer, The photo- 
graphs show how light, cool, 
elastic and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is— how 
different from the old tor- 
turous plaster, leather or 
steel jackets. 

Every sufferer with a weak- 
ened ordeformed spine owes 
isco” ats eis 

S ici ma : 
reach ii. 



















ofa. 


Send For Our Free Book. 
ude eeitae pos ease 
PHILO BURT MFG.CO. 
297-4 _ Odd Fellows Temple 
JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


Se ear 
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The Letters of Rita and Her 
Uncle Albert 


(Continued from page 60) 


They wind them up and throw them 
hopefully each time, but the tops 
never spin. I bought a top secretly 
for my very own, besides a very ex- 
pensive string costing one_ ten-cent 
dime. And every spare moment I had 
this last week I practiced spinning it, 
so that I could teach my little boys. 
I can’t express to you the thrill I had 
when the top actually landed on its 
little pin, and went round and round, 
just as a top should. I understand 
perfectly now the fascination it has. 
I have never felt so flattered as I did 
when I heard a fourth grade boy say 
to a little fellow, “Oh, ask Miss Wood- 
ward, she can spin it.” 

Your injunction to me to train my 
children to speak correctly came at a 
fortunate time. The morning I re- 
ceived your letter I offered Anita a 
blue scarf, saying it looked like hers. 
She lowered her lids condescendingly, 
and poet her head on one side, and 
replied, “Yes, it do but it ain’t.” 

Hasn’t it been interesting to you, 
Uncle Albert, and just a bit depress- 
ing, to watch my struggles thus far? 
You know so well that in the end a 
teacher must learn mostly from ex- 
perience. I have found at last that 
teaching is in the large, a soul-satis- 
fying profession—typified by such re- 
marks as Anita’s when returning to 
school after Easter vacation. She 
cried when she saw me, and said, “Oh, 
I have been so lonesome of you!” 
That little foreign voice and those 
dark: eyes looking upward, far out- 
weigh any of my burdens. Children 
push their way into your heart, even 
if they do step on your white shoes. 

Your affectionate niece, 


Rita. 


Primary Language Lessons 
(Continued from page 35) 


errors in violation of. the rules of 
grammar. The errors are of practi- 
cally the same types, and the greatest 
number of them by far are due to the 
misuse of the principal parts of the 
verb, more than 60 per cent of the 
above errors being of this type; 15 
per cent are errors in number; 15 per 
cent, errors in the use of the preposi- 
tions; the rest of the errors, about 10 
per cent, being scattered among mis- 
cellaneous mistakes. From various 
surveys made, it would seem that the 
above percentages hold fairly true 
over our country, especially where the 
pupils come, as did these just report- 
ed, mostly from American born par- 
entage. 

But what about the pupils who come 
from homes where our language is 
not spoken~at all, or spoken brokenly? 
Here’ we shall ‘find, it would seem, a 
very different type of mistakes and 
many more of them. From a survey 
on which I am now working, the re- 
sults thus far tabulated point strong- 
ly towards the support of the latter 
part of the statement just made; pu- 
pils of foreign parentage are making, 
it seems, about twice as many errors 
as those of American parentage. Cer- 
tain of these errors also are of a 
foreign cast; but it is rather remark- 
able that the errors are generally of 
the same type as those just given. 
Following yds example, is the list of 
mistakes found in a set of papers from 
a sixth-grade class of 39 pupils, who 
came from homes in 93 per cent of 
which English was not spoken: 


Misuse of Verbs 
(TENSE Forms) 


Got his wrist sprain 
His arm was broke 
Mother start to cry 
Man pick up boy 

A train knock her 

Her mother faint 

They was come 

They turn corner 

And I was run 

She throw a stone 
Then my mother come 
She ask me what I was doing 
She take. me to a doctor 
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**Good-by” 
Souvenir 
No. 55 


Supplied 
with or 
without 
special 

printing for 
your school 
on inside 
pages; 
also with or 
without 
photograph 
of teacher 
or school. 


A New Closing Day Souvenir Booklet 


Cover in Colors—Inside Pages in Two Colors. 


BOOKLET WITH SPECIAL PRINTING: Size 514 x 314 inches with cover of white peb- 
bled bristol on which the design shown above is handsomely printed in colors. Inside there 
are four pages on two of which will be printed the name of school, district number, town- 
ship, county, state, date, names of teacher, school board, and pupils. The remaining two 
pages contain sentiments appropriate to Closing Day. ‘The booklet is daintily tied with a 
silk cord. A photograph of the teacher or school will be mounted in a panel on the inside 
of the front cover, if ordered. Price with photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional book- 
lets ordered at spme time, 12c each. Price without photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Addi- 
tional booklets ordered at same time, 9c each. 


BOOKLET WITHOUT SPECIAL PRINTING: Same as above except that in place of the 
special printing of names, etc., spaces are provided in ‘which the teacher may write the 
date, name of teacher and school, grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. Price 
with photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional booklets ordered at same time, 10c each. 
Price without photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 


When two or more teachers order together 10 per cent discount will be allowed on 
the entire lot. Transparent envelopes for the booklets are supplied with each order 
at no additional charge. A sample of this souvenir will be sent upon receipt of 
four cents in stamps. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR ORDERING: Give the name and number of this souvenir (‘‘Good- 
by”? Souvenir No. 55). For special printing write plainly or print the name of school, dis- 
trict number, township, county, state, date, names of teacher, school board, and pupils just 
as you want them to appear on the souvenirs. As many souvenirs should be ordered as there 
are names appearing on them; where pupils’ names exceed the number of souvenirs order- 
ed, add one cent for each name in excess. If photograph is desired on the souvenirs, send 
us any good kodak print or other good photograph of yourself or school securely wrapped 
and with your name and address on back. Perfect reproduction guaranteed and original 
photo returned uninjured. Full remittance must accompany order. Send money order, 
bank draft, or currency, registered. 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 




















Instructor Poster Patterns--Books I and II 


h Book Contains Thirty Large Sized Patterns Including Twenty Mother Goose. 


PSE The making of posters possesses great 








4 educational value and is always enjoy- 
x able to children. Most teachers are 
z familiar with the very attractive patterns 
by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, which have 
appeared regularly in Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans. These have been pub- 
lished in two books under the title of the 
Instructor Poster Patterns. Each book 
contains 30 large sized patterns includ- 
ing 20 Mother Goose and all depicting 
characters familiar to every child. The 
re ae a Bence J —4 patterns in each book: 
—The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s Puppies, John an is Pigs, as 
Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Sepanene Girl The Donker Christings ms Pet nisoitins 
Work, Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, The Queen of Hearts Polly_ Put 
the Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly 
Flinders, Wee, Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy, Piggledy, Old Mother 
Goose, To Market, To Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks, 
BOOK ii—Peier Pan, The Three Bears, Children and Turkeys, Chinese Poster, Boys and Dogs, 
Hiawatha Poster, Blowing Bubbles, Chicken Little, Swiss Poster, Chestnutting, I Had a Little Pony, 
Dickery, Dickery, Dock, —_ Locket, Humpty Dumpty, Hot Cross Buns, Willy Boy, Three Wise Men, 
Fe oT ne ei lie ian Pier Didate Dina A ate x Dekae Lee 
ittle Tom ‘ittlemouse, Little Jumping Joan, Hey Diddle e, r, i y 
Blue, nave’: of Hearts, Old Woman, Prittle Nancy *Btticoat. —_ 
A small sketch, showing a suggested grouping, accompanies many of the patterns. Each 
book contains a full size poster in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. 


Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 Cents, Postpaid. 


Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50, Either Book with The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2, 


Instructor Jointed Toys--Books I and II 


Fascinating Handwork Material. Thirty Large Sized Patterns In Each Book. 


No form of seat work is more interesting and instructive to 
pupils in the lower grades than the making of jointed toys. Miss 
Bess Bruce Cleaveland, ‘whose drawings are so familiar to teach- 
ers, has prepared for us a series of 60 jointed toy patterns which 
we have published in two books under the title of the Instructor 
Jointed Toys. Each pattern is accompanied by directions for 
making and an illustration of the completed figure. The titles 
of the 30 patterns in each book are as follows: 

BOOK I—ANIMALS, BIRDS, ETC.: Clown and_ Donkey; Cat; 

ig; Teddy Bear; Parrot; Billy Goat Gruff; Rooster; Easter 
Rabbit; Ducky Daddles; Elephant; Pony; Squirrel; Turkey; Santa 
Claus; Polar Bear; Alice and Her Doe; Tiger; Zebra; Swan; Clown_and 
Goose; Mary and Her Lamb. LITTLE CITIZENS: Joan’ from Brit- 
tany; Tonda from the Philippines, Olone from Greenland; Alfonso from 
Spain; Elsa from Holland; Yin Ti from China; Cherry Blossom from 
Japan, Pippa from Italy. 

BOOK II—SEESAW JOINTED TOYS: Teddy Bear; Two Jolly 
Pigs; Christmas Rocking Horse; Dogs; Cats; Peter Rabbit; Two Roost- 
ers; Elephants; Jolly Clown and His Donkey. MOTHER GOOSE 
JOINTED TOYS: 1d| Mother Goose and Her Gander; Wee Willie : 
Winkie; Tom the Piper’s Son; Tommy Tucker; 3 Bunting; Queen of Hearts; Simple Simon; 
Humpty Dumpty; Daify-down-dilly; Boy Blue; I Love Little ay & Polly Put the Kettle On; Sing a 
Song of Sixpence; Little Jack Horner; Ding Dong Bell; The Knave of Hearts; Lucy Locket; My 

lack Hen; Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary; Handy Spandy. SANTA CLAUS. 


Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 cents, Postpaid. 


Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. Either Book with The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 


F. A.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (°ntucnt. Yoo" 
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Ideal Vacation Tours. 


Only 2 Days from NewYork d 


Spend YOUR Summer 
Vacation in BERMUDA 


8 Day Tours $90.00 
9 Day Tours $96.00 


and up, including all Expenses for 
Steamer, Hotel and Side Trips. 
Longer Tours in proportion. 
ALL OUTDOOR SPORTS 
Sailing, Bathing, Golf, Tennis, Crystal 
Caves, Sea Gardens, etc. Bermuda is 
cool in Summer. Average Summer 
temperature, 77 degrees. 
SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 


Via Palatial Twin-Screw, Oil-Burning, 
ransatlantic Liners 


S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” 
S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


Or Visit Canada via 


Canadian !2es 


YTUISeS adb* 


QUEBEC 
4 Delightful Yachting Cruises 


Leave New York July 11-25, August 8-22 
via Palatial Twin-Screw 


S.S. “FORT HAMILTON” 


Stopping One Day (each: way) at 
Halifax and Two Days at Quebec; 
Scenes of Rare Historical Interest, 
Magnificent Scenic Charms, Smooth 
Water, Cool Weather, Orchestra for 
Dancing. 

The Round Trip 12 Days $150.00 and Up 
One Way to Quebec, 5 Days $80.00 and Up 


For Illustrated Booklet on Bermuda Tours 
or Canadian Cruises write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE, 
34 Whitehall St., N. Y., or Any Local Tourist Agent. 











ALLERTON 
CLUB RESIDENCES 


SQUASH COURTS 
CLUBROOMS 
LOUNGES 
LIBRARY 
EXERCISE ROOMS 


Rates, $10 to $20 weekly 
Transient rates, $2.50 up 


Applications for residence invited 


143 East 39th St. 45 East 55th St. 
22 East 38th St. 
New York 


Michigan Avenue and Huron Street 
Chicago 














“ean What every young husband a 
-—$1 .00 Every young = ay knew 














my SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 


; 920 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M. D., Ph. D. 
| SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every young man and 
Every young woman sheuld know 


POSTPAID What every parent should know 
vain a r Table contents & dations on request 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., 91 Winston Bldg,, Philadelphia 

























‘HOW TO. 
le IS BANISH THEM 


A simple safe home 
treatment —16 years 
success in my practice. 
Moles (also BIG 
srowtes} dry up and drop 
off. Write for free Booklet 
giving full particulars, 
WM. DAVIS, M. D. 
1242 Grove Avenue F we 






loodbridge, N. J. 





He hide under the bed 
The whole house burn 
I tramp on a nail 

My father paided $8.00 
My aunt pick me up and take me home 
Auto run over it 

When I live in C— 

I reach the corner 
She pick the flower 
She send the girl 

I went to hid the gun 
A boy play near the car 


(NUMBER Forms) 


Children was going 

Four children was 

My friend and I was 
Father and mother was 
Her two hand was cut 
My feet was well 

There was some boys 
His clothes and head was 


Misuse of Prepositions 


I went in the house 

For three weeks it got well 
Auto bumped in my leg 
Picked boy of sidewalk 

I was backing in up 
People coming off of street 
In back of truck 

Man went in jail 

And went in under truck 


Miscellaneous Errors 


He did not look if an auto was coming 

Boys were telling him if any autos were 
coming 

Girl about four year 

Boy he had eight stitches 

Little girl she did not listen 

Father, mother, sister they was 

He tried to light out the match 

Three or four .week 

One of my little friend 


Careful examination of the fore- 
going errors will reveal those of for- 
eign cast. The pupil of foreign par- 
entage needs special help to overcome 
the difficulties of a tongue that is not 
native to him, the mastery of which 
his home influences are naturally 
working against. - What is needed 
here is a clear bringing out of the 
special difficulties that such a pupil 
meets, and an_ intelligently sympa- 
thetic attitude in dealing with the 
situation. It is my hope shortly to 
offer some more definite help to our 
teachers looking towards the solu- 
tion of this problem. 

Meantime, this word in closing 
should be said. A concerted effort 
ought to be made to overcome the 
common language carelessness of our 
own American-born boys and girls. 
They should certainly be led to set an 
inspiring example for the pupils from 
foreign homes. Primary teachers can 
perform a most vital part in getting 
this desirable result. 


Making the Little Things 
Count 
By Mrs. N. G. Trimble 


It is surprising how much seat work 
in the primary grades is valueless or 
harmful. Laying pegs into rows of 
triangular purple flowers with blue 
stems may keep some young child —_ 
and contented, but boys and girls wit 
red blood want to see some worth- 
while result for their efforts. They 
soon discover that such seat work is 
merely a ruse to keep them out of 
mischief. 

However, pegs may be used to great 
advantage. I had a very large pri- 
mary class, necessitating a great deal 
of seat work. I wrote on the black- 
board in a conspicuous place, yet one 
where they need not be erased, num- 
bers—Arabic and Roman numerals 
and the words “one,” “two,” “three,” 


| ete.—until I was sure that the pupils 


knew them up to ten. Then I gave the 
numerals to twenty, then to thirty, un- 
til finally I had given them to one 
hundred. Have patience! It was not 
done in a week or a month, but it took 
very little of my time, and the next 
grade teacher thanked me for it. 
Occasionally I varied the exercise by 
having the pupils chalk a circle on 
their desks, make the numerals as on 
a clock’s face, and lay hands to 
mark the time, beginning with the 
“o’clock’s,” then the “half-past’s,” and 
so on, until at a glance they could tell 
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Only $12 


The Greatest Bargains Ever Offered 
Absolutely Below Cost! 


it HERE are the greatest bargains ever 
} ey offered—these beautiful dresses are being 
sold absolutely below cost. The material alone 
is worth double the price asked. So handsomely 
made — they are ideal for morning, afternoon 
or office wear. Roomy, slip-over models in dis- 
tinctive styles, colors and trimming. 


Style No. 2111 is made of the very best quality of fast-color 
Lorretta cloth with an attractive Peter Pan Collar, sleeves, pocket- 
tops and tie of beautiful figured imported English broadcloth. The 
straight up-and-down panel of the same broadcloth gives this pretty 
dress a stylish and distinctive touch. 

_ Note that the sleeve cuffs, collar, panel and pocket tops are piped 
in Loretta cloth. Self-material sash gives a fashionable, graceful 
look. COLORS — Beautiful Copenhagen Blue, Orchid, Deep 
Tangerine and Fall Green, Sizes in Misses, 16, 18, 20 and 22. 
Ladies, 32 to 46. No extra charge for stout sizes. P 

For only $1.27 it is the greatest bargain ever , 
offered as this dress would sel] in the stores 
for at least $3.50. 


/ Guaranteed to Launder 
Beautifully At Least 
Fifty Times 4»y of 


these three 
dresses shown here will launder ¢ * 
beautifuliy — absolutely guaranteed 
sun, tub and color fast. Such bar-! 
gains — beautiful styles that will give| 
you long wearing service. 


Style No. 2136—Here is another pretty model. \ 
Made of guaranteed, fast color Loretta cloth, a \ 
roomy slip-over model, Seams edged with self- 
material in natural linen shade and set-in pocket 
is trimmed to harmonize. Dainty Peter Pan 
collar with tie, The vestee effect is enhanced by strip 
piping which also forms web-shaped design at the 
left. In beautiful colors—Copenhagen Blue, 
Deep Tangerine, Fall Green and Orchid. All 
sizes from 32 to 44. Misses sizes 16, 18, 20 | 
and 22. No extra charge for stout sizes. This . 
is a wonderful bargain—a dress that will ® 3 
ay =o big stores for at least $3.00. @ 
y low direct-to-you : 
DEICO 18...cccccccccsccsccccsocoes only $1.27 j 
Style No. 2135—another handsome model / 
is guaranteed fast color Loretta cloth witha 
pretty Peter Pan collar and tie. Coilar, 
sleeves and two set-in pockets are trimmed and 
piped with natural shade of pongee in same ma- 
terial. Vestee is decorated with two rows of hem- 
stitching in fancy design. Colors— Copenhagen 
Blue, Deep Tangerine, Fall Green, and Orchid. 
Sizes from 32 to 44—Misses 16, 18, 20 and 22, No 
extra charge for stout sizes. One of my $1.27 


models, a regular $3.00 value only 1 27 


for 
I make these exceptional be- 
low cost bargain offers to introduce Jane Roby wash 
dresses and aprons, which are now sold direct to 


the woman in the home at far less than retail prices, 


Don’t Send a Penny 


Order as many of any of these beautiful dresses as you 
wish—you should have all three of them in your ward-robe. Pay nothing 
until you actually receive these wonderful bargains. Just send your 
name and address—be sure to specify style number, your exact size and 
colors wanted—and I willsend them at once. Wear any dress for three 
“% days andif not the greatest bargain you ever saw, I'l] refund your money 

*® without question or delay. Can I make a fairer offer to get you to bea 
4 regular customer of mine? : 

With your order I'll also send you FREE my latest Fashion Sheet 
which shows the latest and most beautiful styles in washable street, 
house and porch dresses at unheard-of low prices. A treat for the woman 
who wants to dress well at low cost. Write me today.—JANE ROBY, 


JANE ROBY DRESS SHOPS, 828 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Sun and Tub Fast 


Guaranteed Color Fast 








KODAK FIL MS—vouk NExT KODAK Fit WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 
po each. 


MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO. | potails FREE. 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 ¢ NoCorrespond 


Producers League, 334 






















the time. 





e Course. 


St. Louis, Mo, 








Ice Cooled 
Fountains 


Convenient and 
sanitary need for 
' office - factory-club 
school-church 
THE larger capacity and low ice consumption 
of the Century make it the most desirable of 
all dispensers of drinking water. It is botha 
convenience and a health-promoter, 
The water passes through coils surrounded by 
ice. Coil and ice container are heavily tinned. 
The adjustable bubbling head and all fittings 
are brass, nickel plated. It is ornamental— 
practical—economical, 
Many exclusive features—low cost—long life. 
Made in several sizes, to serve 50 or more people 
per day. Priced at $55.00 to $114.00, Write for 
booklet and dealer’s name, 
CENTURY BRASS WORKS, INC. 
951-N. Illinois Street Belleville, Ill. 


*‘*INVINCIBLE’ 
REBUILT NO. 10 REMINGTONS 


and machines of other standard makes, 
at less than halforiginal cost. Every mae 
chine we offer has been thorough- 
ly rebuilt and is good for many 


years of splendid service. All 5p 
late models with every modern AYS 
FREE 











impr d full 84 
character key-board, back spacer, 
automatic ribbon reverse, two 
color ribbon, stencil device, ete. 


Five Days Free Trial and 

time a frames SEND NO 

delivery anywhere from our near- 

coh bene. Order Now or MONEY 

write for free circular describing ‘ 

the many bargains we have She As. 

to offer. 

AMERICAN WRITING 
MACHINE CO. 

456-R Central Ave., 

Newark, N. J. 


Est. 1880 
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A “DESK SIZE” 
KITCHENETTE 












<—_ 
Sterno 
roSnned Hee, 


iN Instant Coo 
i ie eel! 





Complete Stove 
with fuel and extinguisher 


ONLY 25c 


Just the thing for preparing quick noon-day lunches. 
N 


Does everything a kitchen stove can do. No fuss or 
bother. Soils, broils and fries perfectly. Hundreds 
of uses in school—while traveling or at home. Folds 
flat, weighs only 8 ounces. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 

Sold by dealers or direct. Send this ad and 25c to 
Sterno Corporation, 9 E. 37th Street, New York 
City, Dept. 264. We will promptly send _ prepaid, 
stove, can of Sterno and extinguisher. Act now 
while offer lasts, 


**Get a Portable Kitchenette’’ 





FREE 


A Life-Size Portrait of Theodore Roosevelt 


Size 
19x24 
Inches 
Roto- 
Gravure 





“A Roosevelt Picture in Every School in 
America”’ 

That Theodore Roosevelt's whole-hearted creed 
of Americanism may be carried to every town 
and city in the country, The American Defense 
Society is giving to the public schools, without 
charge, life-sized portraits of the former Pres- 
ident, bearing his last message on Americanism. 
The message was addressed to the Society and 
was read at its meeting in the New York Hip- 
podrome, on January 5, 1919, only a few hours 
before Col. Roosevelt's death. 

One stipulation accompanies the gift—that 
suitable frames be provided by the school, in 
order to make the picture a lasting memorial, 
and that the occasion of the hanging of the 
picture be observed with appropriate ceremony. 
Write to The American Defense Society, Inc., 

154 Nassau St., New York City. 








Just send your name and ad- 

dress—we’ll send this 18K White Gold 
$ ring set AA1 quality blue-white Dia- 

mond for Free Examination, If satis- 


fied, pay only $2 upon acceptance— 
then only $2.80.a month. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 





10 MONTHS Transactions Confidential 





A complete catalog of 
Free=$ (00s! Watches 
and Jewelry. 10 Months to Pay on 


Everything. Send for it today. 











TALKING MACHINE 











WE PAY CHARGES 
Handsome metal case including 
1 record given Prepaid for selling 
only12 boxes Mentho-NovaSalve 
the antiseptic Ointment. Sell at 
Special Price, 25c. Return the 
$3.00 and Phonograph is yours. 
ZS We trust you. Order Today. 


— 
SP v.S. Supply Co., Box K827 Greenville, Pa. 


Book on Destroying Hair' 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Woman's 
Medical College, Chicago College of Pharmacy, etc. Tells 
cause and cure of superfluous hair and facial disfigurements. 
Non-technical. Send 3 stamps for descriptive matter. 

Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R, I, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades 


(Continued from page 65) 


three places. They then found in 
their geographies all information pos- 
sible about those places. The next 
day, as a child’s pictures appeared 
on the screen, he was able to stand 
and explain them. 

The afternoon ended with a study 
of the proper names on the black- 
board. Then they were written as a 
spelling lesson in the usual way, and 
corrected by the teacher. 

The entertainment was a success as 
an entertainment; but its real value 
lay in the fact that it had motivated 
spelling, geography, and English, each 
subject taking its own proper place 
in the scheme of things. 


Picture Study—‘“By the River” 


(Continued from page 52) 


As an illustration of the splendid 
use of values that Lerolle has made 
in this picture we see the dark tones 
of the trees in the upper half bal- 
anced by those of the figures in the 
lower section. The lighter values of 
sky, water, and path are tied together 
by the soft medium tones of the hills 
and foreground. An easy way to 
study values or “spotting,” as artists 
often call it, is to observe the picture 
through nearly closed eyelids. This 
method will cause the various tones 
to separate more clearly from one 
another. 

Whether we realize it or not, these 
two qualities of composition and 
values are sure to affect our judgment 
of a picture. You will generally find 
that a picture which you do not quite 
like, or one that does not wear well, 
contains some weak points along these 
two basic lines. 

It is unfortunate that the history 
of this French artist is not better 
known. We know that he was born 
in Paris in 1848, and studied under 
the French artist Lamothe. He pro- 
gressed very well, winning several 
medals and prizes when a young man. 
As Henri’s' parents were _ quite 
wealthy, he did not have to struggle 
as have many of our famous artists. 
Therefore he was able to study at 
leisure and paint the things that he 
liked rather than those that he knew 
would bring him financial gain. At 
first he started to paint airy land- 
scapes full of atmosphere and life, 
but later turned to the painting of 
peasant scenes. 

In a way, Lerolle’s work makes us 
think of the two French artists, Millet 
and Breton. Still there is a grace- 
fulness and refinement in the two 
peasant women in “By the River” 
that is not typical of either of these 
other two artists. Like them, how- 
ever, Lerolle saw beauty and joy in 
the life of the French peasants. 

There is a subtle charm about this 
particular painting that makes one 
come back to it many times. It 
seems to spell the whole round of 
human life which after all is just 
work and rest and happiness. 


A Business Man’s Ideal 


To have endured early hardships 
with fortitude and overcome difficul- 
ties by perseverance; to have founded 
or developed a large business; useful 
in itself, and given employment to 
many; to have achieved fortune, in- 
dependence, position and influence; to 
have established a character above re- 
proach; to have accumulated the es- 
teem, the confidence and the friend- 
ship of his fellows; to have given 
largely of money to charity and of 
time to citizenship, and to have gain- 
ed all this of the world without losing 
the soul by avarice, or by starving the 
heart into hardness—I say, he who 
has so lived has nobly lived and he 
should find peace with honor when the 
shadows begin to lengthen and the 
evening of life draws on.—David R. 





Forgan. 


April 1925 





AIDS TO SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 


May Be Ordered in Combination With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans or The Pathfinder at Special Reduced Prices 





hp 2AAIRAAA CRAY WORM 


F 





Every Day Plans “SigrgSicer-r 
very ay rians NELLIE McCABE — 


Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 pages. 

These Plan Books supply such material as the teacher needs in 
her every day ‘work to make her lessons bright, fresh and inter- 
esting. They bring to hand the things which require much time 
and research to find and which the teacher is often unable to pro- 
cure because of lack of necessary books. They glean from the 
wealth of literature, art, nature study, and kindred subjects the 
things suited to the season and adapted to pupils of all ages. They 
tell what to do, how to do, and supply an abundance of practical, 
up-to-date material with which to do. 

The authors are successful teachers of many years’ experience 
and in these books they have fully achieved their aim of providing 
something helpful for every day in the year. 

Subjects treated: Music, Nature Study, Language and Litera- 
ture, Stories of Industry and History, Biographies, Geography, 
Special Day Programs, Poems and Memory Gems, Stories, Helps 
in Drawing, Calendars and Blackboard Drawings, Busy Work, Etc. 








Complete set of 3 volumes in flexible cloth covers, PRICE $1.50 postpaid. 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 


With Normal In- 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. See other com- 


bination offers on page 2, 





9 ® 
eeley S Question DOOK $127. Professor of 
Pedagogy in the New 
Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., author of “History of 
Education,” ‘‘Foundations of Education,” “A New 
agement,” etc., assisted by MISS NELLIE G. PETTICREW, a 


teacher of many years’ 


Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” 
Seeley’s Question Book covers the following topics: 
Reading, English and American Literature, Orthography, Algebra, 


Arithmetic, Physiology 


U. S. History, Civil Government, Drawing, Writing, Manners and 
Morals, Current Events, School Management, Methods of Teaching. 


The above topics are 


ticles by Professor Seeley, dealing with methods of studying 
and teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is 
found in no other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the 
only Pedagogical Question Book published. ¢ SECOND. By Ques- 
tions covering every phase of each subject. 
and concise answers to all these questions, 


Prepared by DR. LEVI 





School Man- 
successful experience in the Piqua, Ohio, 
Grammar, 


and Hygiene, Geography, Nature Study, 


treated: § FIRST. By introductory ar- 


{ THIRD. By clear 





Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, etc. 
446 pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in full cloth. PRICE $1.50, post- 


paid. .With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 
See other combination offers on page 2, 


$2.20. 


With The Pathfinder, 1 year, 








The Year’s Entertainments 


The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents of 
this book are arranged under complete programs for dilferent 
grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs as a basis, 
the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made 
up of Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory 
Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. 
Although the material is arranged for various complete programs, 
it can be used in any other way that may be desired, 

Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most 
approved selections should appear in this hook, with the result 
that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 

The book is divided into ten parts—one for each school month. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have, you need 
this, yet with this book little else in this line would be needed, 
for it supplies abundant material for any occasion. 


264 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in full cloth, PRICE 


$1.50, postpaid. 
finder, 1 year, $2.20. 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 
See other combination offers on page 2. 


With The Path- 





P edagogical P €P= Book OF PLANS 


Here is a book that will be helpful to you every day of the year. 
It contains the most notable collection of Teaching Plans that has 
ever been assembled—real workable plans for putting “pep” into 
every branch of school work and for solving the many perplexing 


problems that are constantly arising in a teacher’s experience. pat siaaeeat os 
From more than two thousand Plans submitted by teachers in a pn ning ae 


nation-wide prize contest conducted by the publishers of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans the judges selected what they considered 
the 129 best plans; $2000 in cash prizes was awarded to their 
authors and these Prize-Winning Plans have been published in 
one 384-page book bearing the very fitting title of Pedagogical Pep. 

The Prize-Winning Plans contained in Pedagogical Pep cover 
practically every phase of a teacher's work. 
making all of the various school subjects interesting to the pupils; 
for keeping the younger pupils employed with profitable seat work ; 


THE $2000 PRIZE 








There are plans for 











for promoting punctuality, orderliness, obedience and good deportment; for solving the dis- 
cipline problem; for securing a piano, phonograph, library or other needed equipment for 
the school; for enlisting the interest and cooperation of the parents and the entire com- 
munity, and in fact for doing a great many other things that make for success in teaching. 


384 pages, printed on fine eggshell paper and handsomely bound in full cloth. 
$1.50 per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


PRICE 
With The 
See other combination offers on page 2. 














6 H | Di d It 99 A 320-Page Book of Helpful Ideas, 
Ow l Plans and Suggestions for Teachers 

For more than twenty years teachers of city, village and rural 
schools have sent to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans clever de- 
vices to promote schoolroom efficiency, which they found successful 
in their own work. These devices have been published in the jour- 
nal under the head ‘Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” and the 
department has become one of the most popular in the magazine. 

Because of the many requests received from subscribers for more 
of these helps we published “How I Did It,” a book containing the 
best of the material published in this department. 

“How I Did It” treats a total of 746 topics embracing every branch of 
school work. The following is a list of the departments with the number 
of topics treated urder cach: School Management (60); Arithmetic (39) ; 
Language (61); Geonreohy, (26); Spelling (48); His 3 : 
ng (9); Readi 3 gine (26); Decoration and Art (30); Na- 
ture Study and Agriculture t 5); Domestic Science (10); Manual Train- 

g9 (8); Music (20); Games (3733 Seat Work (182); Schoolroom 
folidays (64); Miscellaneous (47). 








320 pages, printed in clear, readable type on good paper and bound in full cloth covers. 
PRICE 80 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.65. 


With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. 


See other combination offers on page 2. 














F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.— San Francisco, Calif. 


(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU) 
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eachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


) prance the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 

A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept, 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 















Ah 4eé 


ROTECTOR 


Hides irregularities of foot form, affords instant re- 
lief for bunions and large joints. Can be worninany 
style of shoe — outside or under stocking. No larger 
size shoe required. Sold by shoe dealers, druggists 
and department stores for over 15 years. Over one- 
half million in use. Write for free trial offer. No pay 
ifno relief. State size of shoes and if for rightor left. 
FISCHER MANUFACTURING CO. 
425 East Water St. Dept. 80, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HIDES LARGE JOINTS 


VENEERED BASKET BASES 


Quality Guaranteed Immediate Shipment 
Made_ from” selected Three Ply panels, 
sanded two sides, eo Bored for reed 
weaving, and well manufactured. 

, Samples, Prices, and Stock List fur- 
nished upon application. 

Ask Your Jobber or Dealer to Furnish 
“Palmer Ply-Base.”” Special odd sizes 
and patterns quoted_upon request. Can 
furnish Dowels and Plywood. 


G. M. PALMER, 2245 Lumber St., Chicago, Ill. 




















me yt INVITATIONS 
and ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Correctin form. Perfect in execution.* 
Direct from the nation’s capital. Mod- 
erate prices. Send for ee 


* HAUSLER & CO., Dept. 
Washington, D. C. ” 
fm 100 calling cards sngraged in script 
ots name only $3.00. 








TOP AY oe oon Sivance iret WAN 
deposit. Foys can earn small payments. \ 


Wivels, or Benda Moneys \ 


our marvelous prices terms. 


Tires: 
Mead 
STEEL PLATE Imitation WEDDING 


INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with | 





two sets of envelopes for $8.50; 50 for $5.00; 25 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples. 


| Write vous copy ey and mail to us with P.O. order to cover 
cost. Your order filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 








MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


> FREE TRIAL 


<== 











Aneré, round, |¢ INKOGRAPH. CO., inc. 
\ tet. Gotapoint. 1161-25 Centte St., New YorkCity’ 











We invite you to write for our samples of hand engraved 


Visitin 





r) Invitations and Announcements. 

Correct in quality and every detail. 

@ In Also Imitation Styles, $3.50 a 100. 
g Cards, $1.00 for the m8. 

St., Philadelphi le 





N. Ott Engraving Co., 1044 Ch 


Answers to Queries 
(Continued from page 99) 


ernment. Federal “Adjusted Compen- 
sation,” as the bonus is called, has 
been granted veterans of the World 
War in the form of a 20-year endow- 
ment insurance policy, the value of 
which depends on length of service. 
Filibuster is an intentional delay of 
legislation by any means. Members of 
Congress sometimes delay action on a 
bill by making long speeches. A ship 
subsidy is any aid which may be given 
to ship owners to assist’in the estab- 
lishment or support of their business. 
Subsidy means support or aid. 


Has Wales a capital; If so what is it?— 


New York. 

Wales is a part of the United King- 
dom. As it does not have a separate 
government it does not have a capital. 

What is a Pindaric Ode and a Heroic Coup- 
let ?—New Jersey. 

A Pindaric Ode is an ode patterned 


‘after the odes of the Greek poet, Pin- 


dar. A Heroic Couplet consists in two 
iambic pentameter lines that rhyme. 
What is the address of the novelist Harold 


Bell Wright, and of the poets Edgar A, Guest 
and Edwin A, Robinson —Wisconsin. 


Harold Bell Wright’s address is 
Tucson, Arizona. Edgar A. Guest’s 
address is Detroit, Michigan, care of 
Detroit Free Press. The address of 
Edwin A. Robinson is Peterboro, New 
Hampshire. 

1. What portion of the farm land in the 


United States is improved? 2. What state has 
the largest percentage of improved land? Ohio. 


1. The United States census for 1920 
gives the number of acres of improved 
land as 503,073,007, woodland as 167,- 
730,794, while 285,079,914 acres are 
listed as other unimproved land. Only 
a little more than half of the farm land 
is improved. Farm land in the United 
States totals 1,493,568 square miles. 
2. Iowa has the largest percentage of 
improved land, 85.4% of the farm land 
in that state being improved; Illinois 
is a close second, with 85.1% improved. 

What is the origin of the expression ‘“‘Cross- 
ing the Rubicon” ?—Montana. 

Julius Cesar had been placed in 
control of the province of Gaul, hav- 
ing command of the legions engaged 
in the Gallic Wars. He also wished to 
be elected Roman consul and not re- 
sign his command. The Roman senate 
wanted him to resign his post and 
seek election to the consulship as a 
private citizen. After some negotia- 
tion the senate ordered him to relin- 
quish his office and disband his legions 
by a certain day. Instead he marched 
upon Rome with his legions, The 
Rubicon River marked the boundary 
of the province of Gaul, and as Cesar 
crossed this river he exclaimed ‘The 
die is cast,” knowing that his action 
was virtually a declaration of war 
against the government at Rome. 
After having crossed the Rubicon 
there was nothing for him to do but 
gain the mastery of Rome or suffer 
absolute defeat; there could be no 
turning back. After crossing the 
Rubicon he did gain his objective, be- 
coming the highest power in the 
Roman government. 

Do historical facts substantiate the poem 
— Ride,” by T. Buchanan Read ?— 

10. 

The poem is based on historical fact, 
though it is not a literal description of 
the incident. After the capture of 
Winchester, Sheridan attempted to 
strengthen the position of his forces in 
that vicinity. While absent from the 
camp that had been established at 
some distance from Winchester, his 
army was attacked and dispersed. He 
had scarcely left Winchester, so he tells 
in his Personal Memoirs published in 
1888, when he met stragglers from his 
army. Further on he found groups of 
uninjured men who had fled disorgan- 
ized, some of whom had recovered suffi- 
ciently from their fright to stop by the 
roadside and make coffee. Sheridan 
moved to the front with extreme diffi- 
culty. It was not a mad ride on a 
galloping steed, but as his men saw 
him their courage returned, the line 
was re-formed and Sheridan led his 
soldiers to victory. After the line had 
re-formed and the men were marching 
to the attack, says Sheridan, “I crossed 
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to the front and, hat in hand, passed 
along the entire length of the infantry. 
line; and it is from this circumstance 
that many of the officers and men who 
then received me with such heartiness 
have since supposed that that was my 
first appearance on the field. But at 
least two hours had elapsed since I 
reached the ground.” 

What countries participate in the Rhodes 
Scholarships ?—Indiana. 

Provisions in the will of Cecil 
Rhodes, a_ British statesman, who 
died in 1902, established an educa- 
tional foundation for scholarships at 
Oxford University for British, Ger- 
man, and American students. He be- 
lieved that “a good understanding be- 
tween England, Germany, and _ the 
United States will secure the peace of 
the world, and that educational rela- 
tions form the strongest, tie.” The 
British scholarships were to be di- 
vided among the British Isles, Canada, 
South Africa, Australasia, and West 
Indes. In 1921 by an Act of parlia- 
ment the scholarships originally grant- 
ed to Germany were given to India. 
More than half of the Rhodes scholar- 
ships are given to students from the 
United States. 

1. How many constellations of stars are 
there, and how many of these were known to 
the ancients? 2. When were constellations 
first recognized ?—Missouri. 

1. There are nearly one hundred 
constellations of stars recognized at 
the present time. Ptolemy recorded 
forty-eight. Possibly these were all 
that were known then, or they may 
have been the most important ones. 2. 
It is not known when constellations 
were first recognized, nor who were 
the first people to study astronomy. 
Seneca gave the Greeks credit for this 
division of the heavens and maintained 
that the time was about 1,400 years 
before Christ. The Chaldeans and 
Egyptians were both interested in as- 
tronomy, and some authorities. believe 
that either or possibly both of these 
gave the heavens their subdivisions in- 
to the constellations recognized by the 
ancients. There are traces of evidence 
indicating that the recognition of con- 
stellations belongs to a still earlier 
period of antiquity. Many references 
are made in the Bible to constellations. 
In China, India, and even in the is- 
lands of the South Sea, there is evi- 
dence of a very early knowledge of the 
stars, especially of the constellations 
known as the twelve signs of the zo- 
diac. It is very likely that for thou- 
sands of years the imagination of man 
has pictured objects in the heavens 
marked in outline by groups of stars. 


A Sewing Project for Apri 


(Continued from page 57) 


of thread on the wrong side. If you 
prefer, the edge may_be finished with 
lace or embroidery. It requires about 
4 yards of edging. 

Figure VIII shows an apron made 
of a very fine white shirt. The hem 
is turned up on the right side; bast- 
ed; then held in place with feather- 
stitch (see Figure IX) made with 
wash embroidery thread in blue. Any 
other decorative stitch may be substi- 
tuted for the featherstitch. 


The Brown Thrasher 
(Continued from page 56) 


the first-comer early in April; and 
the one who can hear it unmoyed is 
the kind of person that no one of us 
would care particularly about knowing. 

There are several other species of 
thrashers in the United States; as, 
Bendire’s thrasher, found in the Ari- 
zona desert lands; the ~ California 
thrasher of the Pacific Coast region 
and adjacent territory; Leconte’s 
thrasher, also a western bird; Sen- 
net’s; the Curve-bill; Palmer’s; the 
San Lucas; Mearns’; and the Crissal 
thrashers. All of these more or less 
resemble one another. The brown 
thrasher occurs over a large area of 
this country east of the Mississippi 
and also in the lower part of Canada. 

EpIToRIAL Note:—The subject of Dr. 
Shufeldt’s article for the May issue of 
NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
is “The Barn Swallow.” 











J. H. Nortridge 


Dont order any more Five Cent 
Tooth Brushes this term. Our of- 
fer in the February issue swamped 
us with orders. We may give you 


another chance next Fall. 





Mrs. F. E. Cabanis 


Let Mrs. F. E. Cabanis, Wiscon- 
sin teacher, tell you how to make 
money this summer. Her 
years selling Northridge Brushes 
will open your eyes to a real money 
making opportunity. Then, too, 
you should read our booklet, “The 
Northridge Way to Better Pay.” 


four 


Don't promise your summer to any- 
one until you know our proposition. 








Freeport, Illinois, Dept. C 
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The Owen Year Book 


(1924-25 EDITION) 


Sent FREE to Teachers 


as long as the supply lasts 


E have a limited number of copies left of the 

1924-25 Owen Year Book and shall be glad to 

furnish them to teachers FREE OF CHARGE as long 
as the supply lasts. 


Simply fill out and mail to us the coupon printed at 
the bottom of this advertisement and your copy will 
be promptly mailed to you. 


If you know of any of your teacher friends who 
would also like to have this book, we shall gladly send 
you additional copies to hand to these teachers. 
Merely indicate in the coupon the number of addi- 
tional copies that are desired. 


As heretofore, a substantial portion of our Year 
Book is devoted to schoolroom ideas, plans and sug- 
gestions and other material of particular value and 
helpfulness to teachers during the ten months of the 
school year. The balance of the book is used for de- 
scribing and listing our various publications for teach- 
ers and schools. 

We know that you will find this book of such value 
that you will want to keep it on your desk and refer to 
it frequently. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 


Fill Out Coupon Below and Mail to Our Nearest Office 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., { Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, 
(Mail to Nearest Office) \ Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 


I am a teacher and would like to receive WITHOUT CHARGE at my address 
given below a copy of your 1924-25 Year Book. 


Also send me additional FREE copies which I agree to hand 


to my teacher friends. sp 





Name 





Post Office - 





Street or R. F. D. 








Just for Fun 








“Who gave ye the black eye, Mark?” 
nur give it to me, I had t’ fight 
or it.” 


Grocer—We have some very fine 
string: beans to-day. Mrs. Newbride— 
How much are they a string? 


Sue—The artist says that 10,000 
won’t buy that picture he has on ex- 
hibit. Sam—I’m one of the 10,000. 


Teacher—Tommy, can you tell me 
what animal attaches himself most to 
man? Tommy—Yes, ma’am. The 
bulldog! 


Parent—What is your reason for 
wishing to marry my _ daughter? 
Young Man—I have no reason, sir; 
I am in love. 

Sympathetic Friend—Don’t you find 
it hard nowadays to meet expenses? 
Mostanyman—Hard? Man alive, 
meet expenses at every turn! 


“T’d like five yards of silk. My wife 
didn’t have a sample to send, but she 
says it’s the kind makes you think of 
humming birds in autumn.” 


Suitor—Do you think that you could 
learn to love me? The Lady—Possibly; 
but, if I were a man, I’d hate to think 
that I was an acquired taste. 


“Is your daughter going to practise 
on the piano this afternoon?” “Yes.” 
“Well then, will you please loan me 
your lawn mower? I have to do the 
lawn some time, anyway.” 


“It’s an extended corridor that has 
no termination,” mused the absent- 
minded professor, as he _ patiently 
plodded around the revolving door- 
way. 

“Mamma,” complained little Elsie, 
“I don’t feel very well.” ‘That’s too 
bad, dear,” said Mother sympatheti- 
cally. “Where do you feel worst?” 
“In school, Mamma.” 


Tommy—Is that a lion or a lioness, 
papa? Father—Which one, son? 
Tommy—tThe one with its face scratch- 
ed, and the hair off its head. Father 
(with a sigh): That must be the 
lion. 

“There’s more pleasure in giving 
than receiving,” was the proverb that 
a mother was trying to instill into a 
youthful mind. “That’s true about 
castor oil, Mother,” was the answer 
she got. 


A speaker was irritated by the noise 
made by the assemblage. “Silence!” 
he said. “I want this hall to be so 
still you can hear a pin drop.” There 
was a deadly quiet for a moment; then 
an drrepressible youth on the front 
seat piped up: “Let ’er drop.” 


The teacher and pupils had spent 
several recess periods on cross-word 
puzzles. A word of seven letters be- 
ginning with “t” and meaning “terri- 
ble” puzzled them, but Johnnie saved 
the day by piping up, “Teacher.” 


Ascum—I see there’s some talk of 
having the people vote at the next 
state election upon the question of 
abolishing capital punishment. Would 
you vote to abolish it? Fogie—No, 
sir; capital punishment was good 
enough for my ancestors, and it’s good 
enough for me. 


When a minor Philadelphia County 
Court was about to open its session re- 
cently the discovery was made that 
the court crier was absent. <A sub- 
stitute was provided and the court had 
barely taken up a case when a breath- 
less messenger boy dashed in with a 
telegram signed by the absent crier. 
The missive was handed to the Judge, 
who said: ‘“Wife’s mother died last 
night. Will not be able to cry to-day.” 


“All -kinds of communications are 
received in a newspaper office. For 
instance, an-old subscriber asks us to 
tell him how to get rid of a trouble- 
some guest who came to stay a few 
days and has been there a month.” 
“We haven’t time to answer a foolish 
question like that. Just pigeonhole 
it.” “No, I’m going to answer it some- 
how. The writer states in a postscript 
that if we don’t give him some advice 
he’s going to set fire to his house.” 





April 1925 


“Do you think your husband was 
broadened by his European trip?” 
“No—flattened.” 


Wifey—tThe trouble with you is that 
you won’t admit it when you’re wrong! 
Hubby—tThat’s not true! I’d admit 
it in a minute if I were wrong, but 
I never am wrong, and you know it. 


_ A quartette had just finished sing- 
ing, “Among the Sleepy Hills of Ten- 
Ten-Tennessee.” The hostess noticed 
one of her guests weeping by himself, 
She inquired sympathetically: “My 
dear man, are you a Tennesseean?” 
The reply came quickly: “No, madam, 
I am a musician.” 


A Western farmer was astonished 
to receive the following letter from his 
son in college: ‘Dear Father: I am 
in a deuce of a hole. Kindly send me 
$100, and oblige. Your loving son, Pat. 

“P, S.—After writing this letter I 
was so stricken with remorse that [ 
ran after the postman and tried to 
get it back. I can only pray that it 
will not reach you.” 

But who could be more astonished 
than the son to receive this reply: 
“Dear Son: Your prayers are an- 
el The letter did not reach me. 

a ° 


Among the jurors summoned was a 
woman who wished to be excused. 
“Well, madam, why don’t you want to 
serve on this jury?” asked the judge. 
“I’m opposed to capital punishment.” 
“But this is merely a case in which a 
wife is suing her husband for an ac- 
counting. It seems she gave him a 
thousand dollars to pay down on a 
handsome fur coat and he is alleged 
to have lost the money at poker.” The 
woman juror spoke up promptly. “I’ll 
serve. Maybe I’m wrong about capital 
punishment.” 


Modern Fairy—Which do you choose 
for your son, wealth or wisdom? 
Young Mother (formerly of Boston)— 
Wisdom. With wisdom he can obtain 
wealth, but with wealth he cannot at- 
tain wisdom. Good Fairy (musingly) 
—Sounds well. Have your way. 
Bystander (forty years later)—There 
goes one of the most cultured men in 
the city, speaks ten languages, famil- 
iar with art, science, literature, geog- 
raphy, history— Friend—What does 
he do for a living? Bystander—He is 
writing a biography for Mr. Fatpurse, 
the great ham exporter. 





MAKE $19 per 100, stamping names on Keychecks. Send 
25c forsample andinst. Keetag Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 


$20 up. Allmakes. Trial and Payments. 
Ty pewriters PAYNE 0©0., Rosedalestation, K. 0. Kansas 


How to bec SUCCESSFUL i 

FREE BOOKLET Real Estate. ee 7 
MacDonald Cooperative Realty, San Diego, Cal. 
Teachers desiring to 


WA N T E earn some easy money 


in their spare time, acting as our repre- 
sentatives. Write for details. Address 
Sales Manager, Package Products Company, 
131 Duane Street, New York City. 


GALLI-CURCI prefers 
“HEAVEN AND HELL” 


to any of Swedenborg’s works. 400 pages, 25¢ postpaid. 
Rev. L. G. Landenberger, Windsor Place, St. Louls, Mo, 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
rowing again. Easy, painless, harmless. NoScars. Bookletfree- 
rite today, enclosing 3 stamps. . We teach beauty culture. 

D.J, MAHLER, 154-A MahlerPark, Providence,R.I. 


FOR YOUR STORIES and ARTICLES. 

Copyright book by Editor ““How 

to Write for Pay”, FREE. 
Write Now. Noobligation. =u 
Press Syndicate, 962-A, Times Bldg., St.Louis, Mo. 
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